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Virgo Gloriosa. 
BY LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY, 


VINEs branching stilly 
Shade the open door 
In the house of Zion’s Lily, 
Cleanly and poor. 
O brighter than wild laurel 
The Babe bounds in her hand! 
The King, who for apparel 
Hath but a swaddling-band, 
Who sees her heavenlier smiling than stars in His com- 
mand. 
Soon mystic changes 
Part Him from her breast, 
Yet there a while He ranges 
Gardens of rest; 
Yea, she the first to ponder 
Our ransom and recall, 
A while may rock Him under 
Her young curls’ fall, 
Against that only sinless, love-loyal heart of all ! 


What shall inure Him 
Unto the deadly dream, 
When the tetrarch shall abjure Him, 
The thief blaspheme, 
And scribe and soldier jostle 
About the shameful Tree? 
When even the Apostle 
Demands to touch and see? 
But she hath kissed her Flower where the Wounds are 
to be. 


AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


Shall Sorrow Sing a Song? 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM. 


SHALL sorrow sing a song? Ah me! 

Ask Philomel, that loves the cypress-tree. 
Shall sorrow sing a song? Ah yes, 

A song of grief and melting tenderness. 


Since love is sorrow’s better part, 

Sing, Philomel, sing out of thy full heart; 
Since hope may live till love be slain, 

Sing, heart of mine, give wings unto thy pain. 


Sing! There’s a little time to wait; 

So, like the minstrel beggar by the gate, 

Till the gate open to the King, 

Sing, sorrow! For thy love’s sake, sorrow, sing! 


Mystic, Conn. 


A Unique Catechism. 
BY D. S. GREGORY, D.D., LL.D. 


As summarized and given its best practical form in 
the Shorter Catechism, the organic idea of the West- 
minster Standards was absolutely revolutionary. The 
power and reasonableness and the genius and influ- 
ence of a creed depend upon its starting-point, its 
organic idea. The Shorter Catechism starts out with 
a new ethics. Inthe Puritan soul the ethics of essen- 
tial morality first came into modern Christian con- 
sciousness and took intelligent possession of it. 

The Heidelberg Catechism of almost a century 
earlier, asks: 

‘* What is thy only comfort in life and death ?” 

Answer. ‘‘ That I with body and soul, both in life and 
death, am not my own, but belong unto my faithful 
Savior Jesus Christ, who with his precious blood hath 
fully satisfied for all my sins, and delivered me from all 
the power of the Devil; and so preserves me that with- 
out the will of my heavenly Father, not a hair can fall 
from my head; yea, that allthings must be subservient 
to my salvation. And, therefore, by his Holy Spirit, he 
also assures me of eternal life, and makes me sincerely 
willing and ready, henceforth, to live unto him.”’ 


Mark the egoism of it:—‘‘I,’’ ‘‘my,’’ ‘my,’ 
“«my,” «“«me,’”’ “ce me,’’ ‘ommy,’’ “my,” “¢my,’”’ ‘*me,’’ 
‘‘me!’’ It must require a large measure of the 


grace of God to keepthe man who takes that to his 


heart from becoming self-centered, self-absorbed, 
hedonistic. Everything centers in se/f and the com- 
fort of se/f. « 

Many of the great Reformed Confessions, as the 
Belgic and the Anglican, and even the English, pro- 

ceed from the metaphysical conception of God rather 
than the moral conception of man—following the 
Apostles’ Creed. Even the Genevan Catechism is 
purely intellectual in its starting-point: 

‘* What is the chief end of human life ?” 

Answer. ‘‘ That they should Anow God.” 

Contrast the Westminster Shorter Catechism— 
substantially at one with the Larger, as condensed 
from it: 

‘* What is the chief end of man?” 

Answer. ‘‘Man’s chief end is to glorify God, and [in- 
cidentally and secondarily] to enjoy him forever.” 

That word ‘‘end’’ brings into view the action of 
the will as resting back on the intellect and the feel- 
ing, and so takes in the whole human soul. That 
answer indicates the revolutionizing of the conceptions 
of man, life and theology. It repfesents man and 
life as having rational aim and purpose, and, above 
all, one purpose that is supreme. That was some- 
thing worlds above mere knowledge, and as much 
above mere feeling, even tho that take the form of 
religious ‘‘comfort.” That was the first firm credal 
touch of the earnestness of the Puritan and of Puri- 
tanism, in the inspiration of reason furnishing mo- 
tives and wielding the will in action. 

That supreme end is in God; so man is not only a 
rational being, but supremely a religious being. That 
cuts him loose from selfish and secular aims, and 
fixes his eye, his soul, on God. That for the first 
time in the progress of Reformed Doctrine displaced 
the ethics of Utilitarianism by the ethics of essential 
morality. That was the rock-foundation that made the 
Cromwells and Miltons and Bunyans and their kind, 
and among these those who fashioned the Westmin- 
ster Standards. 

But it is further true that, as summarized and 
crystallized inthe Shorter Catechism, the Westmin- 
ster Standards furnish the most complete rational and 
scriptural plan of the Christian life—growing out of 
this organic idea—ever formulated. 

It is not—as so many of the Symbols, and notably 
the Lutheran and Heidelberg Catechisms, are—a 
number of theological truths strung on the rubric of 
the Apostles’ Creed, nor is it a systematic theology, 
or an intellectual creed simply. It is a complete 
scheme for the Christian life, growing out of faith in 
the doctrine of the creed. 

The rock-foundation of truth and the renewed soul 
in sympathy with God, the Catechism assumes and 
presents in its first thirty-eight questions, and then 
in the remainder lays down for the conduct of Chris- 
tian living the most comprehensive rule ever formu- 
lated by man for practical use. Note how it pro- 
ceeds—through the moral law and death by it; 
through Christ’s redemption and life by it; through 
the outward means of communicating benefits of re- 
demption to the final glory of God. (Questions 
39-107.) 

The duty God requires of man is obedience to his 
revealed will. The moral law, the original law of 
conduct, as expressed in the Ten Commandments, is 
fully unfolded in its requirements, prohibitions and 

reasons, and in its breach and curse. (Questions 39- 
84.) As man fell in Adam, and became subject to 
the wrath and curse of God, and as no mere man 
since the Fall has been able wholly to keep the law, 
deliverance from the condemnation ofthe law through 
faith in Jesus Christ, repentance unto life, and the 
diligent use of the means of grace are next unfolded, 
as introducing the redeemed sinner to the life of 
Christian service. (Questions 85-87.) 
All that remains is to present the means of grace, 


‘the outward and ordinary means whereby Christ 
communicateth to us the benefits of redemption” — 
namely the ordinances, especially the word, sacra- 
ments and prayer—which are unfolded with the same 
symmetry and completeness as all the rest, carrying 
the redeemed sinner, by the grace of God and the 
means of grace, to the final ‘‘ Amen’’ in his ascrip- 
tion of the eternal kingdom and power and glory to 
God. (Questions 88-107.) 

The Catechism thus recognizes the comprehensive 
truth—meeting all the errors and half truths—that 
Christianity is fundamentally a biblical creed; then a 
divine life rising out of it by the power of the Holy 
Spirit; and finally a life of Christian service to which 
renewed souls are introduced through redemption by 
Christ, and in which Christ sustains them by his 
Spirit in the use of the means of grace until their 
chief end is attained in the consummated glory of 
God. 

Running over the Lutheran Confessions, as 
gathered up by Hase, you will find no counterpart for 
this. While the Reformed Confessions, as gathered 
in Niemeyer’s collection, from our point of view, rise 
to a higher quality than the Lutheran; yet you will 
find nothing in any of them equal tothe clearness of 
statement, logical consecution, spiritual insight and 
complete system of the Westminster Standards. You 
will find nothing in them at all comparable to the 
Shorter Catechism as a rational scheme of the Chris- 
tian life. 

It was a marvelous Providence that the system of 
the Shorter Catechism was fixed as the great forma- 
tive zdea in the mind of the race that was to control 
modern history, just as it was beginning to reach out 
over the globe to take possession of it for Christianity 
and freedom. While, therefore, the culmination and 
crown of the Reformed doctrine of the century that 
preceded its production, it was thereby given the high 
office of inspiring and shaping Christendom for all 
that is best and most heroic in its achievements in the 
two hundred and fifty years that have elapsed since 
its origin. 


New York City. 


The Man who Talks while He Carves. 


BY FRANK R,. STOCKTON, 





THIS man is knownto most of us. He is gener- 
ally at the head of a good-sized family where comfort 
takes its place before style; where the dinner is not 
served in many courses with the meats handed around 
so that the persons at the table may help them- 
selves, but where the fowls or joints are placed be- 
fore the head of the family that he may act as grand 
high priest at the altar of individual taste. 

But in too many cases this head of the family, this 
husband, this father, this host, is prone to take un- 
due advantage of his position and to usurp privileges 
which do not belong to it. 

When the dish of meat is placed before him—we 
will say it is a noble piece of well-roasted beef—he is 
possessed ofa great opportunity. As a general thing, 
all eyes are bent upon him, the attention’of the table 
is almost entirely given to him. The period for gen- 
eral conversation has not yet arrived; the company 
has had its soup; its appetite is whetted for the roast. 
The man who is in the habit of talking while he 
carves knows that the time has come for his usurpa- 
tion of the table talk, 

He is avery different man from the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast-Table. When that worthy delivered his 
opiniors and brightened the souls of his hearers, his 
companions at table could go on eating without hin- 
drance—if they had not already finished their meal; 
but in the case of the carver who talks the condi- 
tions are very different. The company cannot eat 

until he’gives them something to eat; they must wait 
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until he is ready to serve them; and he does not hes- 
itate to defer the performance of his duty until he 
can snatch from his high office all the illegal perqui- 
sites which it affords. 

The excess of loquacious excitement which so fre- 
quently comes to a person about to carve is the same 
as that which often seizes upon an unaccustomed 
driver when he takes the reins in his hands and his 
party is seated inthe vehicle. It is a gentle intoxi- 
cation in which the others do not participate, and 
the wine of pre-eminence goes to his head. 

The man who talks while he carves is often a very 
good talker, to whom intelligent people would be 
glad to listen; but they would prefer to hear him at 
some other time. They are hungry; each ‘one of 
them desires his slice of beef; no one cares for an 
immediate enunciation of the carver’s ideas upon 
any subject. We can see him as he sits in front of 
the great steaming joint; his wrists rest upon the edge 
of the table; in his right hand the long carving-knife 
is held upright; in his left the fork, with its guard 
thrown back for action, is pointed hopelessly toward 
the ceiling. He has already cut off the outer slice; he 
has deposited it on one side of the dish; and now, 
with sparkling eyes, he has stopped work in order 
that he may speak what is upon his mind. 

His wife, from the other end of the table, looks 
with regretful resignation upon that outer slice. It 
is her favorite cut; upon its richly browned surface 
glitter the little globules of osmazome, that element 
of taste and ‘flavor, which have forced their way to the 
surface during the slow maturing of the roast; and 
well she knows that as they cool and flatten so flies 
the flavor that she loves. But she cannot say any- 
thing. Even if her husband were inclined to serve 
anybody she could not ask to be served first; and so 
she sighs silently and waits. 

Mr. Brown, the host’s old friend and principal 
guest, does not care for the next slice. He prefers 
his beef alittle underdone. But if the next slice is 
not cut the portion he prefers cannot be reached. 
Mr. Brown is a man of liberal ideas; he is opposed 
to any attempt to suffocate the right of private judg- 
ment with the blanket of accepted tradition. If his 
host happens to speak upon the subject of the au- 
thorship of the Shakespearean plays, and declares 
with an earnestness which communicates itself to the 
quivering but still upright carving-knife. his con- 
temptuous opinions of those people who, with blind 
folly, presume to assert that ‘‘The Tempest” and 
««Hamlet’’ might have been written by different pens, 
and that it were possible for any brain except that of 
Shakespeare oniy, to have written the wonderful 
dramas which were brought out by the manager of 
the Globe Theater, Mr. Brown is greatly trou- 
bled. He sits uneasy in his chair and much 
desires to put in aword. He longsto ask if the 
time is ever to come when the supporters of Shakes- 
peare will be willing to fight with any weapons ex- 
cept those of ridicule and derision. He wants to ask 
his old friend, as he has asked him often before, if he 
had yet heard of any good reason for supposing that 
Shakespeare really did write the plays which bear 
his name, or any reason, indeed, why they should 
bear his name, except that they were brought out at 
his theater. 

These and other questions on the subject Mr. 
Brown longs to put, but, at this moment, noth- 
ing would tempt him to do so. The natural juices 
of the beef are gently trickling into the dish, thus 
depriving the meat of some of its most delicate qual- 
ities. The vegetable dishes have been placed on the 
table and uncovered; and Mr. Brown knows well that 
if by an adverse opinion he should throw fresh 
fuel upon his host’s loquacity he might have to dine 
on cold beef and frigid potatoes. He understands 
his friend’s disposition and knows very well that if 
his soui should become excited upon a Shakespearean 
controversy it would be loth to descend to the trivi- 
ality of cutting meat. So Mr. Brown sits rigidly, 
endeavoring to withdraw his mind from all inhabit- 
ants of Stratford, past or present; hoping earnestly 
that his host’s attack upon his opinions may soon cease 
for want of opposition. 

Mrs. Brown is a ‘‘new woman’’; and if perchance 
the remarks of the carver turn upon politics, it is al- 
most certain that her soul will be on fire to oppose 
some of his opinions. The host isa Prohibitionist; 
but Mrs. Brown does not like the methods of his 
party, and itis her habit to ‘grow very warm when 
she speaks upon this subject. She believes that 
workingmen should not be allowed to spend. their 
wages in saloons when their families are suffering for 
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food; that young men should be prevented by law 
from entering upon careers of dissipation which may 
lead them to drunkard’s graves; and she is sure that 
there are methods by which undue conviviality may 
be legally checked, whether it threatens to show it- 
self in palace or in hovel. But, on the other hand, 
she is opposed, with all the vigor of her intellect, to 
any restrictions upon personal liberty which would 
interfere with the paramount American principle of 
individual independence. She would have her fellow- 
citizens temperate, frugal, industrious; but she can- 
not bear to think of them as slaves. 

But Mrs. Brown likes roast beef a little better done 
than that which pleases her husband, and the next 
slice is what she wants, If her host would cut that, 
and then serve the rest of the company, she would be 
glad to have him go on with his remarks about liquor 
laws, because, as dinner proceeded, she would be 
very willing to controvert some of his arguments; but 
she knows well that the way to keep that man from 
carving is to give him something more to talk about. 
So she sits silent, nervously twitching a little in her 
chair, but still with her mouth firmly shut. 

Now the hostess speaks. ‘‘ My dear,” she says; 
‘<we are waiting for our beef!’’ 

Thereupon down comes the knife, and the fork is 
plunged intothe joint. Aslice of beefis cut, and the 
maid, who has been impatiently standiag by the 
carver, resting first on one foot and then on theother, 
carries it with great alacrity to Mrs. Brown. Now a 
sigh ot relief is heard from nearly every one at the 
table, excepting the hostess. Shelooks anxiously at 
her husband, and well she may, for atthat moment a 
thought strikes him. Upgothe knife and the fork, 
and his arms again rest upon the table. Something 
has made him think of golf, and his thoughts rush to 
his tongue. 

‘‘It may be a very good game,’’ he says, ‘‘for 
Scotchmen, or even for men of any other nationality; 
but when it comes to women, that’s another thing 
altogether!’’ Now the speaker begins to feel very 
much in earnest, and these emotions cause the car- 
ving-knife to tremble, so that a drop or two of the 
dish-gravy glides down its blade and rests upon his 
fingers; but he does not notice sucha trifle. «A 
young woman ina short dress, with her sleeves 
rolled up to her elbows, a man’s straw hat upon her 
head, her feet as far apart as she can get them, and 
with a great shinney stick upraised in readiness to 
whang a rubber ball, while several caddies and a man 
or two stand by staring at her, would be much more 
appropriately attired if she wore boy’s clothes! If 
she wants todo things suitable only for boys and 
men, why doesn’t she dress like boys and men?” 

As he goes on in this strain the face of his 
daughter Emily flushes and her eyes begin to sparkle. 
She gazes steadily at the bowl of flowers in front of 
her, which her slender fingers have arranged, and 
she tries hard not to hear a word her father is saying. 
She delights in golf and came near winning a prize 
ata recent tournament; but that talk about boy’s 
clothes makes her blood boil. But it would not do 
to say anything to her father; if he once got started 
off on one of his regular speeches about golf there 
would be no knowing when he would stop, and 
everybody wants something to eat. As for herself, 
she doesn’t care about eating; and asto boy’s clothes, 
there were a great many things she could say about 
clothes, but of course this was not the time to say 
them. She believes the whole matter of clothes is 
wrong, and a great many sensible people agree with her. 
But she will keep silent; the beef must be carved. 

Now perhaps the carver will cut another slice of 
beef—the slice for which Mr. Brown has so anxious- 
ly been waiting. But it is as likely as not as he 
puts it on the plate that he will say something about 
the noble game of cricket in which our English 
forefathers showed such a manly interest, and which, 
among Englishmen, has held its own as a national 
game down to the present day. ‘‘ How much finer 
a game,’’ he will exclaim, his knife and fork again 
uplifting themselves in the manner of lightning-rods, 
‘‘is good old cricket. than that brutish scramble 
which in these days is known as football! The 
players who should always take part in that game 
are the police! Persons who commit assault and 
battery should be promptly arrested, no matter 
whether they belong to college classes or to a mob of 
rowdies in the city slums.”’ 

Now rises the fiery spirit of his son George, whose 
college vacation is just beginning. This young 
man, who is a valued member of a Center Rush, is 
about to interrupt his father with some high-pitched 
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words when he is arrested by the piercing glance of 
his sister, who sits nearly opposite to him. That 
young lady does not say anything with her lips or 
with her tongue, but her eyes speak to her brother 
in a way which he cannot misunderstand; and they 
say to him, *‘ Keep your mouth shut if you want any- 
thing to eat!’’ George grinds his teeth and rubs his 
feet upon the carpet; but he isa little afraid of his 
sister, and besides he is ravenously hungry; so he 
turns to his next neighbor and asks her how the 
University Extension business is getting on. 

This is an unfortunate remark. His father has 
just put the knife and fork into the joint; in fact, he 
has half carved a slice of it when he hears George’s 
question. Instantly he stops carving. If there is 
anything which excites him it is that subject of Uni- 
versity Extension. He does not doubt that univer- 
sities and colleges are all very well in their way. They 
are made up of young men, and, in some cases, of 
young women, whose parents or guardians have de- 
cided, sometimes wisely and sometimes unwisely, 
that they are fit subjects for a collegiate education; 
but if the methods and systems and courses of the 
great universities are extended in all directions, with- 
out restriction and without proper guidance or regu- 
lation, so that young people from Cape Cod to San 
Francisco—no matter what their previous attain- 
ments, no matter what their powers of appropria- 
ting knowledge, no matter what their stations and 
purposes in life—shall enter upon what they sup- 
pose to be legitimate courses of college study, neg- 
lecting often their domestic duties and ‘obligations 
for the purpose of striving for something which they 
may never obtain, and with a strong probability of 
going through life as disappointed and soured crea- 
tures on account of failure in the attempt to do for 
themselves what a faculty of college professors might 
find it impossible to do for them; then, the carver. 
his knife lying motionless in the meat he had begun 
to cut, declares that he is against the whole system. 
No young men, and especially no young women, 
should be allowed to plunge headlong into the sea of 
higher education without life-preservers and without 
anybody to teach them howtoswim. To some peo- 
ple such swimming seems to come naturally, but not 
to everybody—no, not to everybody! 

The worthy lady who sits by George is his aunt. 
She is not old, but she is not young. She did not go 
to college when she was a girl, she is very sorry for it; 
and now that University Extension has come to the 
front she is one of its warmest adherents. She has 
entered with earnestness and zeal into the great work 
of giving herself a higher education. To her that 
simile of plunging into the sea is all nonsense. Under 
the guidance of able minds she is learning how to 
swim, and her success is entirely satisfactory. If it 
were not that her brother is carving she could upset 
those foolish arguments of his with a very few words. 
She has done it before, and it would please her very 
much to do it again. 

But it would not be right to say a word now. 
Charles becomes so coiapletely engrossed in the sub- 
jects hetalks about, especially when he has a table 
full of people to talk to, all ranged like an audience 
in front of him and all anxious not to interfere with 
him in his duty of giving them something to eat, that 
it would be positive impoliteness and even cruelty to 
the guests present for her to provoke him tosay more 
about University Extension. So she answers not, 
but in a low voice tells George that she will speak 
with him on that subject after dinner; and George 
straightway resolves in his heart that this she shall 
not do. 

It may be that there is a gentleman present, a 
somewhat elderly man, a bachelor who, altho he is 
not given to much speech, has ideas of his own which 
he holds with great tenacity. One of these ideas is 
that he likes his dinner hot, and if men will persist 
in doing their own carving they should let other peo- 
ple do the talking. This good bachelor understands 
perfectly the prevailing conditions; he prefers that 
portion of a joint of beef which has been the least 
affected by cooking, and he is perfectly willing to 
wait until everybody else has been served in order 
that he may obtain the red and juicy slice which he 
desires. If the host goes on talking, while his knife 
and fork remain idle there will not be a drop of juice 
left in that joint when, if by chance, he shall reach 
its center portion. But the bachelor knows how to 
sit up stiffly and keep his jaws tightly closed. If he 


gives them a chance to take a part in the action of 
speech, it may be a long time before they shall have 
anything to do inthe way of mastication, 
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Even if his host should happen to allude to what 
he calls those ridiculous opinions which some people 
have in regard to the hot rolls their mother used to 
make; the delicious buckwheat cakes which came 
upon the table in the days of their boyhood, and the 
superior taste of cold water when taken upin a bright 
tin dipper from the spring at the old homestead, 
such opinions, of course, being merely the result of 
that tendency in the human mind to consider the 
good things which we enjoyed in the days of youth 
as far superior to anything which is set before us in 
later years, forgetting that the magic wand which 
touched pies and cakes of early days was the appetite 
of youth—the bachelor is silent. 

He has heard this sort of thing over and over 
again; he has read it in the comic papers, and he 
knows that with people who wish to consider them- 
selves a little superior to their fellows it is be- 
coming almost a principle of religious belief. He 
longs to say a few words; he wants to show the 
utter absurdity of the statements put forth by the 
sneering and idle carver. He thoroughly under- 
stands the subject, and he would like to say that 
there is a very great difference between the domestic 
cooking of his boyhood and that of to-day; that one 
of the ingredients in general use in kitchens of olden 
times was brains—the brains of the lady of the house 
who supervised almost all of her domestic affairs and 
performed herselfa great many of them. 

Cooking was more difficult in those days; it re- 
quired hand-work and head-work; for a cook could 
not depend upon culinary machinery as she does now. 
Her yeast came from the bréwer’s or she made it her- 
self. She conld not look upon it as a matter of 
course, as people consider the little tablets they now 
buy at the grocer’s. It was necessary for her to give 
the whole process of bread-making a great deal of 
attention. She must have it upon her mind if she 
wished to have it fit to put uponthe table. Some- 
times a baking failed, and the whole batch of it had 
to be given to the chickens; but, when the baking 
succeeded, there were hot rolls such as are not 
known by the scoffers of the present day! The latter 
are accustomed to good, well-made bread of even 
merit, but which is uninteresting in its monotony, 
which owes nothing to genius and everything to 
skilled labor. It is good to depend upon, but no in- 
spiration enters into its composition and no memo- 
ries willever be associated with it. The brains have 
gone out of the kitchen, and trained intelligence has 
taken their place. 

The bachelor would be delighted to prove to the 
company the truth of what he has said, or if notto do 
so, to tell them that it wasin his power. There are 
country households which he now visits where the 
wife and mother still presides over the kitchen, and 
where he finds the same high-risen, light, flaky and 
thoroughly well-baked rolls with their delicately 
browned tops, their warm, delicious odor and their 
more delicious taste, which used to come upon the 
breakfast-table in the home of his boyhood, and that 
there is now living an old family cook who is ready at 
any time to make for him, if he will but supply her 
with the materials, the same light, delicate, savory 
buckwheat cakes, each as large as a dinner-plate, 
well risen with brewer’s yeast-and served in a smoking 
pile of six or eight, all buttered between and cut into 
quarters by two long strokes of a heated knife. These 
are the same as the buckwheat cakes of the olden 
time, and bear scarcely any family relation to the dry, 
thin little slabs made for us by cooks who come from 
lands which know.not buckwheat. As for water any 
one who has ever been in the country and has dipped 
up acool draft froma spring ought to know the differ- 
ence between that form of Nature’s great beverage 
and pipe-drawn city water, artificially cooled with 
ice. 

The bachelor seldom loses an opportunity of stand- 
ing up in defense of his boyhood’s memories; but he 
will strike no blow now. If that man with the carv- 
ing-knife will but go on and serve the meat of the 
present, he may think what he pleases of the food of 
the past. 

The dishes on the table are cooling, the tempers of 
some of the company are warming; and the lady of 
the house, as she looks nervously at the faces of her 
guests and understands the meaning of their well- 
-bred repression, takes courage at last and exclaims to 
her husband, in tones which he cannot disregard, that 
everything on the table will be frozen solid if he does 
not goon with the carving. Impressed with the idea 
that he really ought to do his duty, the carver carves. 
A little later there may be indications that the carv- 
ing-knife is about to go up and fresh opinions to be 
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stated; but the bachelor comes in promptly with the 
remark that he likes his beef very little done and that 
the next slice to the one about to becut will suit him 
exactly. Then the bachelor is served, and the carver 
looks around thetable and finally at his wife. 

‘« My dear,’’ he says, ‘‘ you like the outside piece; 
but I think that which I have cut off must be a little 
cool. Mary can take the beef out and turn it over, 
and then I will cut you a slice from the under side.’’ 

But the good wife protests. The dinner has been 
delayed long enough already, and she takes the bit of 
browned beef, once so warm and odorous, now so 
cold and clammy, and is thankful that at last the din- 
ner may goon. The carver may talk as much as he 
pleases now, for his remarks will not suspend the 
prandial proceedings; but the stimulus of his high 
position is gone, he becomes an ordinary diner, and 
the conversation of the relieved company begins to 
run in the usual channels. 


The only suitable punishment for the man who 
talks while he carves is to marry him to the woman 
who, having a grievance, is too indignantly proud to 
state it, and contents herself with tossing her head, 
and declaring: ‘‘ No, 1 will not tell you what it is! 
You know what it is just as well as I do!’’ 

This woman has brought misery and discord into 
many a worthy family, and has given pain to the 
heart of many a well-intentioned friend. If she and 
the verbose carver could be sent together to some 
sort of an ante-mortem Hades, a brief residence in 
their company would be punishment enough for most 
amateur sinners. 


Morristown, N. J. 


Art and Morals in Books. 
BY G. W. CABLE, 


I wisH I had the habit of preserving on better tab- 
lets than my memory’s the good things which so 
often, in conversation with quick-witted friends, fall 
to meunearned, like nuts from the trees in the woods. 

On their last visit to our house a neighbor and his 
son Herbert—surname inexpedient—found me where 
the pines most predominate. With head and neck 
hanging as far back between the shoulder-blades as 
their vertebra! hinges would let them, I was looking 
into the sky-high branches at a sailor-lad, who with 
rope, ax and saw was perilously writhing in and out 
among them, cutting away the dead limbs and drop- 
ping them tothe ground. 

‘«‘What is he doing?’’ asked the father, one of 
those happy conversation-makers who, like some 
autograph-hunters, do not confine themselves to 
questions on which they need information. And 
when | would have answered with unreflecting literal- 
ness I was most acceptably interrupted by his light- 
hearted son. 

‘¢Don’t you see what he is doing? He is turning 
fact into fiction, by simply stripping away the false- 
hoods and cutting out the irrelevancies and triviali- 
ties.” 

**T see,’’ replied the father; ‘he is Art investing 
Nature with the magic veil of poetry without taking 
away her robe of truth!’’ 

“Yes,” I putin, ‘‘he is my art; I am the artist— 
such asI am; and if I can prevent it not one tree, 
when he has finished, shall proclaim itself trimmed.’’ 

‘«Nor deny that it is so,” said Herbert. 

‘‘If pushed to confess by the unpoetical,” sug- 
gested his sire. 

As we stood watching the sailor-boy, he came to a 
limb which was very much alive but greatly mis- 
shapen. 

‘“« Now, when he cuts that away,’’ said the father, 
‘“‘the whole tree will look more like Nature at her 
best.’’ 

‘«T shall not have him cut it away,” I responded. 
‘¢«That is not where I want Nature to show at her 
best. To put Nature to her best everywhere would 
be to make her faultless, wouldn’t it ?’”’ 

«« And, pray, what harm would there be in that ?” 

I told him he knew as well as I did; but he would 
uot be satisfied till he had driven me to say elabor- 
ately that to make Nature, or any pretended portrait 
of her, faultless is to set aside a profound truth for 
whose displacement, unless it be merely playful and 
momentary, no charm of art is a sufficient recom- 
pense even to our art sense; to our disciplined 
imaginations and emotions, that is. 

«* And yet,” be insisted, ‘‘ you yourself, as a writer 
of stories ’’— 

‘¢I] think it should be the wish of every story- 
writer,” I replied, ‘‘ never to disturb a fact, whether 
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for its concealment or display, except as that con- 
cealment or display may contribute an emotional 
effect really of more value, at least then and there, 
than the question of that fact’s concealment or dis- 
play. And this I say for art, whatever may be said 
for morals.’’ 

‘Why only emotional effect ?’’ asked my pursuer, 
who generally has the true feeling, but wants you to 
formulate the thought. ‘‘ How about those story- 
tellers who ventilate ugly or dangerous facts on the 
plea of their informational value ?’’ 

But that ancient question I did not have to answer; 
for Herbert, with a playful show of weariness, ex- 
plained to his unsurprised and smiling parent that 
whatever other motive a story may have, its ruling 
and shaping one—the motive which should determine 
its utterances—must be its ministry to the emotions; 
and that the ministry of information is rightly a ru- 
ling and determining motive only to science. 

At this the father justified himself, very amply, it 
seems to me, by saying that while that might be tire- 
somely familiar as a theory of literary criticism, he 
wanted to see it become, much more than it is, a 
practical, daily, plain-folks’ rule for choosing be- 
tween good stories and bad. 

Herbert approved; and the three of us, sinking 
upon the pine straw, agreed by and by in a regret 
that so many good people who think they are insist- 
ing upon the moral effect in fiction are. really insist- 
ing only upon the moral pose, and are content, or 
much too nearly content, with bad literary art—the 
most insipid ministry of information and exhortation, 
for instance, as long as it sins only in the pose of 
good morals. 

‘*Still,’’ said our senior, weakening, ‘‘ you must 
admit that too many of us tolerate bad morals in fic- 
tion as long as they are dressed out in the livery of 
good art.”’ 

‘«We do admit it,’’ I rejoined; ‘‘and we do not 
deny that one of the simplest spiritual rights of social 
man is that the artist, literary or of whatever sort, 
shall not only make good art, but shall make it as 
good art as he can; and that it is never quite as good 
art as he can make it when he knowingly joins it to 
bad morals.” 

«« And we do not deny,” said Herbert, ‘‘ that when 
the literary artist, or any other, claims a liberty of 
art-conscience freeing him from moral considera- 
tions, he has simply fallen into the vice of legality 
toward art, as we are all so apt todotoward morals.” 

The father expressed himself gratified to find us 
such proper members of society. 

‘But why not at the same time,” cried the son, 
‘‘recognize the opposite evil? We could far more 
honestly and effectively resent the marriage of good 
literary art to bad morals if we did not so lightly 
allow the marriage of good morals to bad literary 
art.” 

The father showed impatience. ‘‘Do you pre- 
tend,” he twice interrupted—‘‘do you pretend to 
give to art an equal importance with morals?” 

‘‘We have a right and duty,’’ I interposed, ‘‘to 
allow it an importance approximating to that of mor- 
als in degree as it comes into our life.”’ 

‘“«Or, rather, as it offers to come,’ said Herbert. 
‘*Of course, where the tastes are not developed and 
the means of gratifying them are not abundant, an 
offense against art is nothing to compare to one 
against morals. But when these are developed and 
abundant we have to face a constant choice be- 
tween good art and bad, which is like a second and 
higher entrance into a knowledge of good and evil.” 

‘And you want tosay,” responded his father, 
‘‘that this takes place earliest as to the literary 
art because through literature’s universal cheapness 
and abundance it permeates the whole spiritual and 
social life.’’ 

*‘[ do,’’ said the son; ‘‘and I think we need to 
realize better what a materialistic morality we satis- 
fy ourselves with when we do not value literary art 
along with morals and close behind them.” He turn- 
ed to me. 

‘«To my notion,”’ said I, ‘‘ under all highly devel- 
oped conditions the arts are among the things which 
morals are largely for.” 

‘‘To do their bidding,’’ ironically suggested the 
father. 

‘No; but to direct and control them for the con- 
stant increase and unfailing ennoblement of our spirit- 
ual experiences.” 

‘‘Tam perfectly willing,” he said, ‘‘to call art the 
handmaid of morals; but”’— 

‘¢But she isn't,’’ said Herbert. ‘‘ Art is the im- 
mortal helpmate, the divine wife of morals; and every 
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time we let morals treat her as a handmaid, to her in- 
jury, we give her fresh excuse to look about for a 
kinder husband.”’ bs 

‘*The husband is head of the wife,” insisted the 
father. 

‘« Yes,” was the reply; ‘‘but she’s flesh of his flesh 
and bone of his bone. I wish I might live to see the 
day when morals shall bear so faithful a relationship 
to literary art that every least offense to either shall 
be esteemed an offense +o the other.” 

««Don’t cut that, Charley,’’ I called into the tree- 
tops; ‘‘ let that stay.’’ 

** Ay, ay, sir,’’ came the answer down. 

The father and son were amused. ‘‘ That doesn’t 
stand for a mere act,’’ laughed Herbert, as the two 
rose to leave me; ‘‘it signifies a whole frame of 
mind.” 

After they had gone the thought lingered with me, 
that the frame of mind is just what the art of an au- 
thor, for better or worse, conveys to his reader. 
The French saying, that the style is the man, is true, 
but may easily be taken to mean too much; for cer- 
tainly biography shows that one man may have a 
special gift of revealing his better self more fully than 
his baser; while another may have the much com- 
moner besetment which works just the other way. 
Yet, taking ‘‘style’’ in its very broadest sense, as 
meaning the total art-reflection of the frame of mind 
which the author has succeeded in bringing to the 
production of his volume—total art-reflection of its 
every inmost yea, yea and nay, nay to God, nature and 
man—the style is the book. For it is by the book’s 
art that its maker’s frame of mind is revealed and im- 
parted, or, at any rate, offered to and urged‘upon, 
the reader—a fact whose immeasurable importance 
is that on our frames of mind are framed our lives. 
Why, then, may we not truly say, the ultimate spir- 
itual value of a book is better judged by the sum 
total of beauty and nobility in its literary art than by 
its author’s conscious purpose or pose, or by any other 
one thing? I shall put the query to Herbert and his 
father the very next time they come into my woods. 
For I see, or think I do, that unless this be positive- 
ly untrue, the best thing the reading world can do to 
discourage in literature the mating of bad morals to 
goodart, is to cease to tolerate in it the mating of 
good moralsto bad art. Moreover, I make so bold 
as to callthisa moralduty. It may not be written 
in the bond; J] donot see it staring at me in the Ten 
Commandments; but I remember that it is by things 
above and beyond the Ten Commandments that we 
must be judged both hereafter and now, whether in 
our art or in our morals. 


NorTHAMPTON, Mass. 


The Puritan and the Football Player. 
BY JOHN CORBIN. 


THE rapid growth in the popularity of the Ameri- 
can game of football is, perhaps, the most marked 
example of the development of the athletic spirit 
which, in less than a generation, has transformed our 
city youth from a pale denizen of crowded streets, 
billiard parlors and ballrooms intoa creature of abun- 
dant health and muscular vitality. Twenty-five years 
ago, football was known only to the most advanced 
spirits among the great universities of the Eastern 
States. Ten years ago it was virtually unknown south 
of the Potomac and west of the Alleghanies. To-day 
there is scarcely a college or even a school in the 
country that has not its eleven; or if there is, the 
prime ambition of its members is to have one. For 
good or for bad the progress of the sport has been as 
steady and as irresistible as the progress of the spirit 
of colonization, which a century ago swept over the 
same territory. 

With this movement another has kept pace, step by 
step. The anxious parent, the college faculty, the 
newspapers, and finally a State Legislature, have 
spoken out vigorously in condemnation. Wherever 
young men have given loose rein to the quickening 
forces of nature within them, the moralists of an elder 
generation have looked on with distrust, displeasure, 
and finally with trenchant condemnation. If the dif- 
ference here were casual and transitory it would 
scarcely deserve notice; but it is as old as the Anglo- 
Norman nation, and bids fair to last as long. From 
the beginning, our race has felt the pure joy of living 
with much of the intensity of our Norman ancestors; 
and from the beginning that joy has been curbed by 
the sturdy moral sense of the Saxon. In times past 
the voice of our racial conscience has been raised 
against the poet, the playwright; and now that these 
arts——tho fallen since that earlier day—are respected 
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by intelligent men, the same voice is raised against 
that humble artist in actuality, the sportsman. The 
outcry against the football player is, however, older 
than most of us suspect. As early as 1583 one Philip 
Stubbes, convinced that the end of the world was at 
hand, published an ‘‘Anatomie”’ of the ‘‘Abuses in the 
Realme of England,’’ and, as one of the chief of the 
“abuses” that were plunging mankind into the bottom- 
less pit, he inveighs against football. The pessimist of 
to-day contents himself, in his general foreboding, with 
regard to the world, with predicting the end of a cycle 
of progress, or, at most, with upbraiding his era for 
degeneration; but in respect to abhorrence of foot- 
ball, he would follow Goodman Stubbes to the ex- 
treme limit of Elizabethan invective. Says Philip: 

‘*Now whois so grosly blinde that seeth not that 
these aforesaid exercises not only withdraw us from 
godliness and virtue, but also haile and allure us to 
wickednesse and sin? Foras concerning football play- 
ing I protest unto youthat it may rather be calleda 
friendlie kinde of fyghte than a play or recreation—a 
bloody and murthering practice than a felowly sport or 
pastime. For dooth not everyone lye in waight for his 
adversarie, seeking to overthrow him and picke him on 
his nose, though it be on hard stones, on ditch or dale, 
or valley or hill, or whatever place soever it be he 
careth not, so he have him downe; and he that can serve 
the most of this fashion he is counted the only fellow, 
and who but he? So that by this means some- 
times their necks are broken, sometimes their backs, 
sometimes their legs, sometimes their armes, sometimes 
their noses gush out with blood, sometimes their eyes 
start out, and sometimes hurte in one place, sometimes 
in another. But whosoever scapeth away the best 
goeth not scot free, but is either forewounded, craised, 
or bruised, so as he dyeth of it or else scapeth very hard- 
lie; and no mervaile, for they have the sleights to meet 
one betwixt two, to dash him against the hart with their 
elbowes, to butt him under the short ribs with their 
griped fists and with their knees to catch him on the 
hip and pick him on his neck, with a hundred such 
murthering devices. And hereof groweth envy, ran- 
cour, and malice,and sometimes brawling, murther, 
homicide, and great effusion of blood, as experience 
daily teacheth.”’ 

It is worth noting by the way that among the other 
‘«abuses” which Stubbes anatomizes in this instruct- 
ive volume, are to be found the characteristic delights 
of the body, the eye, and the imagination of the gen- 
eration which gave Spenser his readers and Marlowe 
and Shakespeare their hearers—which in short made 


possible 
“| he highest reaches of the human wit.”’ 


It will not have escaped the reader that all the mod- 
ern chargesagainst the game of footballare distinctly 
stated in the antique phrases of Stubbes. The game 
‘‘ withdraws us from godliness and virtue,’’ which is to 
say from ‘‘the proper end of residence at a univer- 
sity”; it endangers life; it brutalizes those who are 
not disabled or killed; and by giving undue notoriety 
to those engaged, it establishes false standards—for 
is not the football player to-day ‘‘counted the only 
fellow, and who but he’’? 

The answers to these charges are as familiar to 
most people as the charges themselves. It has been 
shown by actual statistics at Yale and at Harvard— 
and [ don’t know how many other universities and 
colleges—that the athletes are on the whole of better 
standing than the non-athletes. ‘If they are fora sea- 
son withdrawn from academic godliness and virtue, 
they are on the whole enabled by increased bodily 
and mental vigor to make up lost time. 

The danger to life and limb, tho considerable, is 
not proportionally great. An ingenious statistician 
at Harvard once calculated that more men were seri- 
ously injured by slipping up in the college yard than 
by being tackled on the football field; and it is cer- 
tain that since men have been properly trained for 
the game no one has been killed on the football field 
in the leading universities. The lists of accidents 
which have been so widely circulated of late are made 
up mainly trom institutions where football is either 
frowned upon or neglected. When the game is un- 
derstood and properly cultivated, its physical effects 
are in the main beneficial. 

As to the effect of the game on the mental and 
moral make-up of the players, absolute data are impos- 
sible; but it is fair to say that those who are best fitted 
by actual experience to judge have most to say in its 
favor. Generally speaking, brutality is discouraged 
because clean, sportsman-like football is so tmuch 
more effective in the long run. On occasions, to be 
sure, bad counsels prevail. The late truce between 


Harvard and Yale was the direct result of what foot- 
ballmen call ‘‘ dirty play’’; but it must be remember- 
ed that it was the football men themselves who called 
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the halt. So far so good; but what can be said to the 
charge that the football player prospers more in the 
eyes of his classmates than the scholar? I once heard 
an ingenious disputant answer that if sport is so much 
more attractive than learning and wisdom, it was the 
fault of the instructors for rendering what they taught 
sodry. As it happened I was at this time teaching a 
class of Harvard men, and I was struck with the hope- 
lessness of making them as interested in what I had 
to say as inthe prospect of a Yale game. I should be 
sorry to think it the fault of the teacher if the ath- 
lete is ‘‘ counted the only fellow, and who but he ?” 

The fault, if it be a fault, lies very deep in human 
nature; and the pedagog is wise who traces it to its 
source. Why is it that the child learns his letters 
from the blocks he plays with, and learns to read 
under the joyous spell of Mother Goose? And why 
is it that the world of men reckons him greatest who 
has given the heart most delight? The only fellow 
is William Shakespeare, maker of plays, and who 
but he? If the callow world of undergraduates 
awards first honor to those who give delight through 
their strength, their skill and their courage, we can 
only wonder and surmise. And yet a physiologist 
might have a wordtosay. The physical prime of 
man, we are told, comes between the ages of twenty 
and thirty, the mental prime at forty or fifty. If 
young fellows at college feel to the full the pleasure 
of strong and active limbs, and realize the joy of 
prowess, there is the better hope that when the time 
comes they may know the delights of a strong mind 
and a dauntless soul. 

As forthe American game of football, as it was 
actually played last year and this, and is likely to be 
played for a decade to come, that is a very different 
matter. Its most ardent champion would, I think, 
admit that it has perhaps not yet reached its best de- 
velopment. The glory of this efflorescence of young 
manhood which we call sport is that it has ethics of 
its Own more generous and more chivalrous than 
those of the scholar or the statesman. To take un- 
due advantage of an enemy is, or should be, as base 
as to hit a blow from behind. The English, who are 
older at games than we, havea quiet way of disposing 
of a fellow by saying ‘‘He is nosportsman.” The 
phrase denotes the limit of all that is undesirable. 
If in America the general standard of sportsman- 
ship is less chivalrous, the fault lies not with the 
sport, but with the disposition of the generation we 
live in. In anew country, when the struggle is still 
waging with the gigantic forces’ of nature, when utter 
failure and stupendous power are equally open to all, 
it is not strange that we lay stress on success. The 


‘chief end of a contest is not a day’s sport, far from 


it. It is to beat Yale, to beat Princeton, to beat 
Harvard. Those familiar with the history of the 
great games of the past decade know that some of 
them at least have been won by unfair practices— 
‘‘bloody and murthering practice,’’ and that none of 
our great universities has been free of reproach. 
One passage in Stubbes, who cannot, like his mod- 
ern successors be accused of ignorance of the sport, 
reads like an expert report of what happened in the 
games that caused Harvard and Yale to stop playing 
each other until they cooled off. 

‘They have sleights to meet one betwixt two, to dash 
him againtthe hart with their elbowes, to butt him under 
the short ribs with their griped fists, and with their 
knees to catch him on the hipand pick him on his neck.” 


Every phrase brings to mind American players 
whose names it is a charity to leave unre- 
corded. It is a simple fact that it is no unu- 
sual thing for a team to go into a game with a 
set determination to ‘‘do up”—‘‘do up” is the word, 
and what but it?—to do up the best players on the 
opposing team. Yet even the most thoughtful 
sportsman of to-day would not decide against Ameri- 
can football; for all sports that are worthy of the 
name tend naturally to work out, in the long run, into 
higher forms and nobler sentiment. A brave old 
Cornishman, named Carew, who wrote about the 
time Shakespeare was writing ‘‘Hamlet,’’ speaks 
well of the older English game. He says: 

‘*The play is verilie both rude and rough, yet such 
as is not destitute of policies in some sort resembling 
the feats of war. I cannot well resolve whether 
I should the more commend this game for its manhood 
and exercise or condemn it for the boisterousness and 
harm which it begetteth; for as on the one side it makes 
their bodies strong, hard and nimble, and puts a cour- 
age into their hearts to meet an enemy in the face, so 
on the other part it is accompanied by many dangers, 
some of which do not even fall to the players’ share, for 
the proof whereof when the hurling is ended you shall 
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see them retiring home as from a pitched battle with 
bloody pates, bones broken and out of joint, and such 
bruises as serve to shorten their days, yet all is good 
play, and never attorney or coroner troubled for the 
matter.” 

Yet all is good play! That is the beginning of it, 
and theend. To the mind of the Puritan, perhaps, 
good play willalways be distasteful; and there will be 
talk of the coroner—or of a State Legislature. But 
the poets can never be finally put down, the theaters 
finally closed. And as surely as young men respond 
to the wonderful flow of physical strength within 
their veins, they will forever rejoice in good play. 
Inthe heyday of Puritanism football was put down, 
or nearly so; but it was not dead; and a generation 
or two of sportsmen in England have made a pleas- 
ant and playable game of it. Would not the latter- 
day Puritan in America do well to take the hint, and, 
scorning the coroner, bend his energies, with the 
college graduate and the enlightened teacher, toward 
making the play better and better? If he will do this 
the voice of the young man will hail him too as the 
only fellow, and who but he. 


New York City. 


Was John Alden an Irishman? 


BY WM. ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


THE very question seems revolutionary. It star- 
tlesone. The idea that this ‘‘ member of the first 
Congregational church in America,” a typical Pil- 
grim Father and withal a Calvinist, should be Irish! 
That the man that married the damsel whom Long- 
fellow calls a ‘‘ Purztan maiden,’’ should be from the 
land of St. Patrick! What concord hath the popular 
idea of an Irishman with the traditional one of a 
Puritan? The two seem contradictory, if not de- 
structive. 

Yet while some tremble with fear or are aghast 
with horror, others are hoping and praying that it 
may be proved that John Alden came of that noble 
stock which in early Christian centuries was so grand- 
ly missionary, and that filled Europe, including the 
lands where our Teutonic savage forbears dwelt, with 
Christian light and knowledge. In the goodly com- 
pany of those descended from John Alden, and Pris- 
cilla Mullins of Huguenot stock, are not a few who 
- would be proud of their Irish descent through this il- 
lustrious forefather, could his Irish origin be proved. 

Whatever may have been his ancestry, John Alden 
is one of the founders of America to be proud of. 
His only authentic biography has been written by 
William Bradford. It reminds us of those one-line 
characterizations which we find among the Hebrew 
genealogists, who make a sentence tell a three-vol- 
ume story. As nearly all the Aldens in the United 
States, with the exception of a few late-comers to 
America, are descended from this man, who, whether 
Irish or English,was sent from God and named John, 
they may desire to refresh their memory. Bradford 
says of him: 

‘*A hopful yong man was much desired, but left to 
his own liking to go or stay when he came here; but he 
stayed and maryed here.” 


We are all familiar with his Story, sofar as it may 
be read in the library of the Pilgrim’s own writings, 
but nothing is known of him in the previous story of 
the Separatists. The first time his name appears is 
asasigner, the seventh, of the famous Cape Cod 
Compact. In the ‘‘ Mayflower” cabin he put his au- 
tograph on that document, and it is now often re- 
peated in ink, bronze and stone. Next, we meet with 
his name among those 


‘‘ which came over first, in the year 1620, and their fam. 
ilies; and were, by the blessing of God, the first begin- 
ners, and (in a sort) the foundation, of all the planta- 
tions and colonies in New England.” 


If Carver, Bradford, Winslow, Brewster, Allerton, 
and Standish were the leaders of the older Pilgrim 
party from the Netherlands, John Alden was cer- 
tainly among the very first of the newer genera- 
tion of Pilgrim leaders and makers of New Plym- 
outh. Born in 1599, he was perhaps the young- 
est of the forty-one signers; but his story is a long 
one of usefulness and varied ability. He was just 
the kind of a man to be a success in the New 
World, and to build himself as a living stone into the 
new commonwealth. He was sanguine in tempera- 
ment and ever buoyant in hope. Besides being a 
very useful public servant and a good citizen he ap- 
pears to have been of pure private character and of a 
sweet and winsome personality. 

Longfellow has painted with spirit and rich color 
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the life of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. He is not ac- 
curate as to facts and chronology, but he has caught 
the truth. Happy the Pilgrim fathers and mothers, 
to be thus glorified in the numbers of the poet and 
on the canvas of Boughton, instead of being turned 
over to the coarse jesting of a Washington Irving. 
All love to read ‘‘ The Courtship of Miles Standish.”’ 
Probably nine-tenths of English and American 
readers accept the poem as history. Yet frankly, I 
confess, its plot outrages my idea of European human 
nature, and especially of the sort in the Germanic 
race. I can imagine a ‘‘ go-between’’ in old Japan, 
where personality was nearly a blank, but not in New 
Plymouth. I do not believe that Miles Standish 
ever sent John Alden to do his courting; or, that 
John Alden attempted it for him. Knowing the na- 
ture of my ancestors and the rudiments of psychol- 
ogy, I cannot accept the rhythmic story as aught but 
pure fiction. I doubt the main episode of the poem, 
as much as I doubt that Priscilla Mullens rode on a 
white bull (when no cattle were in the colony until 
1624), or that a wedding tour in the Plymouth of 
1621 was very long in space or time. -If John Alden 
had the usual Celtic wit and fire which is the Heaven- 
bestowed gift upon the Irish race, or if endowed with 
the nerve of his possible Norse forbears, he was, 
most surely, ready to speak for himself from the first, 
without intermediary, possibly even without the 
maiden’s prompting. 

In any event, however, this was a typical American 
wedding, zf an Irishman married a maiden of French 
descent and zf an Englishman, nursing secretly his 
ancestral Roman Catholic faith, had a painful interest 
as spectator and could quote the Kentish proverb 
about trying to gather cherries at Christmas-time. 
Among our composite people, all nationalities blend 
and many creeds are fused in marriage. 

The finding of John Alden at Southampton by 
Bradford, was almost as wonderful in its way as was 
the discovery at Troas, of Luke, the beloved physi- 
cian, by Paul the Pilgrim, when about to leave the 
home-continent for the colony of Philippi, in the new 
lands of Europe. As Paul the prisoner, late in life 
wrote, ‘‘only Luke is with me,’’ so Bradford might 
sometimes thus write of his best helper, for John 
Alden was for forty years his right-hand man. Alden 
also served thirteen years as treasurer of the colony; 
and, when, by and by, he went to Duxbury, he sat 
eight times as deputy from the smaller towns to the 
capital. He lived to a good old age, dying in 1687, 
as thelast male survivor of the ‘‘ Mayflower” com- 
pany, having outlived also the heroic and poetic 
period, and fallen onthe evil days of intolerance. He 
certainly never made money out of the public crib. 

If he were an Irishman, he left a shining example 
to all his fellow-countrymen in America, including 
Greater New York; for tho he showed facility in poli- 
tics, he exemplified also the virtues of willingness of 
service, subordination of ambition, and hatred of 
spoil. He left an estate valued at fifty pounds. 
Among his possessions was a Bible, which may have 
come fresh from the press, just before Alden left 
Southampton, and which he may possibly have owned 
in London; for, it was printed by Robert Barker, 
printer to the King, in 1620. 

John Alden seems to have been very conservative in 
his nature, and especially so in his old age, when he, 
perhaps, narrowed in his sympathies; then he became 
rather too much a Puritan and quite too little of a 
Pilgrim in his treatment of the Quakers. Evidently 
he was susceptible to the influences not only of Pris- 
cilla, but of strong men also. Goodwin writes well, 
in saying: 

‘« The old captain [Standish] as long as he lived had 
retained Alden in liberal ways; but when the Quakers 
came, Standish was dead, leaving Alden tothe malign 
influence of Prence and Collier.” 

What was the ancestral line of John the cooper on 
the ‘‘Mayflower”? There are at least ten places in 
the United States, mostly villages, which bear the 
name of Aiden. In England there is an Aldenham, 
and in Rhenish Prussia an Aldenhoven. In the 
Netherlands there are three places in Gelderland, 
one in Limburg, and one in North Brabant, which 
have this name Alden in their composition; but 
whether these forms of words arise from the soften- 
ing and lengthening of the Frisian or Teutonic term 
meaning ‘‘old,” I leave for antiquarians to settle. 
Who knows but that the island of Aiden, off the 
coast of Norway, may be one of the ancestral homes 
of this Plymouth man? There are said to be Aldens 
in North England, but how early the families bearing 
that name were there is not known. It is also said 
that Professor Haldane, of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, 
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claimed John’s relation to the Aldens in this part of 
Great Britain. There was a Mr. Alden, a scholar of 
St. John’s College, who is mentioned as one who had 
suffered in the terrors of St. Bartholomew’s Day. 
Volume VIII of the Publications of the Huguenot 
Society of London shows that in 1575-’76 denization 
papers were granted to ‘‘Susan and Sarah Alden, 
daughters of John Alden, of London, grocer, etc.” 
(Denizations and Naturalizations, 1509-1603.) There 
was also a John Alden from Hertfordshire, of the 
Middle Temple in London, who in 1607 was awarded 
acoat of arms. In the list of the forty-two adven- 
turers of the company who, on the twenty-fifth of No- 
vember, 1625, signed the composition with the Plym- 
outh Colony to receive two hundred pounds a year 
for nine years, the first name is that of Robert All- 
den. It is alsosaid that in the register of the Walloon 
church worshiping in the crypt of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, there are several Aldens and Aldines mentioned; 
but I have no record of the dates. The later notices 
of Anne Alden and other Huguenot refugees in Eng- 
land, af¢er the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, are 
not important for our inquiry. 

Except these references and suggestions, I have 
not been able, aftersome search in genealogical ar- 
chives in England, to find the name of Alden. Pro- 
tracted inquiry at Southampton among antiquaries 
has not yielded the name there. Questioning the 
venerable John O’Hart, of Clontarf, near Dublin, the 
learned author of Irish genealogies, he informs me 
that the name Alden is derived from the Irish a//den; 
which itself is composed of the Irish word ‘‘a//,’’ 
great, strong or mighty, and ‘‘ den,’’ partial or favor- 
able (?). Asthe name implies, it was once that ofa 
powerful family in Ireland, and the name is common 
in Ireland from medieval times until the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, but not after that time. 

‘* Dispossessed of their patrimony by a native family 
more powerful than their own, or by the English dur- 
ing the Cromwellian invasion of Ireland, the Aldens, 
like many another ancient Irish family, became scat- 
tered and some of them settled in France; for among 
the names of Huguenot families, naturalized in Great 
Britain and Ireland, commencing A.D. 1681 in the reign 
ot King Charles II and ending in 1712 in the reign of 
Queen Anne appears the name Alden.” 


So as yet we are unable to learn the genealogy of 
John Alden, father of eleven children, superb founder 
of a large family, and progenitor of a long line of no- 
ble Americans. We wonder whether, in his mental 
composition, Celtic wit and fire, or Anglo-Saxon 
tenacity and practicalness did most abound. Whether 
John Alden’s immediate ancestors came from above 
or below thé line which divides Europe into cold 
lands producing beer and butter, and into warm lands 
yielding oil and wine, we are certain that his trade 
was a thoroughly practical one. Helivedin the days 
before tea and coffee blessed and cursed the world 
and weakened the nerves of white men; the daily 
drink of the Pilgrims, as of all Englishmen and Euro- 
peans, was beer; altho by compulsion the ‘‘ Mayflow- 
er’’ passengers were teetotalers, having probably sold 
all their beer, with their butter, to pay their debts 
and clear their two ships at Southampton. Never- 
theless, a cooper was by law, as well as in diet, a ne- 
cessity to the colonists; for one of their first sources 
of revenue, as they hoped, would be clapboards, or, 
as we Call them now, staves—the old word clapboard 
having reference to clawing or clinching. English 
law on the subject was sufficiently stringent. It re- 
quired all who took out of England clapboards in 
keg or barrel to bring back an equal amount of tim- 
ber of the same form and quality, under penalty of 
heavy fines. The first industrial efforts of the Plym- 
outh men, with the end in view of sending home a 
paying cargo, was in the line of making staves 
or clapboards. John Alden no doubt attended 
to the gathering and dressing of the staves while 
Doctor Fuller inspected and passed upon the sassa- 
fras. 

The conclusion to which we come is, that John Al- 
den is just as likely to have been of Huguenot as of 
Irish parentage. Yet what odds? -Be he of Norse, 
Celtic, Gallic or Teutonic stock, his was a beautiful, 
pure and useful life. Among the Pilgrim ard Plym- 
outh company were people of no fewer than seven 
nationalities, English, Scottish, Welsh, Irish, Dutch, 
Walloon and Huguenot, and perhaps of as many vari- 
ous Churches, national and separatist; yet in the unity 
of the Spirit they fulfilled the law of Christ, giving our 
nation its type and inspiring example. We are shed- 
ding some Puritan notions, Wecan affordto. Let 
us hold to Pilgrim ideas. In our land, do we not 


value character even more than ancestry? Irish or 
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Huguenot, we honor John Alden. Meanwhile, we, 
in Robinsonian aptitude, wait for fresh light to break 
from the records. 

Irnaca, N, Y. 


City Hall Park. 
Il. 


BY J. STEPHENSON. 


MARCH 18th, 1766, the Stamp Act was repealed, 
and on June 4th of that year the people.met in the 
Park to celebrate the event. Bells were rung, can- 
nons fired; an ox was barbecued, twenty-five barrels 
of beer and a hogshead of rum punch were provided 
for the feast. During the time of general rejoicing 
the first Liberty-pole was erected; it stood nearly 
opposite the present Postal Telegraph Building, cor- 
ner of Murray Street and Broadway; Montagne’s 
public house, for several years the headquarters of 
the Sons of Liberty, was situated on the same block. 
The pole bore a banner with the words, ‘‘ The King, 
Pitt, Liberty.” As the shades of evening fell a torch 
was applied to twenty-five cords of wood and a pyra- 
mid of tar barrels, prepared for the occasion; and 
the spirit of independence grew in every bosom as 
the beacon light of liberty danced and sparkled. 
The soldiers, in their barracks on the line of Cham- 
bers Street, were angry observers of the scene; popu- 
lar rejoicing was aggravation to them; popular tri- 
umph was the defeat of their king. They awaited 
their opportunity, and on the night of August roth 
they cut down the pole. On the following day the 
people met on the Commons to raise another, and 
were attacked by the soldiers, several being wounded; 
a few days later the pole was reared by the people; 
but on September 23d it was again cut down. With- 
in two days it was re-erected, only to be cut down 
again in March of the following year. March 1gth, 
1767, the day following the destruction of the third 
pole, a fourth was erected, secured by iron bands, 
and a watch set to guard it. Two days later the sol- 
diers attempted to destroy it, but were repulsed by 
the citizens. For nearly three years this pole stood 
unmolested, a rallying place for the Sons of Liberty. 
January 13th, 1770, the soldiers again attacked the 
pole; they tried to blow it up with gunpowder, but 
failed; then they turned their attention to a knot of 
citizens gathered in front of Montagne’s, forced them 
indoors at the point of the bayonet, broke the win- 
dows and demolished the furniture of the tavern. 
On the two following nights attempts were made 
which were not successful; but on the 16th the sol- 
diers accomplished their design, leveled the pole, 
sawed it up and piled it before Montagne’s door. 
The insult aroused the people; 3,000 of them met on 
the Commons the following night, quiet, orderly but 
determined; they passed resolutions denouncing the 
action of the soldiers. Out of this meeting grew the 
first battle of the Revolutionary War, fought on the 
following day between the citizens of New York and 
the British soldiers. John Street, between Cliff 
Street and Burling Slip, ought to be a sacred place 
to every American; for there the Battle of ‘‘Golden 
Hill’’ was fought, the first blood shed, the first life 
offered up in the cause of Indendence. 

When the riots incident to the cutting down of the 
fourth Liberty-pole had subsided, the citizens petition- 
ed the Corporation for permission to erect another, but 
were refused. The Liberty-pole, however, had nowcome 
to represent a principle which the people had no idea 
of relinquishing; so they purchased a piece of land 
near where the former poles stood, and on February 
6th, 1770, the fifth pole was set up. It is described 
as of ‘‘great length, protected for nearly two-thirds 
of its hight by iron bands and rivets.” It was sunk 
twelve feet into the ground, and on its topmast there 
was a vane bearing the word now grown so dear to 
the people, the magic word, ‘‘Liberty.’’ Fifteen 
years later, when Colonial dependence had given 


place to National independence, Isaac Sears claimed ° 


the piece of ground upon which the’pole was erected, 
stating that he had bought the ground from Thomas 
Arden and wife, February 3d, 1770, paying for the 
same eighty pounds. Montagne, through fear of the 
soldiers or as a matter of business, refused any longer 
to harbor the Sons of Liberty. They secured another 
house at the lower end of the Park, which they named 


Hampden Hall and continned their meetings. In 


the latter part of March a party of British soldiers 
were ordered to Pensacola; they swore that they 
would take part of the Liberty-pole with them as a 
souvenir, 


On March 29th they attacked the pole 
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but were repulsed; re-enforced, they pursued the citi- 
zens to Hampden Hall and attempted to force'an en- 
trance. The bells on St. George’s Chapel, then in 
Beekman Street, rung out a general alarm; the peo- 
ple came hurrying from every direction, and the sol- 
diers were obliged to flee to their barracks. From 
the end of March to the third of April a strong guard 
protected the pole, and the disappointed soldiers 
sailed to Pensacola without a chip. The pole stood 
until New York fell into the hands of the British in 
1776, when it was leveled by the order of Cunning- 
ham. May toth, a meeting in opposition to the im- 
portation of British goods was held; and the following 
June a quantity of British goods, seized by the Liber- 
ty Boys, was burned in the Fields. July 6th, 1774, a 
meeting was held in opposition to the ‘‘ Boston Port 
Act.’" It was at this meeting that Alexander Ham- 
ilton, then a Columbia, or rather King’s College stu- 
dent of seventeen, first appeared as a public speaker. 
Later various meetings discussing public affairs, and 
the battles of Lexington and Concord were held. 
July 9th, 1776, a notable meeting was convened on 
the Commons, a brigade of soldiers were drawn up 
in hollow square about where the Park fountain now 
stands; no British soldiers these, with British Gen- 
eral at their head, but patriots commanded by the 
immortal Washington himself. Within the hollow 
square he sits on horseback, and bows his head as 
the aide at his side reads the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Three hearty cheers were given as the 
last words died away; the birth cry of a new nation 
had been heard; henceforth there was no more use, 
as ornament, for either the king or his statue. The 
crowd hastened to the Battery and, overturning the 
statue of George III, broke it up and shipped it to 
Connecticut, where the patriotic daughters of Gov- 
ernor Wolcott, and their friends, manufactured it 
into more than 42,000 bullets, leaden messengers 
which later did their part in breaking British shackles. 

Two objects in the Park to-day claim our special 

attention; for they link us with a past in which men 
held their lives less sacred than their country’s weal. 
The Hall of Records was remodeled during the pres- 
ent century, but its walls, built one hundred and 
forty years ago, heard the last sigh of many a patriot 
prisoner. During the seven years of British occu- 
pancy this building was the most notorious of the no- 
torious prisons of New York. It was the headquarters 
of Provost Cunningham, the most contemptible and 
cowardly brute which modern military annals knows 
anything about. It is said that at first he professed 
himself a Son of Liberty, but that later Tory princi- 
ples dominated his actions. He was active in an as- 
sault upon the Liberty-pole in 1775, but was quickly 
subdued and lodged in jail. Later he wreaked ven- 
geance upon the helpless prisoners. In this building, 
sometimes called the ‘‘ Provost,’’ the officers of the 
American Army and prisoners of note were chiefly 
confined. So closely were the prisoners packed that 
when they wanted toturn at night on their bed of 
plank they did it by word of command. ‘Right’’ 
or ‘‘Left’’ was the signal for the human mass to 
turn together. One of the noted prisoners confined 
here was Ethan Allen, the leader of the ‘‘Green 
Mountain Boys.’’ Many stories, probable and im- 
probable, are told of him in connection with his en- 
forced residence in New York or its vicinity. It is 
said that on one occasion he boasted that mother 
never bore seven such sons as he and his brothers. 
A witty British officer, with a knowledge of the 
Scriptures, reminded him that Mary Magdalene also 
was delivered of seven devils. This sally was rather 
complimentary to the fiery patriotism of the hero of 
Ticonderoga. 

The other object which claims our attention is the 
statue of Nathan Hale, the Coventry Hero. In the 
bloom of his youth he willingly surrendered his life 
for his country. Through the perfidy of a relative 
he was captured on Long Island and taken to the 
headquarters of General Howe, who was stationed at 
the Beekman house, First Avenue and Fiftieth Street. 
He was tried in the greenhouse and condemned as a 
spy. It is not exactly known where he spent his 
last night on earth; but it is probable that it was in the 
present Hall of Records. It seems certain that he 
was in the custody of Cunningham, who refused him 
the offices of-a clergyman or the use of a Bible. The 
letters which he wrote to his mother, sister and lady- 
love weretorn up. There is also a difference of opin- 
ion as to where he was executed. Some assert that 
it was a little south of the Beekman house. The 
best data, however, points to Rutger’s orchard, near 

the intersection of the present East Broadway and 
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Market Street. He was just twenty-one years of age, 
and engaged to be married to an estimable young 
woman. Seventy-five years after his death, the lady 
to whom he had plighted his troth lay dying. In her 
delirium she talked of ‘‘Nathan’’ and the happy 
days more than threescore years in the past. 

In recent times the Park has witnessed scenes 
worth recalling. The rejoicings incident to the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal, the visit of General Lafay- 
ette and the introduction of the Croton water are all 
within the memory of our oldest citizens; while a good 
many of us remember the wild scenes occasioned by 
the Draft Riots of 1863, and the era of national sad- 
ness when the body of the martyred President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln, lay in state in the City Hall. New York 
has a past as interesting as her future is prophetic. 


New York City. 


German Notes. 
BY GEORGE D. PETERSEN, 


THE end of November is the beginning of the po- 
litical year in Germany, and the stir of forthcoming 
«* motions,’’ ‘ bills” and debates, is in the air, which 
is to say, of course, in the pages of the newspapers. 

The summer season is a thankless one for editors. 
The portals of the Reichstag are ‘closed; the halls of 
the Landtag have ceased echoing to the banging of 
their green shield doors; the Ministers of State are 
absent, the Kaiser out of reach of reporters in the 
northern seas. A dull time, in truth! But as has 
been said, ’tis coming to an end. The Reichstag is 
called for the end of November, and the Landtag 
will commence its fall sessions a little later, after the 
squire-members have had a little bit more hunting; 
no use in summoning ¢hat so early, for it will not 
come. 

Meanwhile, since these legislative bodies last dis- 
solved, certain incidents have claimed the public at- 
tention. The first of these was the opening of what 
in Germany must be regarded as an extraordinarily 
vigorous campaign in favor of granting the money 
which the Emperor wishes for naval purposes. The 
Reichstag ended its session by refusing a portion of 
this demand. The Secretary of the Navy retired; 
thereupon a new one was appointed, and Herr von 
Miquel given larger room and authority in the Cabi- 
net, with this result; a systematic, energetic, over- 
whelming influencing through the press of public 
opinion in favor of the rejected bill. Excellent finan- 
cier as Minister von Miquel has proved himself to be 
his whole life long, he sees, of course, that money, 
even if the sum be pretty prodigious, is well expended, 
if expended in print; it will bring high interest if it 
brings the millions which His Majesty has set his 
heart on having. So there has been no sparing of 
the secret funds of the Government, and none of 
the press funds of friendly political factions. And if 
the German public is not convinced by this date— 
when the Navy Supply bill is about to reappear before 
the Reichstag—that all the countries of the earth 
have more ships than Germany, that German mer- 
chandise is exposed at sea, and German subjects by 
land to hostile fleets, while the poor Kaiser has only 
a rotten old cruiser or two with which to try the tre- 
mendous task of defending loyal German citizens and 
the glorious German flag, why, then the reason is not 
to be found in the last of newspaper columns on. the 
matter. If the bill does not pass this time, after ¢hzs 
preparation, the fault cannot be laid at the door of 
the Government officials; they have done their level 
best; they have written their fingers black, the public 
knowledge confused, the public conscience disturbed, 
history in the face, truth to defiance, and common 
sense to the Devil! More, not even Bismarck’s staff 
could do. And they have only a follower of the 

Brass Chancellor for their chief. 

Well, ous verrons, as the French say. Person- 
ally, I predict that the Emperor will get his ships.. 
If he is going to employ Turkey as a possible 
future check on Russia, in case the new Franco- 
Russian alliance grows threatening, he will, in 
fact, require more ships. Germany can be useful 
to distant allies mainly by means of sea power. And 
as Bismarck said, statesmanship and diplomacy are 
a mere consideration of give and take. The more 
you can offer, the more you will be sought. 

The Liberals, who are as patriotic as anybody, 
would vote for a navy as large as England’s. But 
first they would like to see the schools better provided 
for; then there are the hundred thousands of subal- 
tern railway and post officials whose salaries need 
raising. Their pay is out of proportion to the in- 
creased cost of living, just as their number is out of 
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proportion to the increased bulk of traffic. The past 
summer there has occurred on an average over one 
_ accident on the railways a day; and it is conceded 


that want of proper machinery and the needful num- - 


ber of hands is to blame for the catastrophes. Un- 
less ships are urgently required, therefore, these 
persons would like any new grants of supplies to go 
toward abating these internal evils. But if other- 
wise, if the Government has really serious dangers to 
anticipate for want of ships, why—they will vote for 
the fleet and bear the evils. Not evena Liberal in 
this country thinks of the people as the power repre- 
sented by the Government; but bends first or last to 
the Government as a higher, mysterious, foreknow- 
ing superior. It is not much different in other coun- 
tries of the Continent; for which reason the rulers of 
all of them secure whatever war supplies they ask for. 

A second incident that agitated the summer calm 
in politics was connected with this very subject; the’ 
Emperor held a review of uncommon vastness and 
splendor. The soldiery was put to as great exertions 
as in actual warfare; hundreds of miles of fields and 
meadows were rendered useless; the constitution of 
numerous men broken down, the lives of others cut 
short. At what expense; for what purpose? 

it was the Bavarian Radicals who asked the ques- 
tion angrily in open Congress. But men everywhere 
put it to themselves in secret. The review got the 
nickname of the Parade campaign, and there is likely 
to be deprecatory mention of it in the speeches of the 
opposition for a long time to come. 

The third incident was the resolution taken formally 
by the vote of the majority of the deputies, at the 
annual Social Democratic Convention, to favor can- 
didates of other parties with their ballot, in case of 
elections for the Landtags. 

Now perhaps not all of my readers know that 
the Landtags, or State Congresses, are supplied 
with members by systems of voting, quite different 
from that in use for the Reichstag, or Imperial Con- 
gress. The members of this last-mentioned House 
are elected by universal, secret suffrage. The Land- 
tag, on the contrary. is, first of all, divided into two 
Chambers: a Chamber of Peers and a Chamber of 
Representatives. The Peers appear by right of per- 
sonal title, or by appointment by the King. The 
deputies to the Second Chamber, so-called, are 
elected variously in the different kingdoms and 
duchies. 

In the Kingdom of Wurtemberg the members 
hitherto were partly privileged, partly elected; the 
Chamber consisted of seventy deputies, forty-seven 
of whom were commoners, and twenty-three knights 
and clericals, the number of each portion, the elected 
ind the privileged, being fixed by law. 

The members of both Chambers received a daily 
fee, the members of the House of Lords, who sat only 
about a quarter as often as the lower Chamber, re- 
ceiving fees as long as the other held its sessions; so 
that the salary ofa peer, or his proxy—for a peer was 
not obliged to attend in person—amounted to four 
times that of a member of the Second Chamher. 

In Prussia, the members of the Second Chamber 
are elected by electors. An equal number of electors 
exist for three several classes of voters. These 
classes are defined bylaw. “The first class consists of 
nobles and men of highest wealth. The second of 
citizens of middle wealth. The third, practically, 
of the poor or laboring classes. Each vote of the 
enrolled members of the first class counts; five men’s 
votes cast in the urns for the second class count 
one; while, in the third class, it takes ten ballots to 
make up one count. 

There are different election days set aside for the 
three several classes of voters; and the division of 
districts, as wellas the regulations about domicil 

ind electors are complicated, and rarely understood. 

Saxony, where a simpler and directer suffrage was 
in practice, altered her old system and adopted one 
similar to the Prussian three-class system last year. 
And several other State Governments are endeav- 
oring to follow Saxony’s example; inasmuch as the 
result of the three-class system yields quite natu- 
rally a major number of conservative representatives 
in years of ordinary quiet and public content, the 
candidates of Social-Democratism fall through. A 
majority of ten thousand can fall to their lot, and 
yet the candidates of the first class win. 

This fact, which has long existed, became noted 
particularly a year and a half ago, after many success- 
ive efforts of the Imperial Government to suppress 
Social-Democratism, by means of imperial law, 
proved futile. THE INDEPENDENT directed attention 
to the Government bills as they cropped up. The 
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earliest ones were the Socialist laws, introduced 
by Bismarck. Then came the various Exceptionai 
Laws Bills, intended to prolong these laws, which the 
Reichstag had limited toa term of years; all of which 
bills were ultimately rejected. Then followed more 
Exceptional Laws Bills, then School Laws Bills, and 
lastly bills limiting the right of Association and 
Union; all with the same aim of crushing Democra- 
cy and limiting the constitutional rights of its advo- 
cates. When none could get through; when one 
Reichstag faction after the other, remembering 
what persecution it had gone through under the 
First Chancellor, refused in its turn to lend its voice 
to new forms of civil restraint; when, in short, noth- 
ing could be procured from the Reichstag, with its 
members elécted by universal, equal suffrage, the 
governments bethought them of the Landtags. Here 
were bodies of men who might be found more com- 
pliant to monarchical wishes, who came from the 
well-to-do classes of society, whose sons depended on 
the good-will of the Government for advancement in 
their professional careers; who had nothing to gain 
by the advance of radicalism, and much tolose. What 
could not be done in one imperial law, operative all 
over the Empire, might be embodied in separate laws 
and enforced in the several component States of the 
Empire. The energy of Social-Democrats had been 
spent in securing representatives to the Reichstag; 
they had given up the Landtag asa bad job, too many 
odds existing against them. Hence, everywhere, in 
all the States, these legislative local bodies consisted 
chiefly of conservative members. So the preliminary 
passage of laws restricting suffrage and assuring con- 
servative majorities in the chambers for the future, 
where such did not already obtain, appeared a com- 
paratively easy matter. At a wink the thing was 
tried in Saxony, and, as has been said, it was put 
through; the suffrage was restricted, and herewith, 
the first step won against the enemy, and the first 
condition obtained in behalf of further conservative 
activity. 

But these political movements on the one side were 
observed on the other; the Social-Democrats per- 
ceived the danger that threatened them, and cast 
about for ways and means of thwarting it. Hitherto 
they had been unsusceptible to the policy of compro- 
mising. With the Liberal and Moderate parties they 
would have nothing todo. These parties were com- 
posed largely of men belonging to the middle classes, 
of capitalists, of Burgerliche; and burghers, accord- 
ing to their creed, were the enemies of Proletarians. 
It was of paramount importance to keep apart from 
them,to prevent their Laborers’ party and its demands 
from becoming involved or ingulfed in theirs. The 
Liberalism of the capitalists was Manchesterism, the 
doctrine of each man for himself; a dogma as differ- 
ent from the Socialistic one, of all men for one 
another, as comets are from a planetary system. 

Yet what was to be done? Alone, by itself, Social- 
Democracy had too many odds against it, to hope to 
win sufficient seats in the Chambers for outvoting 
measures introduced against liberty. The oldest of 
its leaders, Herr Liebknecht, held to the opinion, 
nevertheless, that on this account, the old principle 
should not be relinquished; that time was a mightier 
ally than any Landtag laws could be to the enemy, 
and time and the force of circumstances and the 
growing sense of human justice was on the side of 
Social-Democracy, and would defeat adverse laws in 
the end. Now as always he was for refraining from 
any mingling or compromising with other political 
factions, and against submitting to the unequal con- 
test of a Landtag election. 

But Herr Bebel and other Socialists took the pres- 
ent into consideration. Their ideal principle ap- 
peared untenable in presence of the turn political 
affairs were taking. An effort to compromise with 
other parties seemed necessary, was practical, and 

promised to be helpful. At the great Convention of 
the Social-Democratic Party, they consequently urged 
the relinquishment of the old principle of party iso- 
lation and the substitution in its stead of a method 
of inter-political party aid. Whea the prospect of 
electing one of their own Social-Democratic candi- 
dates was vain, they submitted that the Socialistic 
vote should be given to whatever candidate of an- 
other party would bind himself to oppose any bill 
presented to the Landtag for limiting the right of 
association, assemblage, personal liberty and the 
freedom of the press. 

This motion was carried through. Herr Lieb- 
knecht and his non-compromising followers were 
outvoted. Social-Democracy henceforward will 
therefore march, if not as a rule, yet occasionally, in 
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comradeship with the Liberal army; it has sworn off 
guerrilla warfare, and, like the Cubans, Socialists 
must be recommended to recognition as belligerents. 
Whether the occupants of the various thrones of 
the Empire like them any the better because of their 
new character is a question; as, too, it is question- 
able whether they will defy and dread them any the 
less,-or cease in their effort to put them down. 


Beriin, GERMANY. 


Ice. 
BY FREDERICK SCHWATKA. 


THE first idea that will probably strike my readers 
is that I have selected avery poor subject to get a 
couple of columns of interesting matter out of, and 
that when I havetold them that the polar regions 
have a fabulously large proportion of this material, 
which every one knows, I have said about all there is 
to be said, and no one would be the wiser for the 
brief information. But ice, and arctic ice in’ par- 
ticular, has—the same as many other materials of 
nature—variations in quality as well as in quantity; 
and there are so many interesting variations in that 
cold-weather compound that are not, I think, gener- 
ally known, that my fears are not as to being able to 
get an article on the subject, but whether I can con- 
dense it all into the space allowed me. 

None of the accumulated ice of the Arctic, or that 
which lasts from season to season, can be said to be 
of direct fresh-water origin, strictly speaking. That 
is all, or practically all, the ice forming on fresh- 
water lakes and rivers is converted back into fresh 
water every summer by the warmth of that season. 
Great blocks of ice may be swept down rivers empty- 
ing into the Arctic Ocean, and joining the ice-packs 
of that sea escape a summer’s destruction, and rare 
exceptional seasons may exist when the unmelted ice 
of a few lakes or streams is caught by an early 
winter (in fact, [ heard of one such case among the 
Eskimo near King William’s Land spoken of as avery 
rare incident); but these are trifling instances which 
only confirm the rule I have stated. 

The accumulated arctic ice of year to year has two 
very distinct origins, that on the sea and its 
branches, which is salt-water ice, that has resisted 
total annihilation by the summer’s sun and is frozen 
into the new forming ice of the early winter, and that 
on the land or glacier ice. The former gives rise to 
most of the so-called ‘‘hummocky’’ ice of arctic 
travelers which forms the burden of so many polar 
tales, by its chaotic, jumbled condition and the 
obstructions it thereby creates to sledging, pack- 
ing, or other progress through it. The amount 
of this 


hummocky ice varies, of course, in 
the different parts of the polar seas. Where 
the summer is short and cold and the win- 


ters the reverse, except as to cold, the hum- 
mocky ice on the sea predominates over all others, 
and the new ice corresponds only to a cement or 
mortar uniting the waste of tightly jammed ice-cakes 
into a solid.field. A sledge going over this is 
pointing to the sky above or the bottom of the sea 
below much more frequently than it is pointing in the 
direction the sledgeman wants to go. Even the Eskimo 
dread to encounter this, and their best work over it 
with sledges seldom exceeds nine or ten miles a day 
asa result of the hardest work, while one-tenth that 
amount is a fair average where white men have the 
sole control of the same kind of vehicle; altho it 
must be admitted that much of the retardation to 
the civilized sledgemen is also due to the greater 
loads they are compelled to take to be able to exist 
with equal comfort with their native competitors. 
This hummocky ice, however thick, may not neces- 
sarily be a local production, as thecurrents of the sea 
often bring such objectionable matter where the cli- 
mate would, fer se, be against its formation in such 
quantities; and again the same cause will conversely 
clear a cold district of its ice-packs and leave a clear 
sea for a new winter’s formation. This probably 
takes place in many districts of the far North not yet 
reached or known; and the person who first succeeds 
in the sensational ebject of planting his country’s 
flag on the ungreased axle-tree of the earth, will be 
somebody who carefully studies the physical charac- 
teristics of the little that is known of the arctic fron- 
tier and properly deduces from them where such fields 
can be found for his northward sledging, altho such 
study and such object may seem as incompatible as 
oil and water. Ina general way, however, the hum- 
mocky ice is the thickest and the worst in the cold- 
est areas of the Northern seas. Sometimes the ice- 
packs in the summer are stretched along in lines, 
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like streets in a city, and are thus caught by the 
autumn ice. A sledge can readily go parallel to 
these lines of hummocks and on the smooth ice be- 
tween them, when the labor would be trebled at least 
at right angles to this direction. Where the floes 
and hummocks are slanting to the course the 
sledgeman wants to take, he can accomplish 
most of his journey on smooth ice, by possibly 
doubling or trebling an “air line ’’ distance. I 
found this hummocky ice very heavy in the chan- 
nels around King William’s Land, and have little 
doubt but that much of it was decades in freezing, 
while Captain Hall speaks of century old ice in 
Boothia Bay not far to the east of the district I have 
seen. North of this a little way Captain Parry, of 
the Royal Navy, speaks of hummocky ice in such 
huge masses that he felt justified in calling them /loe- 
éergs, in contradistinction to icebergs which are 
made up of. glacier or fresh-water ice, while ‘‘ floe- 
bergs’’ are from salt-water ice, and are formed by 
yearly accretions of frozen salt water where the win- 
ter’s additions exceed the summer’s diminutions, 
while icebergs are from the ice formed by yearly ad- 
ditions of snow on the land compacted into ice by its 
own weight and flowing as glaciers into the sea, and 
breaking off. 

These glaciers give us the second form of accumu- 
lated ice in. the Arctic; and while the melting of it 
produces fresh water, it is not directly produced by 
the freezing of fresh water, as stated, but by the 
freezing of vapor into snow which after falling is 
slowly pressed into ice by the weight of succeeding 
falls of snow on top of the stratum we are consider- 
ing. The ice is made hard as a granite rock by the 
immense pressure brought upon it, and when seen in 
mass, under favorable circumstances, is a beautiful 
clear blue that a turquoise could envy, and that is 
unknown in ice forming on a lake or river, which is 
pure white. The color of salt-water ice is nearly 
always a dingy white, as ifa mass of snow had soaked 
upall the water it could, and had then been frozen. 
Greenland, as far as known, is covered with this gla- 
cial ice thousands of feet in thickness except the 
shore-line where the ice cuts through innumerable 
fiords and reaches the sea, as woulda river if this 
inland ice were a lake. In fact, it’ is a great frozen 
lake, with frozen rivers emptying into theseas. The 
particles of glacier ice move among themselves as do 
the particles of water, the only great difference 
being the rate of flow. While a swift river will flow 
some four miles an hour, one of the swiftest flowing 
glaciers in the world, that of Jacobshaven, in Green- 
land, flows but four miles a year. As the hour is to 
the year, therefore, is the flow of waterto that of 
ice. There are a number of theories to account for 
the movement of the ice particles among each other 
in this onward movement to the sea. It was once 
argued that if any such solid substance could move 
forward like water, its particles would necessarily 
have to lose their cohesive power and break up among 
themselves like sand, and as such they might move. 
While this is true of rock, undoubtedly a peculiar 
property of ice, called regelation (really refreezing), 
shows that while it is a hard, brittle and solid sub- 
stance, it can behave ina manner much like a soft 
and plastic material placed in similar circumstances. 
That is, the particles do move among each other by a 
process that may be described as a continual breaking 
up into icy sand (more figuratively than scientifically 
speaking), toaccommodate themselves to an onward 
and downward movement and as constantly and in- 
stantly refreezing, If a big cube of ice is put on a 
couple of small, but strong enough, wires to support 
it, these wires will slowly cut their way through the 
cube under the weight imposed, and the ice will drop 
tothe ground. But it will not drop in pieces, as if 
the wires were so muny saws cutting through wood, 
but in as solid a cube of ice asever. The ice parti- 
cles over each wire had separated around it and then 
had frozen together underneath again in as clear and 
limpid a union as ever; and as far as any signs of the 
wire are to be found, if the ice was clear, the experi- 
mentalist, ifa skeptic, may think some one had taken 
the crystal cube from off the wires and put it under 
them. Professor Bianconi, of Bologna, writes in 
Nature: 

‘*Granite pebbles and iron plates are slowly pressed 
into ice at the same temperatures, and not only do 
they penetrate into itas they would penetrate into a 
finid or semi-fluid, but also the particles of ice are lat- 
erally repulsed from beneath the intruding body, and 
form around it a rising fringe. Moreover,. when a 
fiat piece of iron is pressed into the ice, the fringe ri- 
sing around it expands laterally upon the borders of the 
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piece, and tends thus, as in fluids, to fill up the cavity 
made by the body driven in. These experiments tend 
greatly to illustrate the plasticity of ice.” 


While I was in the arctic regions my cook inad- 


vertently and unintentionally confirmed this experi- © 


ment in a way more ludicrous than scientific upon 
another kind of solidly frozen fluid. I refer to that 
in our molasses barrel, which we kept out in the cold 
for the good and sufficient reason that there was not 
room inside, and when additional molasses was 
wanted the cook took a hatchet or ax (the head of 
the barrel being out) and split off enough from the 
frozen mass to use, brought it near the fire where it 
thawed into molasses, or at least into eata- 
ble molasses. This liquid luxury was about one- 
third gone, when the hatchet disappeared with 
which the cook collected it for the meals. He at- 
tributed its loss to the Eskimo althothey were known 
to be exceptionally honest, for savages, and the mo- 
lasses barrel was in a tent that could not be entered 
without going through the cook’s snow-house ad- 
joining, or cutting through the tent which would have 
shown. An ax replaced the missing hatchet fora 
few days until the cook, visiting the tent, found only 
the tip of its handle sticking out of the molasses, it 
having sunk into that material when carelessly left 
on top. Had the ax sunk into a rock on which it 
had been placed the cook would not have been more 
astonished; but it proved the plasticity of solidly 
frozen molasses at — 50° as surely and certainly as if it 
were spread over a hot buckwheat cake, tho the de- 
gree of this might vary in the two cases, of course. 

From all the above it is seen that the pebbles, piece 
of iron, etc., must be fressed into the ice, or the 
heavy cube of ice must rest on small wires to make 
impressions such as described. A rock on the top of 
a glacier would not sink to its bottom, nor would the 
cube slowly spread out over the ground. Ice is plas- 
tic; but there is a limit to its plasticity which places 
it close to the solids; for the icy molasses is hardly a 
fair example in the consideration of frozen water. 
When in enormous bulk, as in great glaciers hun- 
dreds and even thousands of feet thick, the bottom 
of the mass no doubt gets this pressure in such a way 
that the particles roll over each other like water, ac- 
commodating themselves to the devious bottom, and 
under the enormous power of gravity and this prop- 
perty of plasticity the river of ice rolls onward to the 
sea, while regelation keeps it frozen together as one 
continuous piece of ice. 

But there are many other characteristics and prop- 
erties of ice which are interesting, beyond those 
given above, and the rather uninteresting one given 
by an American humorist of always freezing with the 
slippery side up. 

As the temperature decreases ice gains strength, 
not only by additions which the falling temperature 
creates, but also for the same thickness of ice there 
seems to be greater cohesive power for some occult 
reason with the lowering thermometer. It is said 
that ice an inch and a half thick will support a man of 
average weight; four inches thick, a horseman; five 
inches, a big field-piece of artillery; ten inches as 
dense a standing multitude as can crowd on the ice, 
while eighteen inches will bear up a railroad train. 

We hear annually of the ice-palaces at St. Paul 
and Montreal, which show extreme resistance to 
crushing power in the hights of those buildings (be- 
ing over 100 feet high); but from the northern part of 
Russia come even more wonderful tales. Cannon 
have been made of ice there, and, charged with pow- 
der and ball, fired without bursting. Great palaces 
were built and occupied as mock living apartments, 
being furnished with beds, pillows, quilts, candle- 
sticks, bureaus, mirrors, etc., all made of ice, while 
in acrystal fireplace or hearth of pure ice blazed a 
huge fire of naphtha, illuminating the whole with the 
most beautiful iridescent tints. 





Dr. RicHMonpD G. Hosss, of Jacksonville, Ill., who 
went as commissioner to attend to the distribution 
of the grain carried to the famine-stricken district of 
India, has returned. The total amount taken was 2,500 
tons of Indian corn or maize, and $2,000 in money, con- 
tributed in small sums from all over the country. In 
speaking of his trip Dr. Hobbs says that the method of 
distribution was to give out grain in very small quanti- 
ties, and in money about half a centa day. Onthis a 
man could keep alive, and it was hoped to keep alive 
as many as possible. The grain was given out through 
foreigners, chiefly missionaries. The English Govern- 
ment also did what it could, spending probably over 
$30,000,000. The English everywhere expressed the 
greatest gratitude for this gift from America. A care- 
ful record of all the work was kept, so that it is possible 


to show where every bushel of grain and every cent of 
money went. 
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Some Portrait-Painters and Other 
Painters. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


M. BoLDINI is now among us to carry away the 
shekels of the very rich in exchange for his fim de sidcle 
portraits, the extreme of clever technic and the 
apotheosis of paint. His people are of extraordinary 
suppleness of form and expression. Some fleeting 
brightness, some unusually serpentine pose is often 
sought; but he gives few examples of appreciation of 
dignity and character. The women who wear décol- 
leté gowns with becoming insouciance, those who are 
over-nervous, over-sentient and under-occupied ordi- 
narily divide his impartial attention with their very 
beautiful satins and slippers. Yet the pastel head of 
Signor Verdi, an old man in silk hat seen en face witha 
muffler cast about the throat, is full of decision and is 
handled after the manner of Raffaelli. Another re- 
markable portrait is that of Mr. Whistler seated and 
twisted about so that he faces over the chair-back, re- 
vealing all his carefully cultivated Mephistophelian 
characteristics—hair in horns, tangential eyebrows, 
undulating mustache line and super-youthful slight- 
ness. 

Mr. Whistler’s influence as a painter is extremely 
apparent in a group of portraits by M. de la Gandara, 
a Parisian of Spanish descent, born in 1862, who is 
another recognized painter of the Grand Monde. Like 
Mr. Alexander, he makes much of clothes, their lines 
and color masses. His people at the Durand-Ruel gal- 
leries are clever but rather tenuous. There is most 
personality about a very tall portrait of Mme. Sarah 
Bernhardt in white satin with very puffy sleeves, turn- 
ing her face in profile toward one over her shoulder. 
One of the Paris dailies quoted in the little advertise- 
ment at the galleries says: ‘‘It is the aristocracy of 
birth and money which shines resplendent on his can- 
vases!”’ 

It is like a breath of fresh, sweet country air to turn 
from these most dexterous manipulators to those de- 
lightful Monets which we passed in the Boussod-Vala- 
don galleries to reach the Boldinis. Bright and spar- 
kling as a Rico, but with a charm all its own, is the 
small canvas called ‘‘ Boats at Argenteuil.’”” And that 
one with the wonderful sky on the same wall! 

An American painter, Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks, resi- 
dent in Paris, is at home for a short season wearing the 
red ribbon of the Legion of Honor, conferred last year, 
and bringing still fresher laurels; a first medal from 
Munich and another first medal from the Universal Ex- 
position at Dresden, where he had group exhibitions. 
Those who know him by his earlier work only will be 
most interested to see canvases at the Blakeslee galle- 
ries similar to those of Persian and Indian origin which 
have won for him these later successes. Two Persian 
subjects are handled in a large way with a breadth, a 
repose, an effect of atmosphere, which indicate the way 
in which he is growing. Each time one glances up at 
a picture suffused with the light which comes just be- 
fore the sunset, reflected in gold from a round-tower 
and wall on the hill crest of the middle distance, and 
enveloping equally the weary pack-horses and their 
drivers by the foreground pool, one feels as if the sun 
lay this instant upon the canvas. Another painter’s 
picture is an early morning effect, a caravan breakfast- 
ing by the great Lake Urumia half in the haze of dawn 
while roseate tints are touching the hills of the further 
shore and palpitating in the sky for which the picture 
exists. A third Persian picture represents camels issu- 
ing from the endless covered bazars of Ispahan. Other 
Indian pictures represent the approach of the Prince’s 
elephant inthe streets of Lahore, elephants by the river- 
brink, etc., with all the color of the gorgeous East in 
their trappings and surroundings. : 

Another painter, Mr. F. D. Millet—this time an 
American, resident in England, exhibits a noble decora- 
tion at the American Art Galleries—a huge lunet for 
the bank of Pittsburg. The subject chosen is The 
Thesmophoria—a harvest festival in honor of Ceres, 
held annually in Greece and Rome. A procession of 
white-robed maidens and children pass across the can- 
vas, leading the white sacrificial bull, and tall poplars 
give the vertical lines which, with the strong horizon- 
tals of the grain and procession, neutralize the curve of 
the lunet. The drawing is beautiful, the conception is 
dignified, and the almost total suppression of minor 
shadows, give a large massing of lights which cannot 
fail to be effective when the canvas is placed at its 
proper light. 

At the same galleries Mr. R. V. V. Sewell’s ‘‘Canter- 
bury Pilgrimage,’’ for the hall of Mr. George Gould’s 
house, is exhibited. He believes, not in suppression of 
shade, butin the use of all the resources of the pl/einair- 
ists, with the result that his decoration is noisy,and one 
becomes tired in spite of its cleverness. 


New York Cry. 
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Music. 
~How does a Composer make Money? 


BY E, IRENZUS STEVENSON. 


TuHeE world, unfortunately, has never taken the view 
that it owes musical genius a living—any more than it 
yet has taken up the same idea in the cases of authors 
and painters. Mozart nearly starved and froze; he was 
moneyless when he died,to be buried ina pauper’s grave. 
Schubert’s entire worldly possessions brought after his 
death about twelve dollars. Allthe splendor of Wagner’s 
success cannot dull our memory to the decades of heavy 
debts and struggles that came beforea young king, who 
happened to be a musical amateur, stretched a helping 
hand. One of the most successful and extremely rich 
of contemporary pianists is cold tothe great wealth and 
fame that he has to-day because of the sheer misery that 
crushed and blackened out even hope during his youth. 
Onthe other hand, the heirs of Rossini transmit a noble 
fortune to charity; Liszt’s and Paganini’s and Bizet’s 
and Meyerbeer’s estates are enough to endow asylums; 
Verdi builds hospitals; austere Brahms dies with a 
handsome fortune—and a once poor and unknown Italian 
lad named Mascagni in a few years is a very millionaire 
in francs. How can come these happy results from mere 
music? 

In reply, it may be said that the methods of making 
music not only athing of beauty but a trusty bread- 
winner, and the ways of turning a score into Govern- 
ment-securities, are much like the processes for 
money-success in the profession of letters. In music 
there are several practical and plain methods, and all 
may be combined, more or less. The finished pupil, 
perhaps, takes first to teaching. Soon, either in pri- 
vate work or attached, in a professorial capacity to a 
music-school, he wins bread and even widens a profes- 
sorial reputation of a special sort—probably he composes 
at the same time, for fame and what money he can make 
thereby. Or,if that academic and dry career be not 
begun,or much less be his final and real one—let us hope 
not—then his pianoforte work or organ compositions or 
his songs early are bought by a publisher, exactly as a 
literary publisher buys the articles of a new, young 

writer. 

So started as a writer, whether or not a teacher 
at the same time, we will suppose that orders for new 
works and the little royalties on those published in- 
crease together. Presently such a ‘‘rising’’ composer’s 
works of large form begin to be demanded—if they say 
anything striking in art. His eager venture at oper- 
‘etta or opera is accepted by a good lyric theater, at a 
fixed and ofteneven honest royalty for each perform- 
ance. Itissuccessful. Then, if not earlier, the work’s 
‘score and rights are secured by a publisher, and an ar- 
‘rangement is made that may bring a large sum in 
course of a single season forthe purse of the lucky 
‘composer. 

And now with a real reputation advanced, come the 
regular commands from the publishers for new scores 
of works for the concert-hall or the opera-house, 
or whatsoever else—which scores the publisher 
will control and use and advertise, as shall be deter- 
mined by contract. Then, while fame grows—or con- 
fidence in our composer’s future, without reference to 
his present fame—the world’s conductors and lyric thea- 
ters themselves directly order his compositions. The 
great national opera-house desires an opera from him. 
It pays him or his publisher so much for its score, com- 
pleted with various details in the contract for its per- 
formance. The notable English or German or French 
:music-festival decides to engage an oratorio or a can- 
itata or a symphony; and ‘will pay not only for it but 
for the composer’s personal directing of it. The firm of 
music publishers—to which, if he be not careful, our 
reckless composer will find he has sold himself—is 
rapacious and jealous of what is such a good commer- 
cial article—his music. He is also made useful to it in 
a critical capacity, as a judge and even a ‘‘ reader,” 
quite as is the superior literary man pressed into the 
book-publisher’s service as a ‘‘reader.’’ Occasionally, 
too, the accomplished composer is a busy critic and 
even practical journalist; as in the instances of Schu- 
mann, Saint-Saéns, Liszt, Cornelius Bruneau, and 

many more eminent composers. 

Naturally, however, it is as the practical artist, be- 
fore the public, that the composer’s reputation and for- 
tune both are speedily made and established. By all 
means let him incidentally be for a while the virtuoso. 
The distinguished composer is apt to be widely recog- 
nized as the great pianist, violinist or organist—by 
these three much more frequently than in any other 
‘branch of instrumental skill, and more than as a vocal 
soloist, according to music’s annals. Indeed, nine- 
.tenths of the greater and finally richer composers have 
at least, during some period of their career, assiduously 
hunted fortune and fame as pianists or violinists; even 
if later they exerted themselves before the concert or 
‘opera public only as composers and conductors. So 
‘have been carried on, year by year, the great tours of 
-all lands that have given to Rubinstein, Liszt, Paderev- 

isky and their like the ample fortunes in time acquired. 
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More and more is this the custom of the day. And 
with America willing to pay such great sums to the 
capable and distinguished musical virtuoso, it is not 
strange that those of our time should seem disposed to 
be practical artists rather than creative minds in their 
art. It certainly is easier to make ten thousand dollars 
by a short concert tour than to indite an opera in four 
acts. Poor Wagner! He was never even a decent am- 
ateur pianist! 

The career as a money-maker which belongs to the 
musical artist who is not a creative artist, does not 
come into the scope of thisarticle. Great singers make 
perhaps more money than any other public perform- 
ers. But the great composer never has been long or 
with much individuality a singer. The famous vo- 
calists of all the world’s musical stages have written 
only trifles, compared with what have been works by 
the composer who also was teacher, professor, pian- 
ist, violinist, organist, conductor or critic—or perhaps 
who made his fame and his livelihood simply as a crea- 
tive musician fighting the battle of art with all the 
truth and love that was in him. 

We have been talking thus light-heartedly, by the by, 
only of the fortunate and successful composer-capi- 
talist. We have not saddened our pleasure in his 
success by remembering that he is as one in ten thou- 
sand aspirants, that the musical profession, creative or 
other, ever was and probably ever will be the very worst 
to choose without fortune behindthe choice. We have 
not recalled the truth that the stately ships on music’s 
sea, sailing before us with all their canvas set to fair 
winds, are few compared with the wretched wrecks and 
derelicts on all sides. We must remember that if our 
composer does become famous it does not necessarily 
mean—far from it alas!—that he is to become even de- 
cently well off. We must not forget that while at least 
some part of the world rates him a genius, his boot- 
maker may be unpaid and his laundress’s bill kept at 
its lowest figure and income be a sadly vague out- 
come. ° 


Sanitary. 





IT is just one year since the city of Paterson, N. J., 

a flourishing community of one hundred thousand peo- 

ple, situated at the Great Falls of the Passaic River, 

was visited by an outbreak of typhoid fever, the infec- 

tion being traced to a case of typhoid developing near 

and contaminating the river water just five miles above 

the source of the city’s supply. The city is at the pres- 

ent time once more suffering from the same disorder, 

affecting the health of the people not through the water- 
supply but through infected milk. Between November 
3d and December 3d, seventy cases of typhoid were re- 
ported to the local board of health. Thirty-eight cases 
were strictly investigated by the health authorities of 
the city, and with help of the agents of the State Board 
the apparent source of the infection was at once located. 
In all of the thirty-eight cases referred to, the common 
milk supply was from a creamery located forty miles 
distant from the city, at Branchville, a small town in 
Sussex County. When the State authorities arrived at 
the suspected scene of infection, it was discovered that 
the three sons of the proprietor of the creamery either 
were, or recently had been, suffering from typhoid 
fever, and that the drain from the premises occupied 
by these patients reached a stream of water from which 
the water used to wash the milk-cans was taken. With 
incredible carelessness the water for this purpose was 
taken from the streamat a point a few feet below the out- 
let of the drain-pipe above referred to. More than fifty 
farmers were in the habit of bringing their milk to this 
creamery; from thence it was sent by railroad not only to 
Paterson but other neighboring towns and cities. An 
outbreak within the last few days of typhoid fever near 
the village of Arlington, in the same State, is attributed 
to the same Sussex County source of infection; and other 
communities are speculating whether they many not 
suffer alike fate with Paterson. It may be added that 
the State authorities acted with the most commendable 
promptness, removing the cause of infection and for- 
bidding the sending out, for the present, of any milk 
from this location. 


...A hundred years ago, before steam and the Suez 
Canal had shortened the distance from England to In- 
dia, one of the greatest problems was to find some 
method of transmitting the vaccine virus, so that it 
should not be spoiled by the long exposure to tropical 
heat. Methods of preserving it have now been studied 
both in this country and in Europe, and a way has been 
found that is very superior to the ivory points, that 
till lately were used. The Surgeon-General of our 
army lately asked for samples of virus with a view to 
making acontract for virus to be used in the army, and 
finally chose that produced unded the care and direction 
of the New York Health Board, and the following ac- 
count will show why: 

‘“Since 1895 the vaccine laboratory of the New York 
Health Department has been experimenting with and in- 
vestigating the methods employed in various parts of the 
world for the production and preservation of vaccine virus. 
The choice and care of animals, the places, methods and 
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virus most suitable for inoculation, the time and manner 
of collection, and the preparation and preservation 
of virus after collection, have all been subjects of 
study. The most notable vaccine laboratories in Europe 
and this country have been visited and their practice 
studied. In consequence of these investigations modifica- 
tions in the methods followed here have been made; but the 
mostimportant is the entire change in form of the vaccine 
virus issued and recommended for use. For instance, the 
virus formerly employed was the serum, which issues, after 
scraping, from the base of a vaccine pock, dried on quills 
or ivory points. The old-fashioned points physicians 
could purchase in the drug-stores. But these are all done 
away with, and we now have a liquid glycerinated pulp. 
The function of the glycerin is to produce a homogeneous 
mixture, and to act as a harmless antiseptic against germs 
accidentally introduced. To show you how careful our 
department is let me say that before the virus derived from 
an animal is issued, a regular autopsy is performed on the 
animal and the organs are carefully examined for any evi- 
dence of disease. Then a sample of the virus is subjected 
to a bacteriological examination, and a second is forwarded 
to our clinical tester for test. No virus is allowed to go 
out unless the reports of our pathologist, bacteriologist 
and clinical tester are all satisfactory. I am satisfied that 
we are away ahead ofthe best French and German vac- 
cine laboratories. None of them test the virus as fully as 
we do, nor is any of them as careful. So it is no wonder 
the Government wants our virus for the army.” 


Science. 





PROFESSOR KENJIRO Fuji, of the Imperial Univer- 

sity of Tokio, Japan, has recently published a paper in 
the Proceedings of that Institution explaining the law 
that determines the male or the female sex in flowers. 
His observations and experiments have been made on 
the prevailing pine-tree of that country (Pinus densi- 
flora). He gives, in full detail, the results of many obser- 
vations, and comes to the following conclusions: That 
the sex of the flowers is undetermined until a certain 
stage of their development, and that a flowerthat would 
otherwise develop into a male has a tendency to become 
a female when local increase of nourishment takes 
place at a certain stage, or during certain stages of its 
development. It is very interesting to note that this 
discovery as to the law regulating ihe production of the 
separate sexes in flowers was first made and reported 
some quarter of acentury ago by Prof. Thomas Mee- 
han; and the paper read by him before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science appears 
in the printed Proceedings of the Salem meeting. The 
doctrine met with some opposition at that time, Pro- 
fessor Agassiz especially making a powerful protest 
against the sentiments of the paper. But it has since 
been adopted as a demonstration, and is the accepted 
theory of sex in the article on this subject in 
the ninth edition of the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britan 
nica.” The American view differs slightly from 
that of the Japanese scientist in this, that while 
the latter seems to regard the male characteristics as 
the normal condition, the accident of abundant nutri- 
tion only causing an advance to female characteristics 
the former regards the femaleas the normal condition, 
and the cutting of the fall supply brings about the male 
flowers. Again, the American exponent not only re- 
quires an abundant supply of nutrition to insure female 
flowers, but a high vital power in the nucleus to avail 
itself of the nutrition. Professor Fujii shows by his 
paper that he is in ignorance of the occupancy of the 
field before him by the American philosopher; and the 
fact gives additional interest to the paper in this re- 
spect, that so nearly the same results should follow ob- 
servations made in such widely separated quarters of 
the globe. 


..-.It is well known that in insects of the most rapid 
and powerful flight, the air-tubes are dilated into sacs. 
These are numerous inthe locusts, but not in those 
orthoptera which do not fly and only leap; but they are 
largest in dragon-flies, moths, flies and bees. There 
are none at all in caterpillars, grubs, maggots and 
insects which do not fiy. It was supposed by Hunter, 
and also by Newport, and by later writers, that the use 
of these sacs is to lighten the weight, 7. ¢., to lessen the 
specific gravity of the body during flight. It has, how- 
ever, been suggested to us by A. A. Packard that this 
view is incorrect. It is evident that the wings have to 
support just as much weight when the insect is flying, 
whether the trachez and vesicles are filled with air or 
not, the body of the insect during flight not being 
lightened by the air inthe sacs. The use of these nu- 
merous sacs, some of them very spacious, is to afford a 
greater supply of air or oxygen than that contained in 
the air-tubes alone,and thus toafford a greater breathing 
capacity. When we compare the active movements of a 
fly orbee whenon the wing with those of a caterpillaror 
grub, the far greater muscular exertions of the volant 
insectcreates a demand for a sudden and abundant sup- 
ply of air for the increased rapidity of respiration; and 
the reservoir of airinthese enlargements of the trachez 
renders it possible to supply the demand. The case is 
thus seen to be very different from that of those fishes 
which, having a swimming bladder, can in the water 
change the specific gravity of their bodies. 
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THE Government finances are fully presented in 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, submitted 
to Congress early last week. The figures given for 
the receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year end- 
ing July st, 1897, are not new, but were known in 
July. The deficit for the year was $18,052,454. The 
estimated deficit for the year ending July 1st, 1898, 
is $28,000,000. As it is now, at the end of the fifth 
month, about $46,000,000, it is clear that the Secre- 
tary expects the Dingley Tariff to produce in the re- 
maining months. not only sufficient to meet the 
monthly expenses, but an excess of $18,000,000. His 
estimates for 1899 indicate a deficit for that year, too, 
altho he expects $35,000,000 more from customs, and 
$9,000,000 more from internal revenue than the pres- 
ent year will produce. The explanation lies in the 
fact that the estimates for public works rise to $73,- 
000,000, He is required by law to include not only 
the amounts necessary to carry out contracts for 
River and Harbor improvement, but also the esti- 
mates of the engineers. This item can, it is thought, 
be cut down by about $38,000,000, which would allow 
of a surplus for 1899, if appropriations are cut down, 
of over $20,000, 000. 


THE most interesting part of the report is, of 
course, that in which the Secretary deals with the 
currency question which the President did not sum- 
marize in his Message, but commended to the atten- 
tion of Congress. Mr. Gage’s plan fora reform of 
the currency was outlined before Congress met. He 
points out the danger to which the Treasury is ex- 
posed, and thus illustrates it: We appropriate mil- 
lions to provide a suitable navy which, by the ad- 
vance of naval science may soon become obsolete 
and worthless; we appropriate other millions to coast 
defense, against attacks which may never be made, 
and forget that the condition of the Treasury is so 
extended in time of peace as to bring alarm and panic 
to our people before the first sound of the enemy’s 
guns. A well-supplied war chest with impregnable 
credit is the best modern defense. The Secretary 
then explains his plan which proposes ‘tentative 
steps’’ toward the ultimate. He would have an Is- 
sue and Redemption division established to which 
$125,000,000 in gold should be transferred to be used 
only for redemptive purposes, together with all sil- 
ver certificates and the silver coin and bullion on 
which they are issued, and $200,000,000 greenbacks 
to be paid out only for gold. He asks for a provi- 
sion for the issuing of refunding loan bonds at 2% 
per cent. interest, principal and interest payable in 
gold. To fill the vacuum created by the retirement 
of greenbacks he would have provision made by which 
the National banks could enlarge their issues. This 
part of his pian is fully elaborated. He would also 
extend banking facilities to places of 2,000 popula- 
tion or less, by allowing banks to be organized with 
a minimum capital of $25,000 instead of $50,000. 





Mr. DINGLEy is not willing that it should be taken 
for granted that the Dingley Tariff is a failure. He 
believes that it will so help the revenues for the last 
four months of the year that there will be no deficit 
and that with reasonable economy in the appropria- 
tions for 1899, now about to be made, it will produce 
asurplus. The character of the estimates submitted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury is explained above. 
The effect of the large anticipatory imports has also 
been pointed out. An examination of the effects of 
changes in the Tariff since 1890, shows that the cus- 
toms collected under the McKinley Tariff the first six 
months suffered a decrease of $10,000,000 from the 
returns of the previous six months. Under the Wil- 
son Tariff there was an increase of $20,000,000, 
While there was a great decrease in the amount of 
sugar imported in the first six months of the Wil- 
son Tariff, due to the immense anticipatory importa- 
tions, which were free under the McKinley Tariff, 
importation of other articles was vastly stimulated 
by the lower rates of the Wilson Act. The opposite 
effect was, of course, to be expected under the Ding- 
ley Act. Thus the increased importations of wool 
in the last six months of the Wilson Tariff amounted 
to 191,000,000 pounds over the importations for the 
same period in the previous year, the advance being 
from 102,000,000 to 293,000,000. The same thing 
was true of sugar. The Dingley Act increased the 
rates on it, and 3,255,000,000 pounds were imported 
just before the enactment of the new Tariff against 
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2,442,000,000 pounds for the same period in 1896. 
Mr. Dingley denies that the members of the Ways 
and Means Committee are disappointed with the first 
four months of the new Tariff, or that the President 
or his Cabinet advisers believe that any amendment 
to produce larger revenue is necessary at present. 








THE first week of Congress was largely occupied in 
getting business ready in committee for the two 
houses, and in deciding upon a policy. The Senate 
will take up the Lodge Immigration and Kansas Pa- 
cific Railroad bills soon. The Hawaiian Annexation 
Treaty is to come up Jater. The Immigration bill 
will probably be passed by both houses and sent to 
the President before the session ends, but in a modi- 
fied form. Some of the clauses which were objec- 
tionable to President Cleveland and offensive to Can- 
ada are likely to beeliminated. The chances of the 
Treaty are, it is generally reported, doubtful. The 
Democrats, with the exception of Senator Morgan 
and three or four others, will, it is believed, oppose 
annexation, and while the Treaty might get 50 votes, 
which would be a good majority, it would not avail 
unless a two-thirds vote were obtained. Senator Da- 
vies will look over the ground carefully before deci- 
ding when to bring the Treaty up. If it should fail, it 
is proposed to proceed by joint resolution of the two 
houses. A bill is before the Senate, also the House, 
to prevent citizens of the United States from enga- 
ging in pelagic sealing. The passage of such an act 
would be of advantage, it is believed, in negotiations 
with Canada; and it will be pushed. The House 
seems anxious to dispatch business energetically, and 
it has already passed the Pension Appropriation Bill, 
carrying $141,280,830. Inthe discussion the impor- 
tance of economy was urged by the Republican lead- 
ers, and even Representative Grosvenor expressed 
alarm lest the Pension Bill should get too large. 
Abuses were generally admitted and deplored, and 
while no reduction or amendment is made in connec- 
tion with the bill, it is understood that legislation 
will be proposed to remedy some of the abuses. 


THE outlook for currency legislation is not of the 
brightest. Doubtless the House will do something; 
but it will be difficult to pass any very important 
financial measures through the Senate, where Demo- 
crats and Populists will be a unit against legislation 
in the lines recommended by the President. The 
Banking and Currency Committee of the House have 
asked Secretary Gage to draw up a bill embodying 
his plans, and he has consented to do so, tho he will 
prepare a series of bills rather than a single measure. 
The report of the Monetary Commission is soon to 
be made, and an attempt will be made, when it ap- 
pears, to get the influential men of all sections who 
are interested in sound finance to urge Congress to 
act promptly. It is announced that the suggestions 
of the Commission will be broad, comprehensive and 
rational. Chairman Hanna calls for ‘‘ patriotic sac- 
rifice of individual opinions as to methods”’ so that 
desirable legislation may be made possible. He asks 
strong and united support for the Commission’s 
plans. 


For some time the Committee on Statistics of the 


. Charity Organization Society of this city has been 


making a very careful analysis of the records of 500 
families whose first application for assistance was 
made in 1890, and who have been under the care of 
the Society at intervals or continuously since that 
time. The object was to determine the causes of their 
destitution, and learn whatever facts of social interest 
might appear. The total number of applications by 
these 500 families was 832. The great majority ap- 
plied only once; 184 applied twice; 87, three times; 
35, four times; 12, five times; 7, six times; 4, seven 
times, and 3, eight times. There was, of course, consid- 
erable difficulty in knowing exactly what were separate. 
cases, and what it was fair to call repeated applica- 
tions. In every instance the district committee. en- 
deavored to keep an eye on the family, especially 
those who remained for any length of time under 
care, With regard to the nationality, the highest 
percentage was Irish—34 per cent.; next came United 
States whites—26 per cent. Most interesting was 
the investigation as to the causes of distress. The 
one most frequently alleged is loss of employment, 
37.1 per cent.; next is sickness, 26.7. Among others 
are intemperance, insufficient earnings, physical de- 
fects, etc. A comparison of the first applications 
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and the total applications shows that the proportion 
is not essentially modified by the repetition of the 
same application. The report showed the follow- 
ing diffzrence between the alleged causes and the real 
causes as made apparent by investigation: 


Alleged Real 

Cause Cause. 
‘Lack of employment............. 313 184 
Sickness or accident............. 226 164 
Entemperance. .....<..-...cececcee 25 166 
EE ccxo 5. s.cceem.stnssss ee 101 


PRO GOT MOS os casa ccscccccveveses 121 





THE President’s Message was received favorably by 
the Sagasta Government; more favorably at first than 
later on, when the significance of its statements with 
reference to intervention was better understood. The 
supporters of the Government of course followed the 
lead given by the Ministry, and were gratified at Mr. 
McKinley’s moderate tone. Those opposed to the 
Government criticised the Message severely, and in- 
sisted that the Government should promptly prepare 
for war; that Spain could not allow any foreign power 
to dictate as to the terms on which she should hold 
Cuba, and that the thing of first importance was to 
secure an adequate navy; to this end a popular sub- 
scription should be opened. Sefior Robledo, who is 
trying to form a new party antagonistic to the Sa- 
gasta Government and its Cuban policy, treats Gen- 
eral Weyler as a hero and hopes, if the way opens, to 
make him the head of the party. But General 
Weyler’s reception in Madrid does not indicate that 
his popularity is very great. Very few persons be- 
sides the late Premier Azcarraga, Robledo and a few 
leaders met him at the railroad station. The rest 
dispersed quietly and quickly. The late Captain- 
General has assumed an extremely hostile tone toward 
the United States, and loses no opportunity to indi- 
cate his contempt for the Sagasta Government. 





In Cuba the autonomist and reformist parties 
have united in support of the policy of Captain-Gen- 
eral Blanco. The effect of President McKinley’s 
Message was good in Havana. The merchants were 
pleased with the tone of it; but there is disappoint- 
ment that the insurgents show no signs of accepting the 
plan of autonomy which was to be put into operation 
on Monday of this week. It was hoped that they would 
fall away from their purpose of fighting to the end, 
and that considerable bands of them would surrender. 
On the contrary, they seem to be ‘inspired with new 
vigor, and the Spanish forces are kept on the alert to 
prevent them from striking a serious blow near Ha- 
vana. They made a raid last week on a seaport and 
obtained $30,000 of Spanish money in gold. General 
Garcia has completely destroyed the town of Guisa, 
and killed nearly all the Spanish garrison, 800 in 
number. The havoc was wrought by the firing of 
two dynamite shells into the fort. The fear of Gen- 
eral Blanco now is that he will not be able to subdue 
the insurgents before the question of the interven- 
tion of the United States becomes a serious one. 
This would be an embarrassment not only to the 
Government at Havana, but also to the Government 
at Madrid, which is in danger of overthrow unless it 
satisfies the Spanish populace. 





THE withdrawal of the British expedition from the 
Afghan frontier to go into winter quarters must not 
be misunderstood. It has been represented in some 
quarters as simply a confession of failure. It is noth- 
ing ofthe sort. It was foreseen from the first that it 
would be impossible to occupy the country in force 
during the winter season. More difficulty was ex- 
perienced than perhaps was expected, yet not more 
than was provided for by the strength of the expe- 
dition. General Lockhart has been completely suc- 
cessful in his aims. One pass after another was cap- 
tured, among the latest and the strongest being the 
Sempagha and the Arhanga passes, after which the 
army reached its goal at Maidan in Tirah itself. 
There has been no failure in any case, altho in retreat- 
ing from an advanced position to the camp at night 
the British rear has again and again been annoyed, 
and has suffered considerably at times, especially after 
dark. Maidan does not belong to the Orakzai Tirah, 
which had previously been subdued, but to the Afri- 
di Tirah, where no European had ever before pene- 
trated. There is a considerable population there, 
but they have been severely punished, and are ready 
to make terms with their conquerors. It is by no 
means to be thought that the task will have to be all 
done over again next year. 
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THERE is no present escape from the Austrian 
deadlock. Nothing can be done for the present in 
‘Vienna to renew the Ausgleich, or plan of union be- 
tween Austria and Hungary; but at the Hungarian 
capital Baron Banffy, the Hungarian Premier, has 
hopes that he may pass his bill prolonging the Aus- 
gleich for a single year. An obstructive motion of 
reference offered by Herr Kossuth, looking to an in- 
dependent Hungary, was overwhelmingly defeated; 
and now Baron Banffy is reported to be negotiating 
with Herr Kossuth fora compromise which will allow 
a bill of some sort to be passed before January 1st. 
A considerable number of the rioters at Prague and 
elsewhere have been summarily tried under martial 
law, and condemned to imprisonment for long terms. 
All this Austrian trouble seriously affects the prestige 
of Austria as a member of the Triple Alliance, which 
was already weakened by the failure of Italy in Eryth- 
rea. But Germany, the controlling member of the 
Triple Alliance, has apparently provided against this 
by making friends with Russia. The Italian crisis 
continues. The reconstruction of Rudini’s Cabinet 
was announced, the Marquis Venosta joining it as 
Foreign Minister; but this attempt has proved a failure. 


THE late aggressions on the integrity of the Chi- 
nese Empire and the strong probability that much 
greater aggressions will come before long, afford oc- 
casion for our giving the accompanying political map 
of the Chinese Empire. The map indicates that the 
port of Macao belongs to Portugal, altho the Chinese 
Government has never officially recognized its cession 
to Portugal. The occupation of the city by that Power 
dates back to 1557, and is practically recognized. The 
East India Company followed with its buildings on the 
island of Hongkong; but no governmental rights ex- 
isted until the Opium War resulted in the cession of 
the island to England in 1841. A few years later 
Russia explored the estuary of the Amfi and founded 
settlements; but the French first entered the gulf and 
prepared the way for the modern Vladivostock, Rus- 
sian rule over which was fully recognized by-treaty-in 
1857. The war between China and Japan gave the 
latter Power permanent possession of Formosa and 
the Liukiu [slands. The extension of the French 
power in Tongking threatens China on the south, 
while the conflicts between the French and the Brit- 
ish for the possession of Siam have led to the recog- 
nition of a small British sphere of influence in Yun- 
nan. Korea, having declared itself an empire and 
entirely independent of China, has in the same 
breath made itself a vassal of Russia, which Power 
has now complete control of its finances; and an in- 
definite Russian protectorate over Mongolia and Man- 
churia seems to be almost accomplished in the nego- 
tiations for building the Siberian railway. The latest 
aggression is that of Germany, which has seized pos- 
session of the Kiau-chau Bay on the Yellow Sea. It 
now looks as tho Germany intends to hold possession 
of this harbor, altho it is too near the sphere of Rus- 
sian influence. It is certain that it will not be given 
up without being exchanged for some other port. 


THE extreme slowness with which China accepts 
the methods of Western civilization is the only ex- 
planation of its apparent imminent disintegration. 
Not even the war with Japan seems to have seriously 
shaken the stolidity of the Government, which has 
had many warnings during the last forty years. 
Among these may be mentioned the treaty of Tien- 
Tsin, made in 1858 at the conclusion of the ‘‘ Arrow 
War,” and which was to have been ratified in Peking 
the next year. But the Chinese failed to keep their 
promise to the English and French Ambassadors, as 
they did not wish the barbarians to enter the sacred 
capital. The year following, the troops of the two 
Governments fought their way to Peking, where the 
treaty was finally ratified. By this treaty several 
new ports were opened for foreign residents, and the 
restriction against foreign travel thrcughout the Em- 
pire removed. The Taiping rebellion came to an end 
in 1864, and caused the death of twenty million peo- 
ple; and only the timely intervention of foreigners 
saved the dynasty from overthrow and the country 
from disintegration. A number of massacres of for- 
eigners, of which the Tien-tsin massacre was the 
most terrible, have occasioned repeatedly interven- 
tion by foreign Powers, and have accustomed the 
people to recognize the superior physical strength 
of Western armies. In every case the Chinese 
officials aided the lawless attacks, and not in one 
case have the foreigners been really driven out, 
while the Chinese Government has been again and 
again humiliated, 
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THE war with Japan in 1894-’95 has probably 
had a more profound influence on the Chinese 
Government and people than any other event in 
these forty years. Among the signs of improve- 
ment may be noticed the building of several rail- 
ways, that mines are being opened and factories put 
into operation, and that great progress has been 
made in education and the dissemination of Western 
seientific literature. There have been established not 
only large missionary schools and colleges for teach- 
ing Western learning, but also governmental institu- 
tions, and mathematical and scientific subjects are 
now being introduced into the Government’s exam- 
inations; and quite as important is the multiplication 
of native newspapers. The viceroys are now estab- 
lishing colleges of their own in their capitals for 
teaching Western science, and China appears to be 
slowly waking up. No greater leavening influence 
could be mentioned than the missionary work. In 
the Protestant schools of China there are 17,000 pu- 
pils, and 368,000 patients were treated in the mis- 
sion hospitals and dispensaries last year. In 1842 
there were six native Christians in China; in 1853 
there were 350; in 1857, about 1,000; in 1865 there 
were 2.000; 13,035 in 1876; 28,000 in 1886; 37,286 in 
1889, and in 1893 there were 55,093 communicants, 
and the present number is about 80,000. 


In Korea the striking event of the last two months 
has been the utter superseding of Japanese and all 
other foreign influence by that of Russia. Our read- 
ers will remember the shockingly indecent course 
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On the arrival of M. Alexieff, Mr. Speyer in- 
formed the Korean Foreign Office and announced 
that M. Alexieff was ready to enter upon his duties. 
The Minister of Finance replied that Mr. Brown’s 
contract had still several years to run. M. Speyer 
returned the communication saying he would not re- 
ceive it, and that Alexieff had been sent by the Rus- 
sian Government in answer to the request of the 
Korean Ambassador at St. Petersburg to assume 
control of the Korean Finance Department, and that 
if he were not received report would be made to St. 
Petersburg, and Korea must take the consequences. 
The Korean Finance Minister still objected, but Min- 
ister Speyer sent a communication in reply demand- 
ing to know when the Korean Government would 
dismiss Mr. Brown and on what day Mr. Alexieff 
should enter upon his duties as superintendent of 
Korean finance; and inthe event of an immediate an- 
swer not being forthcoming he demanded an audience 
with His Majesty within twenty-four hours. This au- 
dience took place October 25th, and the Russian 
representative bulldozed the Emperor, and a few 
hours later the Foreign Minister sent a dispatch to 
the British Consul-General stating that the Korean 
Government would dispense with the services of 
Mr. Brown. Minister Speyer has played a bold 
game, and Russia has succeeded in administratively 
annexing Korea, and the territorial absorption 
will probably take place very soon, except in the un- 
likely event of interference with some other Power. 
A similar action appears now to be imminent in 
China. Russia and France are actively conspiring to 
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that was taken soon after the war with China by the 
Japanese rulers, who then had almost absolute con- 
trol in Korea, culminating in the murder of the 
Queen mother and in several revolutions. The King 
of Korea for some time held his life safe only when 
he was under the protection of American mission- 
aries, and he afterward moved his court into the 
grounds of the Russian Minister. This was the be- 
ginning of utter subserviency to Russian control. 
The Russian Minister, M. Waber, was intrusted with 
the important task of preparing the ground, and he 
was not long ago succeeded by M. Speyer, who 
adopted a more vigorous policy when the circum- 
stances seemed ripe. The control of the Finance 
Department has been under the charge of an English~- 
man, Mr. McLeavy Brown, who has rendered excel- 
lent service to the Government. Inthe short space 
of nineteen months he succeeded in evolving order 
out of chaos and placing the finances of the country 
in a condition of solvency. But the Russians could 
not endure to have an Englishman in this position, 
and M. Alexieff was sent to Seoul bearing the title of 
‘Counselor of State and Agent of the Finan- 
cial Department of the Imperial Russian 
Government,” and the Chinese inscription on 
his cards bears the title of ‘‘Superintendent of the 
Korean Finance Department.’’ This would seem 
to imply that the Korean Finance was to be 
administered asa branch department of the Russian 
Finance Ministry. 


secure the dismissal of Sir Robert Hart from his 
post as Inspector-General of the Chinese Customs, 
and the distribution of the offices in the service 
among mez of other nationalities. 


No other Power seems to offer any effective pro- 
test, so far as the world knows, to the German occu- 
pation of Kiau-chau Bay. An intimation that Ger- 
many will give up the port on the payment of large 
damages and certain commercial concessions, if she 
may be allowed a commercial port somewhere else, 
is authoritatively denied. That the seizure of this 
port was in part designed toinfluencethe Reichstag 
in voting large additions to the navy is made clear 
by our German correspondent this week. But the 
speech in the Reichstag by Herr Biilow is evident 
that itisa part of a wide colonial policy. He de- 
clares strongly that Germany does not propose to 
stand idly by and see other Powers grab everything. 
but that Germany will take her part in the grabbing. 
This is stated much more frankly and brutally than 
is usual in such official communications, and it is in 
line with the German policy in Africa and with the 
jealousy of Great Britain, which the German Emper- 
or has done so much to foster. He has sent his 
brother in command of a squadron to Chinese waters, 
pledging him, as he says, for the glory of Germany; 
and it evidently is not intended that the German 
navy shall be idle while Great Britain and Russia and 
France are winning glory and territory abroad, 
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Good Courage. 


Every Christian worker needs to have the secret 
of good courage. Courage is no more necessary to 
the soldier that fights his country’s battles, than to 
the soldier of Christ who wages warfare against the 
evil of the world. The need of it is constant and 
urgent. To lose it is to lose power to overcome. 
Without it Joshua would have been but poorly equip- 
ped for the great task thrust upon him, after the 
death of Moses. No doubt he was dismayed when 
he saw what was expected of him. He was to lead 
Israel into the Promised Land. | They had been res- 
cued from slavery in Egypt, brought to the borders 
of Canaan, and were ready to enter upon the inherit- 
ance promised to Abraham and his seed. 

But Moses, that prophet whom the Lord knew face 
to face, whose equal was not to arise in Israel, was 
dead, and Joshua was no such man of might, or 
leader of men, or prophet of the Lord, or prodigy of 
personal power. The greatest distinction he had was 
as the minister of Moses. He knew how uncertain 
was the loyalty of the people; he had seen them rebel 
again and again under Moses. It seemed that a man 
of great courage, wisdom and power was needed to 
show them how toenter in and take possession. He dis- 
trusted his own capacity and fitness, as well he might. 

He would not have been able to cope with the diffi- 
culties and discouragements before him if God had 
not promised to be with him. Go over with the peo- 
ple, said the invisible divine Leader, every place your 
feet shall touch I will give you, obey faithfully the 
law given by Moses, be of good courage, no man shall 
be able to stand before you, I will be with you, I will 
not fail you or forsake you, and you shall have good 
success. : 

Joshua wert forth, not in the pride of his own 
powers, but in the strength of the Lord, counting on 
his continual presence and guidance, and confident 
that he could and would redeem all his promises, 
deliver from all distresses, and establish his Church on 
sure and lasting foundations and in aggressive power. 

The instructions to the disciples were not unlike 
those given to Joshua. Bereaved of their great Head, 
they were to lead men out of the bonds of slavery to 
Satan, which Christ had broken forever, into the 
spiritual Canaan. Like Joshua, they felt their weak- 
ness and insufficiency; and like him, they were com- 
pelled to rest in the promise of the abiding presence 
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of the Spirit of God. They were to be of good cour- 
age, because he was to be their Guide and Strength 
and Wisdom. Like Joshua, their first act was one of 
obedience. They prepared to go over in faith in the 
divine promise. 

The wisdom of men is indeed foolishness, but the 
wisdom of God isan everlasting and invincible power, 
The foundations of the Christian Church, were not 
laid by human hand, but by the Son of God; and the 
divine equipment of the builders upon it was given 
directly, in complete fulfilment of promise, on the 
Day of Pentecost. Much unpromising material had 
the Apostles out of which to mold a holy nation. If 
the plan had been their own it would surely have 
come to naught, as have the human plans which the 
heathen world accepted at that time. To the eye of 
human wisdom it had no future. Its founder, claim- 
ing to have power over death, failed ignominiously 
to save his ewn life. His disciples were but ordinary 
men; they were not at one among themselves; some 
of them had even deserted the Master in his hour of 
need ; what they preached was foolishness to the 
Jews and a stumbling-block to the Greeks. Where 
was the hope of success? 

There is but one answer. Christ set it forth as 
God's plan, and God, in the event, justified his Son’s 
statement. He declared that it should withstand all 
assaults, overcome all opposition; the gates of Hell 
should not prevail against it. Its history isa signal 
verification of the divine promise. There have been 
rebellions and mutinies, idolatries and wickednesses, 
with perversions and corruptions of the Gospel; but 
the Church has triumphantly survived them all. 
What is the secret of it ? 

This: No plan or system is of any avail without 
God. The Gospel would be a mockery, stripped of 
the divine life. With his Spirit to justify, regener- 
ate, sanctify, the Gospel is life and power, and purity 
and peace, and honor and glory; and men endued 
from above are Joshuas and Johns, and Peters and 
Pauls, able to go over and possess. That is the secret 
of good courage. 


Is the Civil Service System in Danger? 


WE would not willingly underrate the strength of 
the movement in opposition to the Civil Service Law. 
Evidently a determined attempt is to be made in both 
Houses of Congress either to modify or to repeal it. 
An organization was formed some time ago in Wash- 
ington for the express purpose of destroying the sys- 
tem. We know that there are men of both parties in 
the Senate and in the House who are outspoken in 
their denunciation of the law, and would do anything 
they could to break it down. But, after all, there is 
no occasion for great alarm; for ever since the law 
was placed on the statute-books it has had its oppo- 
nents in both branches of Congress. Attempts have 
been made to repeal it and to starve it out by refu- 
sing to make the necessary appropriations for the 
work of the Civil Service Commission. We have 
seen these attempts come to naught, and in the face 
of them we have seen the classified system expanded 
until it includes nearly all branches of the public 
service. Both parties have commended it in their 
national platforms, and declared that it ought to be 
maintained. Last year, when the Democratic Party 
departed so widely from its traditions, it went on 
record against it, while the Republican Convention 
at St. Louis commended it in stronger terms than 
usual. All the Presidents for the last four quadren- 
niums have been true friends to the system; and the 
members of their Cabinets, with very few exceptions, 
have given warm tributes to its effectiveness. 

What has happened to change public opinion? Ad- 
mitting that the Democratic Party is not at present 
friendly, is it to be inferred from the remarks of 
Congressman Grosvenor and others that there has 
been a revolution of sentiment in the Republican 
Party since the Convention at St, Louis last year? 
We do not believe it. The whole trouble lies here: 
Since then the Republican Party has come into 
power, and Republican Congressmen find they have 
little patronage to dispense. There are many thou- 
sands who want offices and cannot get them. Our 
national legislators wish to pay off their political 
debts in the cheapest way they can. For this rea- 
son they want more public patronage at their dis- 
posal. They find many Democrats in office, and 
they would like the opportunity of turning them 
out so there will be vacancies to be filled by Repub- 
licans. This is why we hear so much clamor in 
Washington about the iniquities of the Civil Service 
system. 
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It is significant that the attacks upon the system 
do not come from Cabinet officers who are at the 
head of departments, and have many thousand clerks 
under them; not from those who administer and who 
know the results, but from Congressmen and politicians 
who have no such responsibility. Those who hold po- 
sitions of great trust, with thousands of clerks under 
them, are entirely satisfied with its workings; they be- 
lieve it is far more effective and economical than the 
spoils system, and they know that it saves a great deal 
of the time and worry formerly given toapplicants and 
ofapplications. Secretary Long, of the Navy Depart- 
ment, declares that it is infinitely better than the 
old system, not only for the appointing power, but for 
the Congressmen themselves that the latter used to 
dispense the offices freely and where they pleased one 
they made enemies of ten. He says the Governmeiit 
service is vastly improved, and that the competitive 
examinations are much better than they are repre- 
sented to be; even at the worst they furnish more 
competent clerks than were furnished under the old 
plan of political influence. He thinks Congress 
ought to let the law alone, and we trust that Con- 
gress willlet it alone. 

It is significant that wMenever the system is attack - 

ed by Mr. Grosvenor and Senator Gallinger it finds 
strong defenders of the same party. Under the aus- 
pices of the Anti-Civil Service League a canvass has 
been made for signers to a petition against the sys- 
tem, and only sixty-five signatures have been re- 
ceived, and at the outside not more than eighty of 
both parties are expected. So far no bill to revolu- 
tionize the service has been introduced either in the 
Senate orin the House. Senator Gallinger, who has 
been outspoken against the law, has brought forward 
a bill in the Senate, not to repeal the law, but to re- 
Strict itsapplication to clerical places in the Execu- 
tive departments, inthe customs and postal services, 
and to the letter-carriers and postal clerks of the 
Post-office Department. This is not a radical bill. 
The great purpose of the Civil Service law is to con- 
trol the clerical positions, and these constitute the 
great bulk of those which are in the gift of the 
Government. If the law were restricted to these it 
would serve the chief purpose for which it was 
adopted. We trust, however, that Senator Gallin- 
ger’s bill will not be passed. It would be a backward 
step, and we do not want to see any backward step 
taken. 

One source of security lies in the fact of President 
McKinley’s devotion to the system. It is well known 
that any bill which proposes to lead a retreat will be 
vetoed by him. He will not allow the lawto be crip- 
pled. He has indicated that he is in favor of certain 
modifications, which the friends of the system are not 
induced to oppose. If Congress goes further than 
this, and we do not believe it will, we may count on 
the interposition of the Presidental veto. 


Hawaii. 


THE one great question before the United States 
Senate is that of the approval of the treaty for the 
annexation of Hawaii. This is a question which has 
a large outlook; it affects national policy and his- 
tory. 

There are two objections made to annexation: one 
that the native Hawaiians do not want it; the other 
that it would be a difficult position to protect in 
case of war. 

Taking the latter first, it would not be so difficult 
to protect as Alaska; and no one now doubts the 
wisdom of annexing Alaska. At the time it was 
laughed at as a ridiculous and useless purchase; now 
every one sees its value. That has been the case with 
every annexation by which our country has enlarged 
its boundaries. Further, if in case of war it would 
be difficult to protect it, would it not be even still 
more dangerous and difficult for us to attack it in case 
of war? Ina war in which our Pacific Coast should 
be actively engaged, Hawaii would be the point which 
the enemy would first secure, if it did not already hold 
it, from which to attack us. If it would cost us half 
a dozen cruisers to protect it against an enemy, it 
would cost us five times as many to capture it from 
an enemy intrenched behind forts. 

But this assumes the likelihood of war. War is 
not the chief factor to be considered, but peace. We 
expect no war; we shall seek no war. The stronger 
the United States is, the less likely any other Power 
is to declare war upon us. We are approaching, so 
far as our own relations with other Governments are 
concerned, the era of arbitration. It is not true that 
we shall have to make large expenditures to defend 
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Hawaii, any more than the seals or gold of Alaska. 
We are strong enough to do what is best with no re- 
gard to the likelihood of war, because war is not 
likely, and less likely the stronger we are. 

The other objection made is that the natives of Ha- 
waii do not want annexation, but prefer to be inde- 
pendent. This is the strangest argument of all. 
Here we have the Hawaiian Government, chosen by 
the people, confessedly the best Government they 
have ever had, chosen by universal suffrage in one 
House, and by the most generous property, or income, 
suffrage in the other House, vastly more popular in 
the manner of its election than the British Parlia- 
ment, quite as popular as that of Rhode Island or 
South Carolina, the official voice of the Hawaiian 
people, the only one which can speak authoritatively 
for the people, which saysthat the Hawaiians do want 
annexation; and we are bound to believe them. 
«Yes, but the zatzves,”, we are told. Are not Dole 
and Judd and all the rest of them natives? Are not 
these ‘‘missionary children’’ we hear so much 
abused, natives? Are there no natives but Kanakas? 
Are there no natives in this country but Indians? 
Have white people no rights in Dakota, which has 
been occupied by them but a third as long as white 
people have beenin Hawaii? Are the Sioux the only 
people who should have been consulted when the two 
Dakotas asked admission to the Union? We know 
very well that some, perhaps a majority, ofthe Kana- 
kas do not desire annexation, and that their pride in 
a Kanaka dynasty has been successfully appealed to 
to induce many of them to sign petitions against an- 
nexation. But we also know that the bulk of the Ha- 
waiians, native and naturalized, white and brown, de- 
sire annexation, and have asked it in the only legiti- 
mate way. 

But, say the objectors again, what shall we do 
with it if we take it? Shall we make it a State, or 
shall we govern it as a Territory? Of course, this is 
not a serious question. It is asked simply to con- 
fuse the matter. Hawaii is being governed very de- 
cently now, and there is no reason to fear that there 
is not wit enough among us to continue good self- 
government there under the Constitution of the 
United States. The difficulty is less than in Alaska, 
for a good government already exists, and it can be 
continued. 

Here is no case of Jingoism. We do not seek 
Hawaii; Hawaii seeks us. We have for many years 
expected it to come, and have been ready to take it; 
but we have not hastened the event, but have rather 
delayed it. It is our part now to consider seriously 
the opportunity offered us, and to govern our action 
by our own interests and those of Hawaii. Every 
previous annexation has been opposed, but has been 
to our advantage. All have contributed to the great- 
ness and prosperity of the country. We believe Ha- 
waii would add further strength to us. She is not so 
far off, not so inaccessible as was California or Alaska 
when they were annexed. Geographically she be- 
longs to us, and not to Great Britain or Japan. We 
know that one-third of the Senate can defeat the 
treaty, but welook to Congress to accomplish what 
is wise. 
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A NUMBER of Catholic papers have lately been re- 
opening the subject of the persecution of native Catho- 
lic converts inthe Hawaiian Islands sixty years ago. 
That whole subject was thoroughly discussed during 
the ten years following, in voluminous publishedmatter, 
which justified the unanimous verdict of the Sandwich 
Island historians in fixing the blame of the persecution 
upon the well-meaning but arbitrary chiefs, who disre- 
garded the earnest protests of their missionary friends. 
The Catholics were, unfortunately, mixed up with a bit- 
ter political heathen party,seeking to overthrow the Gov- 
ernment. This exasperated the chiefs. During the year 
following the persecution, in 1839, before the arrival of the 
frigate ‘‘ L’Artemise,’’ which extorted redress, the Rev. 
William Richards, who had just left the mission to serve 
the King as political adviser, induced Kamehameha 
III to proclaim absolute religious liberty, and to incor- 
porate the same inthe ‘‘ Bill of Rights,” which became 
the foundation of the subsequent liberal Constitution. 
In any estimate of the attitude of the Hawaiian chiefs, 
orof the American missionaries toward Catholicism, it 
should be borne in mind that sixty years ago every 
Spanish-American port, from Monterey to Valparaiso, 
was rigidly closed against Protestant teachers, and any 
such teacher there would have been, not expelled, but 
promptly executed by the Catholic authorities, and that 
thirty years earlier such teachers would have suffered 
the tortures of the Spanish Inquisition. With those 
ports Hawaii wasin regular intercourse. The chiefs and 
missionaries were confronting an aggressive and deter- 
mined enemy. They did wrong; but we have all learned 
something since those days. 
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THE American Baptist Missionary Union deserves 
* great credit for the faithfulness with which, against re- 
peated siege, it has refused to send its missionaries 
into fields fully occupied by other missionary societies. 
In accordance with this policy, it now refuses to send 
back as missionaries two young Nestorians who have 
come to this country and received theological education 
in Baptist seminaries. Undeterred by their unfortunate 
experience with a similar application from converts of 
the American Board in Turkey, a special committee has 
been organized, under the lead of Dr. R.S. MacArthur, 
to support these young men and provide them with a 
well-equipped printing-press. This, of course, can do 
nothing else than divert collections from the Baptist 
Missionary Union, which is in desperate need of funds, 
and has been considering the necessity of dropping its 
Assam and Congo missions, much to the grief of those 
engaged in its work. This is not a question of religious 
liberty. No one would think of interfering with the 
liberty of these young men to go back at their own 
charges and preach the Gospel as they have learned it. 
The only question is whether it is wise, even apart from 
questions of comity, to expend this large amount of 
money, so much needed elsewhere, in a field that is 
thoroughly occupied—perhaps one of the most com- 
pletely occupied mission fields in the world—and where 
the converts are to be sought wholly from the churches 
of the Presbyterian Mission Board, which has fostered 
the work from the beginning. St. Paul laid downa 
better principle in his selection of fields for mission 
labor. 


THE condition after death of children who die with- 
out the sacrament of baptism is now being discussed 
somewhat vigorously among American Catholic theolo- 
gians. The Church teaches this much about them, 
that while they do not go to Heaven, which requires 
baptism by water, baptism by blood (martyrdom), or 
baptism by desire, neither do they suffer the purifying 
pains of Purgatory, and equally they do not suffer the 
fires of Hell, but are reserved in a limbo infantum, 
where, tho deprived of the beatific vision of God, they 
yet may enjoy a sort of vegetative comfort, a natural 
happiness, not knowing of what they are deprived. 
Just how the Church knows all this is not clear, but 
such is its faith. But the desire to comfort Christian 
parents whose children have for some reason failed of 
baptism is apparently leading to some modification of 
this view, as similar causes led a hundred years ago or 
less to a change in Protestant theology on the subject. 
It is a very clever device by which this improvement in 
theology is made. It supposes that the soul of the un- 
baptized infant in limbo may become conscious of its 
loss. That would cause a longing and regret which 
would be equivalent to suffering; but that longing 
might be equivalent to a baptism of desire, which 
would insure entrance to Heaven. It is by this device 
that they reach a conclusion which faith in the good- 
ness of God might reach by a shorter route. 


THE missionary periodical published by the Woman’s 
Board connected with the American Board, contains an 
account of the action taken at the annual meeting of 
the Woman’s Board on the question whether they de- 
sired women to be elected corporate members of the 
American Board. The officers of the Woman’s Board 
have evidently carried on an active campaign against 
the proposition, and for a strange reason. We 
judge that some man has whispered to them that the 
next step would be to kill the Woman’s Board com- 
pletely by merging it in the American Board, and that 
this has frightened them unreasonably. Some months 
ago, in anticipation of their annual meeting, the officers 
of the branches of the Woman’s Board were invited to 
meet in Boston and consider a number of questions so 
contrived as to prejudice women against the proposi- 
tion. One of them was: 

‘‘If the proposed change should be effected, is there 

reason to suppose that, in time, the Woman’s Board would 
be merged in the American Board ?”’ 
It would be just as sensible to ask if it would be merged 
in the Methodist Board, for there would be no more 
danger of one than of the other. You could not 
find a man or woman that would wish to give up 
the work of the Woman’s Boards, which raise nearly 
half the money. But the women were easily fright- 
ened, and the report tells us that ‘‘ among the one hun- 
dred and eighty-six delegates present, there were only 
twelve opposing votes.’’ It would have been fairer if 
we had been told how many voted in the affirmative; 
for we don’t know how many did not vote at all, or 
how many had gone home. The proposition to elect 
women as corporate members has fairness and sense on 
its side; and we assure the women there is nothing to 
be afraid of. 

Pror. GEorRGE D. HERRON, of Iowa College, stated 
recently in a public address that ‘‘there can no more 
be, exactly speaking, a rich Christian than there can 
be a black whiteness’’; that the words, ‘‘an ambitious 
Christian,’’ form a contradiction in terms, and that for 
a Christian to seek the aid of a court of law to enforce 
his rights is to go directly contrary to the teaching 
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of the New Testament. This is rather severe on the 
many men of large means who, through their wise 
benefactions, are enabled to give a good account of 
their stewardship as they go along, especially as 
these same cheerful givers are constantly showing a 
worthy ambition to see their names inscribed on the roll 
of those who love their fellow-men. As to the profess- 
or’s theory respecting the baleful influence of law 
courts, it seems fair to say that a practical application 
of his ideas would quickly result in the impoverishment 
of the good, who rarely fail to recognize in the unfor- 
tunate a neighbor, and the enrichment of the vicious, 
who use money to advance their own selfish ends, a 
consummation desired only by the retainers of the 
Prince of Darkness. 





THE necessity of guarding against abuses of the Pen- 
sion laws seems to receive general recognition, for the 
first time, among our national legislators. The enormous 
aggregate, $141,250.000, promises to go even higher. 
It is almost a third of our aggregate national expendi- 
tures. Pensions are a war burden which we cannot 
expect to get rid of for many years. In so far as they 
are just and necessary we want to bear them, and 
would not evade the responsibility if we could. It is 
an honorable obligation. It is the abuse, not the obli- 
gation, which arouses hostile criticism. The system is 
peculiarly liable to abuse and, perhaps, some degree 
of fraud would evade the strictest administration. But 
it is possible to reach several sources of abuse, and if 
Congress does its duty it will promptly pass amend- 
ments with that end in view. One of the best things 
yet proposed is to publish the lists of pensioners, so 
that they may be known in every community. This 
would tend to bring frauds to light. When a man 
whose claim to a pension was based on deafness, is dis- 
covered to be a competent manager of a long-distance 
telephone, somebody will be sure to cause information 
of the fact to be sent to the Pension Office. Anamend- 
ment, such as the Pension Commissioner suggests, 
refusing pensions to widows who marry old soldiers 
after their pension began, would also be a helpful re- 
form, and then let Congress refrain from passing pri- 
vate pension bills, except in peculiar and necessitous 
cases. The additions to the pension roll from this 
source in the past six years, have been about 2,000. 
We must save our roll of honor from becoming a roll 
of scandal. 


AsouT the only excuse that the opponents of the 
Civil Service System have to advance for their attacks 
upon it is the abuses or evasions of it. Under the Ad- 
ministrations of Presidents Cleveland and Harrison 
many instances can be pointed to which were plainly 
contrary tothe law, and the complaint now made is 
that those who obtain office in that way are protected 
by the law and retain their places. The difficulty in 
correcting these abuses is that new abuses are likely to 
be created in the process. It was claimed, for exam- 
ple, that the last administration of the Philadelphia 
Post-office was marked by such abuses. Butit is now 
sought to correct these abuses by wholesale changes. 
Upward of fifty were made last week asa beginning. A 
list of the principal changes is rather ominous. A large 
number of prominent officials are reduced, others being 
advanced to filltheir places. All thisis done under the new 
Postmaster, altho he is quoted as saying that he is and 
has been opposed to changes except for cause, and has 
Is the trouble, then, 
at Washington? The significant fact is that those who 
are reduced are Democrats, those promoted Republic- 
ans. Toall appearances this is as much a partisan 
movement as was the one under the previous Adminis- 
tration. 


SECRETARY GAGE has made a very satisfactory answer 
to the charges of the Spanish Government that we have 
not been as vigilant as we ought to have been in pre- 
venting the fitting out of filibustering expeditions. The 
Secretary shows that in two and a half years only six 
American vessels are alleged to have successfully landed 
expeditions from the United States in Cuba. With one 
exception these were all small vessels incapable of car- 
rying many men or large quantities of arms and ammu- 
nition. The three foreign vessels which are said to have 
carried expeditions to Cuba were vessels with foreign 
crews, who are required to be shipped before theconsuls 
of the nations to which they belong. The Secretary 
points to the fact that the representatives of these na- 
tions were either not informed in the matter, or, if in- 
formed, are to be held responsible. In any event the 
Treasury officials could hardly be expected to know, if 
neither the Spanish authorities nor the foreign consuls 
knew. The Secretary shows that the eight revenue- 
cutters which have been constantly patrolling the coast, 
have captured seven vessels, broken up two expeditions 
and held under surveillance thirteen vessels. He points 
to the fact that the successful expeditions must have 
evaded the vigilance of the Spanish naval force sup- 
posed to protect the entire shores of the island of Cuba. 
The report indicates that the United States has fulfilled 
all its international obligations as faithfully as possible. 
If it has not been possible to prevent all evasions we at 
least have done what we could to prevent them and are 
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not responsible for those that escaped the reasonable 
precautions which our Government took. Secretary 
Gage does not estimate the cost to the United States, 
but it must have been very large. 


G. W. Fercuson has resigned his place as teacher in 
the public schools of Sheboygan, Wis., as a result of 
protests made against his practice of hypnotism with 
pupils as subjects. It is not claimed that he has made 
any improper use of his hypnotic power, nor is his 
ability or success as a teacher questioned; but the 
very proper objection that he should not have experi- 
mented with the children without their parents’ con- 
sent, was urged so strongly as to force his retirement. 
Mr. Ferguson claims that he has not used hypnotism in 
the schools beyond ‘‘the employment of a magnetic 
touch for purposes of suggestion to the mind, and to re- 
lieve headache,” and that this method of suggestion has 
been of great benefit to pupils naturally dull by bring- 
ing their minds into sympathy with his own, thus en- 
abling them to leara réadily. A Sheboygan physician, 
who presumably isa man of standing in the communi- 
ty, has written toa Chicago newspaper that he disap- 
proves of such experimenting with children, not because 
of fear of physical injury to them, but chiefly because 
the minds of the very young are not strong enough to 
eliminate the possibility of the bad effect that comes to 
men and women ‘‘ who acquire too strong ideas along 
the lines of the supernatural.” He also says that the 
success of the average physician is often due to a 
power simiiarto hypnotism, the possession of which is 
shown by his ability to gain the full confidence of his 
patients. Mr. Ferguson says there have been none but 
good results from his experiments, nevertheless Mr. 
Ferguson had better wait till hypnotism has found its 
place in mental and medical science. The public schools 
are not the place for such experiments. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the fun which has been poked at 
the advocates of the modern curfew law, which requires 
children under a certain age to be in their homes as 
early as nine o’clock P.M. in summer and eight o’clock 
in winter, unless accompanied by parents, it seems that 
this revival of an ancient custom has given satisfaction 
in most of the Western cities and towns where it has 
had athorough trial. In this connection the Chief of 
of Police of Omaha says: 

*““We have had no occasion to make any arrests under 
its provisions since it has been in force. When nine o’clock 
comes the children make it a point to go home. It is now 
an easy matter for parents to enforce home rules.” 
Lincoln, Neb., which is widely known as an attractive 
city of homes, has for two years had a curfew law; and 
of its operation Mayor Graham says: 

“There has been a decided improvement, socially and 
morally, of the youth, and a pecuniary saving from the 
falling off in the number of arrests. This seems to be the 
strictly proper way of reducing crime among youths of the 
cities.” 

Similar testimony is given by those in authority in 
other places. That the law is sustained by public sen- 
timent is shown by the ease with which it has been en- 
forced; and thus the chief objection raised against it, 
that it is an improper interference with personal lib- 
erty, has been met in a practical way. Not only has 
crime been lessened, and the work of the police made 
easier and more effective, but home discipline has im- 


proved as a result of the co-operation of municipal with. 


parental authority. Free license to run the streets 
after dark has marked the beginning of a long course 
of wayward conduct for uncounted thousands of young 
people; and any practical and wholesome correction of 
this evil must be welcomed, even tho, at first thought, 
the méans used seem to run counter to preconceived 
notions respecting the rights of the individual. 


It is of great significance that Zhe Guardian, the 
leader of the Church party, has accepted the defeat of 
that party inthe recent School Board election in Lon- 
don as final. What the Church Party contended for 
was more definitely Christian teaching in the Board 
Schools. The policy of the Board in the last three 
years was to provide ‘‘ thorough and efficient Bible in- 
struction ’’ in the schools, the instruction to be Chris- 
tian for the children of Christian parents. Churchmen 
wanted a more definite program, and proposed the 
Apostles’ Creed as the basis forit. The defeat of the 
Moderates convinces / ke Guardian that the cause isa 
hopeless one and ought to be given up, so far as the 
Board is concerned. It is satisfied that nothing more 
definite can be secured than the program ot 1894, and is 
in serious doubt whether even this can be maintained. 
If there are Churchmen who want to reopen the con- 
troversy, Zhe Guardian concedes their right to do so, 
but announces that it will not be a party toit. It does 
not hold that the religious controversy is at an end, but 
that if it is renewed it should be renewed in the House 
of Commons, by agitation for alaw which shall require 
all school boards to grant facilities for the denomina- 
tional instruction of children of denominational parents 
at the demand of the latter. The victory of the Pro- 
gressives means that the religious instruction given 
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shall not be denominational, and it also means the im- 


provement of ‘the facilities and character of the Board * 


Schools, and more generous provision for the education 
of the masses of children who do not patronize the Vol- 
untary Schools. The Church party urged, as one of 
the prominent features of their policy, economy. Of 
course they did not want the Board Schoolsto give 
larger facilities than they could give in their Church 
Schools. But the majority have decided otherwise, and 
it will be the policy of the uew Board to make the pub- 
lic schools as good as possible. 





Tue German-Haitian incident is closed, fortunately; 
but one cannot help sympathizing with the little Negro 
Republic which was overawed by the Great German 
Empire. Perhaps Germany had some cause of com. 
plaint, altho singularly enough we have not yet had the 
German side full enough to be able to judge. It would 
seem from the Haitian point of view that the German 
subject who was arrested, tried, convicted and sen- 
tenced, was treated under the laws of the Republic in 
precisely the same way as Haitian subjects are treated. 
However that may be, he was promptly released, and 
if Germany was entitled to demand an indemnity for 
him she need not have proceeded to do so in the 
fashion of a bully. The way sheenforced her demands 
was extremely harsh and most humiliating to the little 
Republic, which would not have submitted if there had 
been anyother resource. But this is one of those cases 
in which outside intervention is always resented, and 
the good offices of the United States could not have 
been offered without offending Germany. At the last 
moment the amount of indemnity was increased from 
$20,000 to $30,000, and was exacted simply because 
Germany had the power to exact it and knew that Haiti 
could not resist. The German commander allowed only 
four hours for submission, under threat of bombard- 
ment, and refused to extend the time even at the request 
of the Diplomatic Corps. Germany comes out of the 
affair with less credit than Haiti. She could crush Haiti 
between her thumb and finger, and therefore true man- 
liness would have led her totake a more considerate 
course. In the opinion of the great and mighty Em- 
peror the Haitians are ‘‘a contemptible crowd of Ne- 
groes slightly inoculated with French civilization.” He 
sent his school ships, he said, to teach them ‘‘ man- 
ners.’’ It is a pity that somebody cannot teach the 
German Emperor manners. 





THE apparently persistent attempt of the French to 
secure a line of control across the entire continent of 
Africa from Senegambia across the Sfidan to the Nile, 
there connecting with Abyssinia under Russian and 
French influence until we come to the French posses- 
sions at Obok, by the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb, would 
seem to have met with aserious reversein the destruc- 
tion of the French expedition under Major Marchand. 
Major Marchand himself escaped, and retreated with the 
rer ains of his expedition tothe French Congo, most of 
his followers having been massacred near Bahr-el- 
Ghazel. But negotiations have for some time been go- 
ing on between France and Great Britain; and Secre- 
tary Joseph Chamberlain appears to have been more 
careful of British interests in Africa than has his chief, 
Lord Salisbury; and we are now told that an agreement 
has beenentered into by which further French aggres- 
sion on a territory which the English have claimed as 
attached to Egypt has been diverted. Meanwhile Eng- 
land has taken possession of Kassala, and she will suf- 
fer no unnecessary delay in recovering all the Egyp- 
tian Sfidan and connecting it with Uganda. 





....Prof. E, H. Johnson, of Crozer Theological Semi- 
nary, adds his testimony to that given by Prof. H.C. 
Vedder as to the growing tolerance of open commun- 
ion among the Baptists. He has an article in 
The Watchman in which he says that ‘‘no greater 
mistake of a practical sort was ever committed by our 
denomination than in making our communionists feel 


that they had no right to remain Baptists after they: 


had broken silence on this subject.’’ Strict communion- 
ism, he says, needs to be argued, insisted upon, or it 
dies out of itself; for the average mind does not see in 
the New Testament any plain inference in favor of 
strict communion. He says: 

““T believe the fact to be that during this long silence the 
faith in strict communion has been silently giving way, and 
that nothing will save it except such open-and resounding 
declaration of open communion sentiment within the de- 
nomination as will stir up the conservatives to battle. Si- 
lence is all that the liberal view needs for its extension; 
defense loud enough to be heard is all that is needed by 
the stricter view.” 

Professor Johnson declares himself a believer in strict 
communion, but he does not wish it enforced. 


....In the New York Archdiocese there is a union of 
Catholic Yeung Men’s societies, which held a Thanks- 
glving service in the Cathedral last Sunday. The ser- 
mon was preached by the President of the Union, 
Father David C. Cunnion. Heis reported as saying: 

“If we see men sitting on high in Catholic countries who 
are not of our Church, to what must we ascribe it, if not to 
the lack of organization among the young men of those 
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countries? It is strange that millions of Catholics can be 
governed by men-who hate the name of Catholic. It al- 
most seems as if the struggles of past centuries had been 
in vain.”’ 

We hope he said no such thing. That is something 
that might work both ways. It would justify the A.P.A. 
in not allowing a Catholic to hold high office here. Yet 
we make Catholics Governors, Supreme Justices and 
Cabinet officers. 


....That the Colored Baptists are a separate denomi- 
nation we have long recognized. At their national con- 
vention held in Boston, one of their leaders, Harvey 
Johnson, D.D., read a paper pleading for publication 
and education work entirely separated from that of 
Northern or Southern white Baptists. His main reason 
is thus stated: 

‘* Because the white man’s race pride and race prejudice 
so entirely and completely unfits him to accord to us in his 
organizations those offices and positions that are so neces- 
sary toour development into the best leadership, and be- 
cause the facts prove that we can get such opportunities 
nowhere else but in an organization of our own.”’ 
However much truth there may be in this statement, it 
is bad policy for the Negro to exaggerate this race 
prejudice, and go off by himself, and so make the work 
harder of his friends who are trying to overcome it. 


....A satisfactory explanation is given of the short- 
age of $30,000 which was recently found in the 
accounts of the Hon. A. R. Spofford, former 
Librarian to Congress. A great number of postal 
orders, which he had tucked away in various 
places and had not had cashed, have been found. There 
are hundreds of them and, they will, of course, be pre- 
sented for payment. It is believed that they will fully 
account for the discrepancy. Mr. Spofford was not a 
systematic accountant. Under the new régime such 
mistakes could not occur. 


....One would think it was time for Bishop Capers 
to appoint a day on which the Episcopal clergy and all 
the other ministers of South Carolina should preach a 
sermon on the sin of murder; forthe report of the State 
Solicitors shows two hundred murders to have been 
committed during the last year. There are towns in 
South Carolina in which half a dozen or more residents 
are known to have committed murder but have never 
been tried for the offense. These facts seem incredible 
to one who has lived in a law-abiding community; but 
they are true. 


.:..If there is reason to protest against the rough 
sport of football, defended by an expertin our columns 
this week, much more are such six-day contests of 
sleepless riders on the bicycle as we have seen in this 
city the past week, utterly indefensible. A number of 
the contestants were removed by the police surgeons, 
and some of those who remained were made temporarily 
insane. To know that men can ride two thousand 
miles in six days is not worth the extreme of the cruel- 
ty involved. 


....The omission of mot in a sentence is an awkward 
error. In our last week’s issue John Stephenson was 
made to say in his delightful article on City Hall 
Park, that the pauper burying-ground was the first 
within its limits, when it should have been ‘‘ mot the 
first.”” The reader would have been puzzled, because 
the next sentence said there was an older burying- 
ground for Negroes in the neighborhood. 


....The Census bill ought to put all the clerical posi- 
tions in the bureau under the Civil Service system. It 
would mean better and more economical administra- 
tion. The chiefs and experts might be left to the 
selection of the superintendent, upon whom the re- 
sponsibitity must rest. He knows better how to find 
the peculiar talent needcd than any board of Civil Serv- 
ice examiners. 


....The German Emperor desires to have dueling 
‘*diminished’’ in accordance with his recent army 
order. The practice has obtained a bad pre-eminence 
in German military circles; and if the Kaiser succeeds 
in putting an end to it he will have at least one title to 
future remembrance. Honor that can only be satisfied 
with blood is not worth preserving. 


....We are sometimes asked to say a word in behalf 
of some one or another missionary institute which fits 
young people for the missionary work. We never do 
it. To our mind the best fitting school for missionaries 
is the regular college. We want no short cuts. The 
best education is none too good for a missionary. 


....The vendettain Yangipahoa Parish, La, has cost 
two more lives the past week, one of them a prominent 
lawyer, making a total of twenty or thirty in all, and 
nobody punished during the years it has been going on. 
The difference between civilization and barbarism is 
just that between maintaining and defying law. 


....Thecampaign of the Citizens’ Union for Seth Low 
cost about $200,000, and there is only a defeat to show 
for it. How much the victory of Tammany will cost 
the Greater New York no one has yet attempted to fig- 
ure out. 
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_ Religious Intelligence. 
New Things among Southern Baptists. 


BY J. B. CRANFILL, D.D., 


Epitor or * Texas Baptist STANDARD.”’ 


AsBouT twelve years ago the Rev. M. T. Martin, a 
Baptist evangelist, came to Texas from Mississippi, and 
began to hold meetings with Baptist pastors throughout 
the State. Hecame well recommended, having been 
professor of mathematics in Mississippi College, at 
Clinton, Miss., and having, before he became a preach- 
er, done some excellent work in raising money for the 
cancellation of the indebtedness on that school, which 
is fostered by the Baptists. He was in the prime of 
life; a man of perfect physique, magnificent presence, 
and withal fluent in speech and logical in argument. 

He at once became quite popular among the Baptists 
of Texas, and was invited by a large number of pas- 
tors to hold meetings with them. A remarkable feature 
of his meetings was that the best members of the 
church became convinced, under his preaching, that 
they had never been converted, and applied for rebap- 
tism. At the same time it was noticeable that Mr. Mar- 
tin sought in every place where he held a meeting, to 
secure by vote the indorsement of the church, and in 
writing the indorsement of the pastor. Some of these 
indorsements were published. 

During the progress of these meetings certain pastors 
took issue with Mr. Martin concerning some new doc- 
trines he was teaching that were not familiar to 
Baptist ears. Thisled to the discussion of these new 
doctrines in the Baptist press of the State; and Dr. F. 
M. Law, President of the Board of Trustees of Baylor 
Female College, carried on a discussion with Mr. Mar- 
tin, covering chiefly the doctrine of assurance. This 
discussion served to put the Baptists on notice that 
Mr. Martin was notin harmony with their views; but it 
also served, during its progress, to win for Mr. Martin 
additional adherents. 

In January, 1888, Mr. Martin began the publication 
of a monthly magazine which was published for sev- 
eral months, and also published a pamphlet entitled, 
‘*Theological and Doctrinal Views of M. T. Martin.” 
It became apparent to thoughtful Baptists that Mr. Mar- 
tin was out of harmony with their doctrines on many 
points. The First Baptist Church of Waco, of which 
Dr. B. H. Carroll was and is the honored pastor, pre- 
ferred charges against Mr. Martin for heresy, which 
resulted in his being deposed from the ministry. How- 
ever, he soon attached himself to the Marlin (Texas) 
Baptist Church and was restored by that church to the 
ministry, and continued since then the promulgation of 
his peculiar views. Subsequently to his restoration to 
the ministry, he went back to Mississippi, but has made, 
in the meantime, several visits to Texas. 

Mr. Martin’s chief divergencies in doctrine from the 
accepted Baptist view are concerning Christian as- 
surance, repentance, regeneration, and the question of 
praying for sinners. The following quotations from the 
pamphlet I have mentioned will give the reader a cor- 
rectidea of his teachings onthese points. Onregenera- 
tion he says: 


“The term regeneration presupposes generation. No 
one can be re-generated who has not been generated. The 
Scriptures, to my mind, teach a birth of Spirit and a regen- 
eration, or begetting again by the Word. These Scrip- 
tures teach that there must be a nature in us derived from 
the Spirit before we can believe in Christ. Generation 
causes us to recognize the demands of the law, brings 
bondage, conviction of sin, guilt and conscious helpless- 
ness. Regeneration brings us into the light and liberty of 
the Gospel.” 


Elsewhere he taught that ‘‘ generation” may take place 
before the natural birth or afterward, thus squinting at 
the ‘‘two-seed’’ doctrine held by some of the ‘ Iron- 
jacket ’’ Baptists. 

On Christian assurance he says: 


‘“« By Christian assurance we mean that rest which comes 
to the believer on learning that his salvation is complete in 
Christ. Wedonot mean only that it is a fact that the be- 
liever will be surely saved, but further, that the believer is 
assured in his heart that he will be saved. As to whether 
one will be saved who has not this assurance, that depends 
largely pon whether he will be saved or not. One thing 
is eviient: He himself has not become assured of the fact, 
and n> one else has aright to feel assured of it. Now, 
whatever assurance, or rest, or confidence (whatever you 
may choose to term it) we receive on believing on Christ, 
since the giving of the Spirit, abides with us (Heb. 32: 6, 14). 
If your experience does not accord with this, then you have 
not a Christian experience.” 


On praying for sinners, he uses these words: 


“The suppliant must recognize the relationship which 
exists between the being to whom he prays and himself 
before he can pray acceptably. Nor has God made prayer 
to him on the part of the sinner an instrumentality of sal- 
vation. Heis seeking salvation, if he is seeking by thus 
praying to God, in a way in which he qill never find it. 
Praying for forgiveness of sins while yet under lawis a 
mistake.” 


Concerning repentance, he takes this position: 
“The knowledge of the law unto condemnation 
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repentance. Repentance is said to be toward God, after- 
knowledge of God. The sorrow which precedes faith is 
not that which is called godly sorrow in 2 Corinthians. 
That can only be exercised after the love of God is shed 
abroad in our hearts which follows faith, and we are dis- 
cussing repentance and its fruits which precede faith and 
are essential to conversion.’” 


The effect of Mr. Martin’s work in Texas has been to 
practically found a new denomination. He divided 
many churches and associations. There are several 
churches of his faith here. His followers, it is true, 
still claim tobe Baptists; but they are not recognized 
as Baptists in our State Convention nor by Baptist 
churches generally. A number of Texas ministers, 
perhaps fifteen in all, have joined themselves to Mr. 
Martin and are promulgating his views. A weekly paper 
is published in this State which styles itself as 7heBap- 
tist Sword and Shield; but it does not co-operate with 
the Baptist General Convention of Texas, and its efforts 
are chiefly in the direction of winning adherents to the 
peculiar views of Mr. Martin. 

In Mississippi, where Mr. Martin lives, a great deal 
of agitation is in progress concerning him and his 
teachings. The Mississippi Baptist State Convention, 
which recently met, passed strong resolutions condemn- 
ing Martinism; but he had already succeeded in estab- 
lishing there a strong following and has divided several 
churches. The Mississippi situation is further compli- 
cated by the fact that one of the Baptist papers of the 
State is championing and defending Mr. Martin. It is 
believed that later on the followers of Mr. Martin will 
come out boldly as a new denomination. This seems 
the only honorable course for themto pursue. 

A ‘‘council’’ of ministers from adjacent Baptist 
churches has been called by the church of which Mr. 
Martin is a member, and is soonto meet. On the sur- 
face it appears to be simply a movement of his partisans 
who are to meet and declare that he is as good a Baptist 
as anybody. 

There is another new movement among the Baptists 
of the South, which is styled by its promoters ‘‘ the 
Gospel mission movement,” but which is known gener- 
ally among us as the Crawford movement. It origi- 
nated with Dr. T. P. Crawford, a missionary in China, 
who, a few years ago, began to oppose the mission 
methods of the Southern Baptist Foreign Mission Board 
of Richmond, Va. He took the position that there 
should be no schools connected with foreign mission 
work, that the foreign missionaries should dress like 
the natives, and be like them as far as it is possible 
for them to be, and that the mission work should be 
done by the local congregations instead of mission 
boards and conventions, as has always been the case 
since the Baptists began their foreign mission work. 

The Foreign Mission Board could not accept this 
view, and the result was that Dr. Crawford and his im- 
mediate following in China severed their relations with 
the Board, and set up a mission on their own account. 
They claim now some twenty missionaries, with a num- 
ber of native helpers; and one of their number is now 
in the South soliciting funds with which to carry on this 
work. It has its chief strength in the Carolinas, but 
has spread in a greater or less degree to every State in 
the South. Its adherents spend their time chiefly in at- 
tempts to discredit what is known to the Southern Bap- 
tists as their organized missionary work. The raising 
of money with the advocates of the new movement 
seems to be incidental, the chief object being to destroy 
all co-operation among the churches and to convince 
each local congregation that it ought to stand by itself 
in all the work it does for our foreign and home mission 
fields. In Texas and Mississippi this Crawford move- 
ment is advocated in the main by the followers of M. T. 
Martin, and evidently this will be true wherever Mr. 
Martin secures a following, for his evangelism has the 
same effect that the Crawford movement has, both re- 
sulting in disorganization, disintegration and chaos. 

‘‘Guyism”’ is a new movement which has taken root 
in some of the Southern States. It takes its name from 
a preacher named Guy, who preaches the ‘‘second 
blessing’”’ holiness idea, and who has gained a foothold 
in a few localities. It does not amount to a great deal, 
and its following is chiefly made up from members of 
the Methodist denomination holding the views held by 
many concerning sinless perfection and immediate sanc- 
tification. 

Waco, Tex. 


A Great Day in Georgia. 


BY THE REV. CRAWFORD JOHNSON. 


It was Thanksgiving Day. The place was the classic 
city of Athens, Ga. The occasion was the second day’s 
session of the North Georgia Conference, the body 
being the largest Methodist Conference in the world. 

After some items of business were dispatched Bishop 
L. H. Holsey, of the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church in America, who had been sitting side by side 
with our presiding bishop, Charles B. Galloway, was 
introduced to the Conference. He expressed feelings 
of warmest personal regard for the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South, which had, he declared, done more 
for his race than all other Churches (‘‘ Now the things 
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which I speak unto you, behold, before God, I lie not’), 
in that it laid the foundation for the work of the other 
Churches. He himself was converted in the city of 
Athens, and was baptized by the Rev. H. H. Parks, 
one of our sainted dead, thirty-nine years ago. Said 
he: ‘*‘I belong to you, my brethren, and you belong to 
me.”’ 

He had been a slave of Richard Malcolm Johnson, 
and his wifé a slave of Bishop George F. Pierce, both 
of whose old homesteads are inthis neighborhood, and 
are owned and occupied by official members of my 
church. Let it be said that every true Southerner is 
profoundly grateful that slavery is no more a possibil- 
ity. But is it not something that such a man as Holsey 
is the product of Southern civilization and Southern 
Methodism? The Bishop declared that slavery had 
been notacurse, but a blessing under God, who had 
led and was leading to glorious ends. The Negro, said 
he, is here to stay; he has been, and is now, a strong 
factor inthe civilization of thiscountry. By his ‘‘arms 
of iron and fingers of steel’’ he has feiled our forests 
and cultivated our fields. He needs our culture and 
counsel, and we need his strength andendurance. The 
Negro—still quoting the Bishop, substantially—is 
a profoundly religious creature. The average thief 
among them rarely ever steals anything above a 
chicken or a pig, and will pray on and prey on; while 
the average thief among the whites will steal thou- 
sands, and straightway stop praying. 

The State provides for the primary instruction of 
colored children; but for the education of colored 
preachers and teachers, provision must be made by the 
Church. This the Southern Methodist Church is try- 
ing to do. In 1882 Payne Institute was begun in a 
most humble way in Augusta, Ga. A little later some 
property was bought in another part of the city, anda 
large barn—formerly used by a rich landholder for his 
Jersey cows and fast horses—was renovated and rough- 
ly prepared for schoolrooms and dormitories. It is 
doubtless known to most of the readers of THE INDE- 
PENDENT, that the Rev. Moses U. Payne, of the M. E. 
Church, South, gave $25,000 to start this institution on 
its career of usefulness; and that it is the property of 
our Church. 

Now it was necessary, the Bishop continued, to erect 
larger and more respectable buildings. Over $16,000 
has already been raised by other conferences recently 
held, and by private donations in response to appeals 
made by our Secretary of Education, Dr. R. J. Bigham. 

The Rev. Sam P. Jones, at Bishop Holsey’s invita- 
tion, followed in a stirring speech, speaking of Hol- 
sey’s worth and work, and comparing the beginning of 
Payne Institute with the beginning of Christ on earth. 
And a touching incident was related by the Georgia 
He had boughta 
house in Marietta, Ga., and was about to move there. 
By concert of action, after his return from an evangel- 
istic tour, many citizens cf Cartersville came after tea 
and entered his spacious home. 


evangelist in his own unique style. 


Among them were the 
mayor, aldermen, lawyers, doctors, church officials, 
and others, who successively, tho not successfully, 
sought to get their fellow-townsman to remain in Car- 
tersville. ‘‘My mind is made up,” said he; ‘‘I must 
go,” At last an old Negro man came forward and said: 
‘* Brudder Jones, let me speak for us colored people. We 
are yore friends, ’cause you’s bin mighty good to us. 
You nebber had anything stole from yore place jit; 
know dat, Brudder Jones. We colored folks stands up 
for you. And many a time when you was gone we 
watched around dis here house unbeknown to anybody 
but us and de good Lord, to protect yore wife and chil- 
dren. Don’t leave us, Brudder Jones.” 

The great-hearted man succumbed, and announced 
on the spot that he would die in Cartersville. Jones 
closed his speech and started the list with a generous 
subscription, and was major-general of the collection 
throughout. It is well to say that perhaps there was 
neta rich man in the house—certainly not one who 
would becalled rich inthe North. But the enthusiasm 
manifested in that collection by cheerful and eager 
givers was wonderful. I state thetruth soberly when! 
tell you, three or four were simultaneously seeking to 
be heard and be put down for subscriptions that meant 
self-denialindeed. If there was a momentary pause in 
the audience, it was followed by an outburst of re- 
sponses when thecollector dropped from $100 to $50, or 
$25, or $10. Thecall was for $1,000 at least, and $1,526 
was raised. 

I wish the few brethren North who yet misunderstand 
our relationship to ‘‘ our brother in black’’ could have 
witnessed that scene and been fired and filled by the en- 
thusiasm of that hour. When Bishop Holsey came 
down from the pulpit stand he was further cheered by 
hearty hand-shakes and many a ‘‘ God bless you!”’ 

But the enthusiasm of that day waned not. At eleven 
o’clock Bishop Galloway ascended the pulpit—where 
he is a real prince—and preached our national Thanks- 
giving sermon. His text was *‘ Render, therefore, unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s; and unto God the 
things which are God’s.’’ We give but the meagerest 
outline of that eloquent and timely sermon. (1) God 
rules over nations and governments, as well as churches 
and individuals. (2) The duties of the Christian and 
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the duties of the citizen are not in conflict, but in har- 
mony. (3) The duties of citizenship are imperative. 
Our nation had a glorious origin and an unparalleled 
history; but it was imperiled. Men and ministers should 
vote, but never for a drunkard, a gambler or a deb- 
auchee. Be patriotic, but not partisan. We should cry 
out against mob-law, or out-/aws, against the spirit of 
violence in this country, ‘‘ hip-pocket arsenals,” which 
are evidences of cowardice—these and other thundering 
truths held his immense audience spellbound for more 
than an hour. And when he thought of concluding 
his grateful hearers shouted, ‘‘Go on! Go on!’’ 

In the afternoon at four o’clock an equally large au- 
dience heard the inimitable and indescribable Sam 
Jones on tha text, ‘‘ Alexander, the coppersmith, didme 
much evil; the Lord reward him according to his 
works.”’ This sermon was pointed and plain, humorous 
and pathetic, comprehensive and evangelical. By 
speech and sermon he showed that he had lost none of 
his power in his old conference; tho now he is technic- 
ally, only a local preacher. As such he was elected 
by his lay brethren on the first ballot a delegate to the 
General Conference. 


Cunverton, Ga. 


SECRETARY TICHENOR, of the Southern Baptist 
Home Mission Society, says there are four hundred Mor- 
mon missionaries working in the South. 


....The statement that Papal Delegate Martinelli is 
to spend three weeks with Archbishop Ireland, at St. 
Paul, seems to indicate that the Western prelate is by 
no means out of favor at the Vatican. 


....The North Carolina Baptist State Convention, by 
a vote of 88 to 77, has refused to adopt a resolution call- 
ing for the resignation of Dr. Whitsitt as President of 
the Southern Baptist Theological Seminary, at Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

....It is stated that there are in the United States 
1,187 religious papers and periodicals, with an aggre- 
gate circulation of nearly 15,000,000 copies. Of these 
periodicals 569 are weekly and most of the others are 
montbly. 


....The Baptist mission work in Cuba has been ata 
standstill during the war. The preachers have had to 
leave the island, but the property is securely held for 
the mission. There were 21 preachers and helpers, and 
2,500 members who have been scattered by the war. 


.-Mr. Moody has given up for the present his 
evangelistic work in Pittsburg. There is no building 
available large enough for his meetings. The Exposi- 
tion Building which he expected to use cannot be prop- 
erly heated. It is understood that he will return some 
time next year when arrangements have been made for 
a more suitable place. 


....The receipts of the Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for the past year were $93,- 
322, indicating an increase of $6,889. The number of 
students aided during the year was 1,754, of whom 
more than two-thirds were preparing for the ministry 
or for missionary work. The Board has aided from the 
beginning, in 1873, upward of 8,100 students. 


....The action of the Lutheran General Synod, ab- 
rubtly breaking off fraternal relations with the Church 
of the United Brethren in Christ, because they have 
missions in Germany, is still the subject of discussion 
in several of the Lutheran papers. Dr. T. F. Dornblaser 
has an article in The Lutheran Observer, in which he de- 
clares that the action of the Synod is contrary to the 
spirit of the Christianity of the nineteenth century. 
He says it practically declares that Lutheran lands are 
for Lutheran missionaries only, which he deems intol- 
erant and un-American. He refers to the vote of cen- 
sure passed by the Synod of Miami, on the Odserver, for 
admitting a full discussion of the subject into its col- 
umns. 


....For some time a committee of the Presbyterian 
Synod in England has been preparing a revision of the 
Directory of Worship. Its labors are about completed, 
and itis expected that the result will soon be before the 
churches. The new book contains chapters on the order 
of divine service and the observance of the sacraments, 
also a number of special services. One feature of im- 
portance is an arrangement of Scripture readings or les- 
sons. The object is the same as that in the Book of 
Common Prayer inthe Episcopal Church, to secure a 
wider acquaintance with the books of Scripture. In 
view, however, of the impossibility of securing such an 
arrangement as shall be acceptable to all, it is under- 
stood that an alternative system will be set forth. 


....Ata recent meeting of Catholic priests in this 
city interested in the maintenance of Catholic day- 
schools, it was stated that there are 37,821 boys and 
girls attending these schools. The cost of maintaining 
the schools is $294,000, and the value of the school 
property is reckoned at $4,574,000. These figures do 
not include academies and colleges, nor do they include 
the Church schools of Brooklyn, which are, it is re- 
ported, educating 50,000 children. Inthe State there 
are 130,000 children in Church schools. The Catholics 
will urge the State Superintendent of Instruction to 
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make a separate report for Catholic schools in New 
York City. Hitherto the Census has given returns for 
Catholic, Jewish, and other denominational schools, 
under one head. 


....General William Booth, the head of the Salvation 
Army, is to visit this country next month. It is stated 
that he has requested an interview with Commander 
Ballington Booth, of the Volunteers. The latter has 
announced that he will gladly meet his father, but that 
he will not discuss with him the subject of the union of 
the two movements. He desires to deny the report 
that he has not been willing to meet his father. He 
has always been willing to meet him as his father, but 
not officially. The Commander states that the Vol- 
unteers now have nearly 700 commanding officers, and 
that after eighteen months’ experience it has been 
proved that the unreached masses can be reached 
without the limitations and restrictions involved in the 
government of the Salvation Army. ‘‘ Our people,’’ 
he adds, ‘‘ have well learned the lesson of self-govern- 
ment.”’ 


....The National Conference of the Christian Prin- 
ciples of Civil Government held its annual session in 
Philadelphia last week. One of the presiding officers 
was Bishop Whitaker of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, who spoke onthe subject of divorce and stated 
the position of the Church with reference to the re- 
marriage of divorced persons. Resolutions were adopt- 
ed in favor of so amending the Constitution of the 
United States as to give ‘‘ to our Christian laws, insti- 
tutions and usages an undeniable legal basis’’; of the 
enforcement of the laws requiring scientific instruction 
in temperance in the public schools; against the legal- 
izing of the traffic in intoxicants, the desecration of the 
Sabbath by individuals and corporations, particularly 
by railroads, and against the publication and circula- 
tion of books and pamphlets or newspapers without 
the name and location of the printer and publisher, the 
purpose being to reach publications which are harmful 
to social purity. 


....The result of the November trienniai elections 
to the London School Board was, as stated briefly by 
the cable dispatches, in favor of the Progressive party. 
Fuller accounts by mail show that of the 52 members 
elected the Progressives secured 30 and the Moderates 
22. The total vote was nearly 1,100,000 as against over 
1,600,000 at the former election, showing a less general 
interest in the last election than the character of the 
discussion seemed to indicate. Of the total vote the 
Progressives cast 569,000 and the Moderates nearly 
447,000. The Guardian (High Church Anglican) is, of 
course, greatly disappointed at the result. It says that 
it is now evident that the School Board elections are not 
the proper arena for the conflict. The Anglican party, 
it says, has been fighting for six years to get a bare 
minimum of security that the religious teaching in all 
the London schools shall be as good as it is inthe best 
ofthem. Itattributes the defeat of the Moderate party 
to the vote of the orthodox denominations and tothe 
failure of the churchmen themselves to come to any 
definite agreement as to whatthe security for religious 
teaching shall be. Zhe Guardian accepts the defeat as 
final, and believes that every attempt to reverse the re- 
cent decision will be time and labor wasted. Any ef- 
fort to improve the Board’s syllabus of religious in- 
struction must therefore be abandoned. It believes 
that the true course of the churchmen is to appeal to 
Parliament for a law that all school boards shall grant 
facilities for educational instruction to those children 
for whom their parents desire it. 


Biblical Research. 
The Mosaic of Medeba. 


THE plan of the city of Jerusalem, which we present 
herewith, is from the remarkable mosaic map of the 
Holy Land, found in the pavement of an ancient church 
at Medeba. In the process of building a new Greek 
church on the site the old mosaic was laid bare, and 
its value was discovered by Father Cleophas, librarian 
of the Greek Convent of Jerusalem, before it was 
utterly destroyed. A full account is given in the 
Revue Biblique of April and July, 1897, by Pére La- 
grange, from which this article is compiled. The Revue 
gives the plan of Jerusalem in colors, and also a copy 
of all thatis left of the mosaic work. 

The date of the mosaic is about 450A.D. It repre- 
sents the condition of Jerusalem and Palestine after 
Christianity had secured complete possession, and 
filled the city and the country with churches and 
shrines. This agrees with the time of Justinian. 
Altho the larger part of the map is lost, yet much of 
capital value remains. A bit gives to the extreme 
south the delta of the Nile, and the names of numerous 
towns. Then we have the Lot of Simeon, the Dead 
Sea and its neighborhood, the Jordan, the region north 
of Jerusalem as faras Nablous and Archelais, and por- 
tions west to the Mediterranean. Among the scores of 
names preserved and located we may mention, between 
Jordan and Nablous, Enon near Salem, Koree, Pha- 
aelis, Archelais, Thana and Acrabbim; between the 
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Jordan and the Sea, Gilgal, the shrine of Elisha, Gebal 
Gerizim, Sychar, Jacob’s well, Sychem, and the shrine 
of Joseph; between Jericho and Jerusalem, Jericho, 
Bethabara, another Enon, Ephron or Ephrata, £la- 
mon (Ajalon), Remmon, Bethel, Gophna, Rama, Gibeon 
and Arimathea; to the east of the Dead Sea, Baros, 
Calirrhoe, Characmoba, Zoar and Zared; from Jeru- 
salem and the Mediterranean, Gethsemane, Bethoron, 
Modin, Diospolis, and the shrine of Jonah; from Beth- 
lehem to’the Sea, Ephratha, Aceldama, Timna, Nicop- 
olis, Gedur and Jamnia; from the Terebinth of Mamre 
to the Sea, Tekoa, the place of baptism of the eunuch, 
Bethsara, Socho, Bethzachar, or the shrine of Zacha- 
rias, Moresheth of Micah, Ekron and Ashdod; in the 
desert south of Palestine Rephidim, Beersheba, Gerar, 
Arad, Asemona, Elusa, Dimona, Rhinocorura, Mount 
Casius, the shrine of St. Victor, and Bethulia. 
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Turning now to the plan of Jerusalem one’s eye will 
soon accustom itself to discever a street and portico 
running through the middle, a wall around the city, 
with towers, and various buildings with doors, win- 
dows, triangular gable-ends and roofs. Beginning at 
the north end is a gate flanked by two towers. This is 
the Nablous Gate. 

The perspective is badly confused; but we seem, for 
the most part, to be looking at the city from the west, 
so that the wall shows its irregular line of towers and 
buildings on the east, but not on the west. In the 
main street, however, running south from the Nablous 
Gate, the perspective runs to each side, and we see 
the rear of the great church abutting on the west side 
of the main street, instead of its eastern front, as in 
the case of the other buildings. On the west side isa 
‘single gate, evidently the Jaffa Gate, by which is an 
enormously high tower, called the Citadel of David. 
From the Jaffa Gate a street goes eastward, and then 
turns tothe south. A part of the northeast portion is 
lost. Onthe east are set two gates, corresponding to 
gates now existing. If we enter the main street from 
the north we first find a large open court in which is a 
single column. That column has now disappeared, 
but the name Bab-el-Amiid, Gate of the Column, still is 
preserved, and the new smaller court is a favorite resort 
of smokers of narghilehs. The great church in the 
middle of the colonnade, on the west side, is, like the 
churches generally, oriented, so that its eastern front 
is not seen, only its rear, with no door, three square 
windows and a checkered roof. This is the Martyrium 
of Constantine. Above it is seen a portion of the Holy 
Sepulcher, or Anastasia, of which only the round dome 
appears. At the southern end of the main street and 
colonnade is a gate, and to the right are two other 
gates; these indicate the course of the old wall, before 
the later wall took in Zion. The fine church in the 
new southern quarter; of which we see the fagade and 
portico as well as the roof, is the Church, or Cenacle, 
of Zion. The large church on the eastern side of the 
main street near its southern end is probably the 

Basilica of Saint Mary, the marvel of the times of 
Justinian, described by Procopius. Those who prefer 
to put this church on the present El-Aqsa might see in 
this church the House of Caiaphas, transformed into 
the Church of St. Peter. The church which appears 
against the middle of the main colonnade, on the east- 
ern side, just opposite the street which leads to the 


eastern gate, may well be the site of the Pretorium. 
The main eastern gate opens, like the northern, on a 
broad court which opens ona long street nearly par- 
alel with the principal street, and having a portico on 
one side, which used to be called Solomon’s Porch. 
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A Missionary Company. 


BY THE REV. S. F. MOORE, 





MISSIONARY OF THE PxEsByTERIAN Boarp. 


On Friday afternoon, September 24th, occurred an 
“interesting missionary meeting in the dining-room of 
the steamship ‘‘ Empress of China.” Of the 120 odd 
passengers aboard, 42 were missionaries. Owing to 
rough weather appointed meetings had been postponed, 
and it was not until now that the whole missionary 
-company were assembled, altho little groups of half a 
dozen or so had gathered here and there for pleasant 
and profitable hours of Bible study. Dr. Eva H. Field, 
of Korea, presided at the piano. After singing, 
‘*Come, Thou fount of every blessing,’’ prayer was 
offered by the Rev. S. F. Moore, of Korea. who then 
read 1 Cor. 1: 22-2: 5—St. Paul’s account of his own 
state of mind when entering upon his work in Corinth 
and his determination ‘‘ to know nothing among them, 
save Jesus Christand him crucified.” ‘‘These countries 
to which we go have had much excellent moral teach- 
ing from Confucius and others, and the only way to make 
athem feel that we have something which they have not 
isthe preaching of Christ crucified—the story of the love 
which melts the heart and conquers the world.” Then 
vone afteranother the missionaries arose, giving their 
name, station, and a brief account of their work. 

Nineteen were missionaries going out for the first 

time—sight single ladies, two single gentlemen, 
and four married couples, with Dr. Selden, whose 
wife had been out before their marriage. The mis- 
sionary who had been longest on the field was 
Miss Rankin, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, who had spent nineteen years in China. Classi- 
fied according to destination, there were, for China, 
22, for Japan, 12, and for Korea 8. There were repre- 
-sented seven societies—Presbyterian, 16, including one 
Southern Presbyterian, and three going out independ- 
-ently; 13 Methodists, including one from the Canadian 
Methodist Church, and two from the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, South; Church Missionary Society, six; 
China Inland Mission, two; Congregational, three; 
one Baptist and the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, one classified according to homeland, Eagland 
was represented by six, Canada by two, Scotland by 
two, and the United States by thirty-two. 

Col. A. S. Bacon, of 36 Wall Street, New York, who 
was most appropriately styled a missionary to the mis- 

-sionaries, made remarks, and the meeting closed with 
a half-dozen brief prayers. 

Sunday evening a brief farewell meeting was held, 
led by the Rev. H. B. Johnson, of Japan, when a num- 
ber took part, and all hearts were drawn close together. 
One remark of Colonel Bacon at this meecing is worthy 
of record: 


“‘T have now been associated with you missionaries for 
_about three weeks—on the train and aboard this vessel, 
_and I must say that even if I were disposed to be critical I 
have seen nothing to criticise. I do not believe there is a 
more godly, consecrated company of people anywhere than 
these missionaries. You have my unbounded honor, es- 
teem and respect, and I believe that the highest success 
awaits you.” 


At Yokohama next morning the Korean party, who 
have to wait ten days for a steamer to take them on to 
Seoul, anithe majority of the Japanese party, left the 

-ship, glad to be once more on terra firmi, but sorry to 
leave this goodly fellowship. The missionary party 
was composed of the following persons: 

For China—The Rev. and Mrs. Henry. W. Luce, Dr. 
-and Mrs. Charles C. Selden, Miss Elia Campbell, the 
Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. Lacey and children, Miss Lochie 
Rankin, Miss Mary Gale, M.D., Miss Carrie I. Jewell, 
Miss Evelyn Pinckney, Miss Minnie E. Wilson, the 
Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Bowen, Miss Martha Lebbens, the 
Rev. and Mrs. H. S. Phillips and child, Miss Annie M. 
Ray, Dr. and Mrs. W. Millar Wilson, the Rev. H.M . 
Wood and Miss M. L. Burnham, M.D. 

For Japan—the Rev. Daniel Norman, the Rev. H. B. 
Johnson, the Rev. and Mrs. F. S. Curtis and children, 
Miss Mariani Young, Miss Lizzie O. Thomas, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paget Wilkes, Miss Emily Froste, Miss Gertrude 
-Cozad, the Rev. and Mrs. B. Newell. 

For Korea—Dr. Eliza Cook, Dr. Eva H. Field, Miss 
Esther L. Shields, the Rev. and Mrs. Cyril Ross, the 
Rev. and Mrs. S. F. Moore, the Rev. William B. Hunt. 


Stout, Korga. 





Notes from Upper Burma. 
BY THE REV. OLA HANSON, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Baptist Misstonary UNIon. 


The Baptist convention recently held in Rangin was 
in every particu.ar a success, and its helpful influence 
will be felt throughout the whole province. To one 
whose lot it is to deal with the more backward races, it 
is both uplifting and inspiring tocome in contact with 

-our most advanced native Christians. When seeing the 
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well-dressed, orderly and intelligent-looking congre- 
gations of Karens and Burmans, and listening to their 
singing or preaching, it is hard to realize that the fore- 
fathers of a large number of these devoted Christians 
were ignorant, indifferent Buddhists, and, in the case 
of the Karens, savage mat worshipers of the jungle. It 
is impossible to doubt the elevating, civilizing and 
transforming power of Christianity when seeing the 
wonderful changes wrought in Lower Burma. A -dele- 
gation of several hundred intelligent natives, repre- 
senting over 30,000 Christians as the result of eighty- 
four years’ work, forms an argument that cannot be 
gainsaid. As worthy of note isthe fact that the Bur- 
man delegation this year outnumbered the Karen, prob- 
ably for the first time in the history of the convention. 

Advances have been made in spite of the financial dis- 
tress at home, and consequent embarrassment on the 
field. But while we rejoiced over this, an undertone 
of disappointment was heard, as news had come that 
our Board had under consideration to give up two or 
three of our smaller stations, and transfer the workers 
to more central places. The missionary body as a 
whole protests against any such changes. There is 
not a station in Burma we can afford tolose. Retrench- 
ment is paralyzing and deadening in its effects; and we 
believe that the churches are willing and able to carry 
on the work according to its present status, even tho 
new advances cannot be made at once. Instead of: or- 
dering aretreat, let us make special appeals for special 
fields. There are large numbers athome who carry 
this work on their hearts, and their prayers and self- 
sacrifice will be remembered by the Lord of missions. 

The time for jungle travel is at hand, and we hope to 
see many and great results from this year’s work. In 
Upper Burma our field has lately been enlarged. Eng- 
land has received as a ‘‘ perpetual lease’’ a large tract 
of Chinese territory, largely. inhabited by Shans and 
Kachins. Thus we will be able to reach many out of 
reach before. There is no doubt that the extension of 
the British Empire carries in its wake Christian order, 
prosperity and civilization. News comes across the 
border that the China Inland Mission will open two new 
stations between Yunnan Fu and Momein. We wish 
them much. success. The work among the Yunnan- 
ese has been discouraging, and few have accepted 
Christianity. But the seed sown will some day spring 
up, and we hope the time is near at hand. 

As we look back on the year drawing to its close, we 
see much to be thankful for. Some ofour workers have 
left, and a few stand ready to leave. Others, however, 
are returning, and three new workers are expected, 
two of them for the Kachin work in Bhamo. 


Buamo. 





Here and There in China. 


BY ISAAC T. HEADLAND, 
ProrgssoR IN PekinG UNIVERSITY. 

In the reports of the North China Conference, recently 
closed, there appeared several statements. 

The Rev. J. H. Pyke reported that an aged couple on 
his district, who were childless and in good financial 
circumstances, had deeded all their property to the 
church, paying rent tothe church for the house in which 
they lived, This is unique in China, as was revealed 
by the fact that there was no regular legal process by 
which the matter could be settled. It is significant, 
also, as revealing the fact that there are warm-hearted 
Christians in China, enthusiastic in their efforts to 
build up the Church. 

Dr. W. F. Walker told of an old man whom he had 
baptized. He was seventy-two years old, and had be- 
lieved by having bought acopy of Mitthew. For sev- 
eral years he m2rely groped his way until he met a 
bookseller on the streets of his town. He invited him 
to his home and from him learned the Way more per- 
fectly. From that time uatil the time he was baptized 
he had led one of his medical pupils—for he was a Chi- 
nese doctor—to believe, two literary graduates of the 
first degree, his son and his son’s wife. 

Several of the reports contained something of the 
rumors that had been abroad during the past summer, 
relative to the fact that the foreigners were stealing 
Chinese children to place them under the sleepers of 
the new railroad that has just been completed from 
Tientsin to Peking. These rumors are probably started 
by foolish parents to frighten their children into obedi - 
ence. 

Dr. Hopkins told of several operations which resulted 
in restoring sight tothe blind, and of another opera - 
tion—the amputation of a man’s foot. This man, know- 
ing of the successful eye operations, concluded that it 

would be a small matter for the physician to give him 
a new foot, and pleaded with himtodoso. When the doc- 
tor confessed his inability to furnish him with a. new 
foot, he stillinsisted upon it, saying that he was not 
particular as to the kind of a foot; indeed, he would be 
satisfied with a cow’s foot if he could get no other. 

There were twointeresting features of these reports. 
One was the constant growth .of the Church and the 
enthusiasm from all quarters, the other was a lack of 
funds on every hand, but an encouraging increase in 
the native collections for self-support. There were 
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fourteen young men ordained—eight elders, six dea- 
cons. 

The new railroad from Tientsin to Peking is said to 
be realizing more than one thousand dollars per day. 

Crowds of students have been flocking to Peking for 
the triennial examination. Rather than come on the 
boats, as of yore they rode on open flat cars. It is sup- 
posed by the authorities that the road from Tientsin will 
be an advertisement that will do more for railroads in 
China than anything else. The students will return to 
their provinces prejudiced in favor of this more rapid 
and more comfortable method of travel. 

A new health resort has been discovered about two 
hundred miles from Peking, at a place called Pei Tai 
Ho. It is on the seashore, and it is hoped that it may 
prevent the necessity of so many home trips of invalid 
missionaries. Those who spent the past summer there 
say that it is as cool or even cooler than a summer 
spent on the shore of one of the Great Lakes. 

Dr. W. A. P. Martin, who returned to China last 
year, and who claims that an hour in the evening is 
worth two hours at midday, has started a paper which 
is intended to influence the higherclasses. He is work- 
ing with the Rev. Gilbert Reid, who has had a large 
am unt of money subscribed for the support of his mis- 
sion by the Chinese officials and citizens of Shanghai. 

The railroad from Peking to Pao Ting Eu is now in 
process of building. Itis uncertain when it will be car- 
ried to Han Koo, but it will be built as far as Pao Ting 
Fu at once. 

Gold has gone up to taels 1.76, and is rapidly rising. 
When we came to China seven years ago one dollar 
gold was worth ninety taelcents. It is quite uncertain 
what the results will be in business circles. 


A Manchuria Presbytery. 


BY THE REV. JOHN ROSS. 


Tue Manchuria Presbytery of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of Scotland is composed of 13 evangelist 
missionaries, 4 medical missionaries, 14 native elders. 
At its meeting in Mukden it reported 28 congregations, 
63 chapels, 41 churches, 9 dispensaries and hospitals, 1 
native pastor, 17 native elders, 165 native deacons, 
5,802 baptized persons, 6,300 applicants for baptism on 
list, 58 schools, 680 scholars. . 

To understand the significance of these figures it 
should be noted that twenty-five years ago not one of 
the natives included in this list had heard of the Gos- 
pel. It is barely twenty-four years since old Wang and 
two fellow-townsmen were baptized in Newchwang port. 
He was the beginning of this movement, which has left 
no large town and few hamlets untouched in all Man- 
churia south of the Sungari River. Three was the 
number baptized the first year, followed by a score 
during the next year, the number gradually increasing 
till last year preceding the above report over two thou- 
sand were baptized. A larger number will be admitted 
into the Church before the next meeting of presbytery 
in May, 1898. Various causes, to name which would 
not be to edification, to fully enunciate which would 
occupy too much time, combined to produce the extraor- 
dinary movement which is now spread all over the 
country. The most important human element conducing 
to this result has been the employment of native 
preachers, evangelists and colporters. These, how- 
ever, have been selected carefully after evidence of their 
fitness and thorough instruction in Bible truth. Edu- 
cation, famine relief and medical skill has each had a 
small share; but all combined do not equal a thousandth 
part of the evangelistic work done by the native agents. 
For it need surely not be stated that: the figures given 
above represent but a fraction of the influence which 
has been exerted among the people and which is now 
so rapidly leavening the thought of the whole country. 

MUKDEN. 





Encouraging Signs in Japan. 
BY THE REV. JULIUS SOPER, 
Missionary uF THE Metuopist Epriscopat Cuurcn, 

As there have been many reasons for discourage- 
ment in Christian work in Japan, the past five or six 
years, it will be interesting to give several signs of en- 
couragement. In the outset, let it be said, that Chris- 
tian work is advancing, in spite of all the obstacles in 
the way. The Christian Church is waging a warfare 
in Japan, equal in importance and intensity to the long 
conflict, during the first three centuries of the Christian 
era. Materialism and Agnosticism, on the one hand 
and Buddhism and Nationalism on the other hand, are 
determined, if possible, to defeat the labors and efforts 
of Christian missions in Japan. It is a deadly conflict. 
Fifty or a hundred years from now, it will appear sow 
great this conflict is. Many feel that we are on the 
eve of great changes. 

1. The temperance work in Japan is assuming much 
larger proportions. There are several native organi- 
zations. While not connected with any church or mis- 
sion, they are under Christianleadership. Miss Par- 
rish, the Seventh Round-the-world Temperance Evan- 
gelist, is now in Japan, and is pushing the work with 
much vigor and earnestness. At the last session of the 
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Japan Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, the Rev. K. Miyama, the leading temperzarce 
worker, among the Christian ministers, was appointed 
Temperance Evargelist, to co-operate with Miss Par- 
rish. These two work under the direction of a Central 
Temperance Committee, composed of the presidents of 
six temperance organizations, and five additional mem- 
bers from each organization. These six Presidents or 
Chairmen are, the Hon. Taro Ando (formerly Japanese 
Consul-General to Hawaii), Mr. K. Ito (formerly a Gov- 
ernment official in the Hokkaido—‘‘ Yezo”’), Mrs. 
Yajimi, Mr. O. Hayashi, Miss M. A. Spencer and the 
Rev. Julius Soper. The two latter are Chairmen of 
* foreign” Temperance Committees or Auxiliaries, 
composed of missionaries ard other ‘‘ foreign” work- 
ers. The writer has the honor of being the Chairman 
of this Central Committee. It is possible for Japanese 
and foreigners to work together. The haimony of 
temperance work is admirable. 

2. Educational work is very encouraging. Forsev- 
eral years mission schools ran down to a very low point. 
There is a reaction—the ficod tide is flowing again. 
While the craze for ‘‘ things foreign”’ is not as it was, 
from 1883to 1888,the antiforeign feeling is gradually dy- 

ing cut, and the desire for the Erglish language was 
never more intense and more genuine. Our school 
here at Aoyama ran down to atout sixty last winter; 
now we have about one hundred andtwenty. These 
young men come mostly from gocd families. They are 
very promising. The future of Japan hangs largely 
-upon the shoulders of the youth of the present day. 
What a grand opportunity we have for work among 
these ycung men! Iam glad to say that the religicus 
work in our school was seldcm, if ever, better. Abcut 
one-half of this number are Christians. The Sunday 
congregations at Acyz ma (where we have cur Central 
Girls’ School as well) are large. There are no better 
congregations in the city. 

3. Many are coming to feel that sconer or later Chris- 
tian ethics must be adopted in the schools of Japan— 
that necessity (self-protection), if nothing else, will ccm- 
pel the Japanese to adopt them. The condition of Japan, 
political, social ard moral, was never worse. Many 
are keccming alarmed,and not a few are lcokirg to 
Christianity for the solution. 

Toxio. : 


Japanese Public Schcols and Christianity. 


BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Bartist Missicnahy UNion. 


THERE is no more perplexing or discouraging problem 

in connection with the advance of Christianity in Japan 
than that of the relation of the public schools to Chris- 
tianity. The universal attitude of students and teach- 
ers in the Government schools is one of hostility. It is 
well known that the Constitution guarantees religious 
liberty, and discussicns are not infrequent in the ver- 
nacular and foreign press as to whether teachers are 
ever dismissed from their positions for the reason of 
their having avowed belief in Christianity, or as to 
whether students are ever expelled from school because 
of their having become Christians. It may be difficult 
to find a case where the specific charge has been that of 
alliance with the Christian faith; but no well-informed 
student of Japanese affairs can fail of being familiar 
with instances where teachers have lost their positions 
or students have been dismissed frcm their school for 
reasons which were mere cloaks for the actual reason 
of Christian belief. To bring such cases to the notice 
of the Government is difficult. The Goverrment would 
not for an instant sancticn the removal of any one for 
religious reasons. The Constitution would most as- 
suredly be upheld. The local schcol authorities well 
know this, as do the students of the schools. When, 
therefore, a teacher or a student becomes infected with 
the foreign religion, the investigation takes a different 
form. Matters that would be passed over with others 
are made much of. It does not take long to find some 
fault or error which can be sufficiently magnified so as 
to make it a reason for severing their connection with 
the school. Hence itis a fact that in the vast majority 
of the schools of Japan to avow belief in Christianity 
is sufficient to bring to an end the relation of either 
teacher or student with the school. 

In the country districts the evangelist finds nowhere 
stronger opposition to his work than from the viliage 
school-teachers. They are even more active than the 
priests in many cases. The priests are often old men, 
and not alive to the inroads that Christianity is ma- 
king in the country, or if they are they are with little 
influence in the towns. The school-teachers, however, 
can by a few words inflame their pupils and cause the 
missionary and his workers infinite trouble. In nota 
few instances that have come under my notice Sunday- 
schools that had been wellstarted have been completely 
broken up by the action of the schpol-teacher, who has 
forbidden the children to attend the school. 

With such influences at work in the schools of the 
country, fromthe lowest grades of the country school-up 
to the higher institutions of learning, it is easily seen 
what a strong opposing force Christianity has to contend 
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against. The reasons for opposition are often the 
most absurd; but they are so insisted upon that it is 
hard to eradicate them. The result is to fix the minds 
of the young in an attitude of hostility to Christianity; 
or if not so strong as that in some cases, at least of sus- 
picion. It should be said that other religions do not 
have any better showing at the hands of the teachers, 
the one thing that is insisted on being /oyalty. This is 
the summum bonum. 

The work begun by the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in some of the schools is full of promise. Ifcar- 
ried on great gain may be hoped for from it. This, 
however, does not reach the great mass of common 
schools scattered through the country villages of the 
nation. If some means is not used to counteract the 
work that is being done there to overcome the teaching 
of Christ, the future of the nation as well as of Chris- 
tianity is a problem which well merits careful thought 
andstudy. Every year impresses me with the fact that 
in this movement in the schools lies the great danger 
for the future. A study of the student class emphasises 
this fact. Nowhere does one see a more complete repro- 
duction of the spirit that pervaded France in the days 
of the Revolution than in the action of the average 
crowd of schcolboys or students as they pass along the 
street. Reverence and respect are lacking, regard for 
religions is marked by its absence whether the place of 
worship be heathen temple or Christian chapel. Loyalty 
is their watchword, and that of a sort that falsely rep- 
resents the true spirit of the term. 


YoxKoHAMA, 


Johannesburg as a Mission Center. 
BY MRS. C. L. GOODENOUGH, 


. MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BoarD. 

More and more the missionaries of South Africa are 
coming to feel the importance of influencing the centers 
of population for Christ. In the early days of mission- 
ary effort in this land, and even up to recent dates, the 
lonely country mission stations and the outlying kraals 
received primary or exclusive attention; now, the 
rapidly grcwing cities are reccgnized as strategic 
points, to be taken for the Master’s Kir gdcm. 

This is eminently true of Johannesburg, the wonder- 
ful golden city which bas, in ten years, sprung frcm 
nothirgness to the first place in Scuth African towns. 
Its population tc-day is not far frcm 1co,cco; and it is 
one of the most cosmopolitan cities on the globe, nearly 
every nation under Heaven being represented here. In 
our open-air meeting on Surday afterncons we have 
perhaps a dozen different races represented in our 
audience. The missionaries to the thousands of colored 
people are busy, ard their field is an inspiring one; 
several different organizations are at work for the 
natives here; yet if they are all put together, the forces 
are very inadequate to the great need. Among these 
agencies is the American Board, working chiefly among 
the Natal natives, who are the town servants in the 
stores and families. Perhaps the American Board is 
doing more here through its publications thanin any 
other way, allthe other sccieties working forthe natives 
depending upon us for their supply of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, primers and hymn-tooks, Ifthe early missicn- 
aries who gave so many years of labor to the transla- 
tion of the Zulu Bible could see the great demand and 
eagerness for God’s Word, and the numbers of these 
volumes that pass through our hands to be sown 
through and through Africa, their hearts would re- 
joice. Two weeks ago a case of books arrived contain- 
ing one hundred Testaments. They are now one-half 





gone. 

Another growing work, for the mine natives especial- 
ly, is being carried on by a Mr. Albert Baker, a gentle- 
man who has given up a good legal practice to devote 
his life and wealth to the spread of the Gospel among 
these heathen. Another agency is the South Afri- 
can General Missien, working not only among the na- 
tives, but also especially as an evangelizing body among 
the drifting white population, pushing their open-air 
work persistently in the squares and streets of the city 
in the evening hours, as well as by meetings in their 
large and commodious hall. 

The market square, which is in the daytime the scene 
of the most varied business life, where traffic in prod- 
uce, live stock and all conceivable merchandise is car- 
ried on with the keenest competition, and the small 
square by the Exchange, where the buying and selling 
of gold shares in the mines constitutes the exciting, un- 
wholesome life of thousands; these two squares in the 
evening, when. the day’s excitement is over, are the 
scene of the labors of this devoted band of men and 
women—tbe South Africa General Mission—deservedly 
called the most spiritualizing agency in this city. Here 
they speak or sing their earnest messages, theircalls to 
repentance and faith, to the restless, worldly hearts of 
the crowd who gather. Many have been thus reached 
and blessed—how many we shall never know till the 
great Day shall declare it. 

Great political forces are working here, but under- 
neath all God is working out his own ends in private 
lives and in the history that is so rapidly making in 
South Africa. 


JOHANNESBURG. 
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Temperance in Micronesia. 


BY MISS E, THEODORA CROSBY, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN Boarp. 


WHEN people have but few ideas, they are apt to be" 
tenacious of them, especially when the process of incul-. 
cating said ideas into their inner consciousness has beem 
a long, arduous, and rather discouraging task. 

Thus it is with our Micronesian people. While in gen- 
eral their opinions as to what constitutes a Christian 
are vague, elastic, and somewhat difficult to classify, 
yet they have a few ideas, peculiar to themselves, and 
to which they hold as rigidly as the ancients held the 
laws of the Medes and Persians. 

One peculiarity is their attitude toward the totacco 
question. They will not admit a man or woman who uses 
the weed to church-membership; they argue that smo- 
king and chewing are the outward symbols of an inward! 
degeneracy; and their one rule is that those who bear 
the name of Christ shall neither touch, taste nor han- 
dle the unclean thing; and from this rule there is no ap- 
peal, 

And thus, also, with intoxicants. In allthe years I 
have been in Micronesia, I have never seen an intoxi- 
cated native, while I have seen many white men inthat 
condition. The German Komissar has made a rule 
in the Marshall Islands that no trader shall sell 
liquor in any form to a native. For the first offense he 
is reprimanded, for the second he is heavily find, and 
for the third, he is expelled from the islands. 

One of our high chiefs was invited by the Emperor 
to go to Germany at his expense, under the escort of 
the Komissar. The chief, Letokwa, an earnest Chris- 
tian, wished very much to go. There was but one ob- 
stacle, he confided to me, and that was he knew the 
Germans drink wine and beer,and he was afraid. The 
Komissar had assured him he would be allowed to fol- 
low the dictates of his conscience inthis matter. ‘‘ But,’’ 
said Letokwa, ‘‘ what am I to do when they all take it ? 
How can I tell them I cannot drink those things with- 

out being rude?’’? Whereupon I gave this South Sea 
Island chief a lesson in the ethics of our higher civili-- 
zation on this question! 

This reminds me of another chief who was invited to- 
dine on board a trading vessel. The dinner was served, 
and all began eating but the chief, who sat, in much 
distress, with his food untouched before him. At 
length the captain noticed it, and asked what was the 
trouble. ‘‘ You no pray before eat; we pray first, then 
eat.” The result was that those civilized men all 
stopped eating, while a blessing was asked by this un- 
civilized, but Christian native. 

Another of our people went on board a trading ves- 
sel, and the men offered their liquor, which he refused. 
They pressed it upon him, but still he refused. At last, 
they became angry, and cursing and swearing, threat- 
ened tothrow him overboard to the sharks, which infest 
those waters, if he did not yield. ‘‘ You can throw me 
overboard,’’ was his reply, ‘‘ water can only kill the 
body, but the rum will kill me, body and soul: I will not 
take it.’”’ His firmness won the day, and they let him 
go ashore, unmolested. 

‘“* Unstable as water’? may be the general character 
of the average native of these Southern seas, and yet, 
they are ‘‘ holding fast that no man take their crown.” 


Cuirton Sprincs, N. Y. 





In a sermon before the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, at its meeting last spring, Dr. N. E. Wood urged 
the reconsideration of plans of campaign, and sug- 
gested some changes, the dropping of certain fields, 
etc. This has called forth very earnest responses, es- 
pecially from the Assam and Congo missions. The let- 
ters from Assam show conclusively that the very pur- 
pose that Dr. Wood had in mind of cccupying strategic 
points is met by the stations there. Assam is nearer 
the heart of the Asiatic continent than any other Bap- 
tist mission field; nearer the heart of China’s millions 
than the Chinese coast stations, and is probably to be- 
come the great highway between Northern and Southern 
Asia. To withdraw from such a field is to throw over- 
board strategic points. With regard to the Congo the 
mission adopted a united protest. Touching upon the 
health of the section, this protest claims that the 
danger has been greatly exaggerated; that with 
good house accommodations and due precautions the 
climate does not prove to be nearly as unhealthy as 
many suppose. During the twelve years since the 
transfer of the Congo mission to the American Paptist : 
Missionary Union, forty-five persons have been sent 
out, of whom only six have died. Of the fourteen male 
missionaries now in the field eleven have putin over 
ten years of service, and seven over fifteen years. As 
forthe claim made so often that the African people 
have ‘‘ no virility physical or mental,and are rapidly 
fading away,’ this is denied absolutely. As for the 
Congo being a hopeless field, it has shown a steady tho 
not large increase, and in view of the history of other 
missions, notably the ‘‘ Lone Star Mission’’ among the 
Telugus of India, it is too early to affirm that it may 
not be successful. If other missions had been judged 
as harshly in their early history many of them now suc- - 
cessful would have been dropped. . 
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Education. 
Education vs. Crime. 


THE charge that popular education increases crime 
has been reiterated both in France and in England dur- 
ing the past year, and in both countries has been met 
by facts and arguments that have a universal interest. 
An elaborate study showing the bearing of statistics 
upon our problem appears in the London Schoolmaster 
of November 6th. The following is a brief résumé of 
the main points presented. 

As regards crime the statistics show a continuous 


yearly decrease since the passage of the education ° 


law of 1870, which is in striking contrast to the increase 
that took place in the years preceding. The movement 
is clearly indicated by a series of tables the bearing of 
which alone can here be considered. 

And first as regards criminals under sentence: 

In 1860 it appears that the prisons claimed 115 out of 
every 100,000 of the population; in 1870the number had 
risen to 128. Ten years later the number had fallen to 
111, and in 1890, that is after twenty years’ experience 
with a system of compulsory education, only 68 out of 
every 100,000 inhabitants were found in the prisons. 
This decline, it should be remembered, was accom- 
plished with a rapid increase inthe number of the peo- 
ple, and what is more significant still,a marked increase 
in urban populations. 

The number of prisoners at any given time is not, 
however, a full measure of the criminal population; be- 
sides these must be considered the delinquents—thieves 
and other classes of suspects—on the rolls of the police 
records. Atallthe dates considered the criminals at 
large outnumbered those under sentence. If the 
former be included the comparison is none the less em- 
phatic in favor of the schools. In 1870 out of every 13 
of the population 1 was on the rolls of the primary 
schocls, and 1 in 280 on the books of the police stations 
as known or suspected thieves. In 1895, after twenty- 
five years of compulsory education, the number on the 
rolls of primary schools had risen to 1 in every 6of the 
population, while the number of known or suspected 
thieves on the police rolls had fallen by about the same 
proportion, being then 1 to 830. 

It must, however, be considered that crime is a word 
of varying values. Since the earlier records here 
cited, new crimes have been created, some have changed 
name and others classification. The comparisons will, 
therefore, be more effective if continued to typical 
offenses. For this purpose cases of drunkenness and as- 
sault have been selected. The convictions under these 
heads for every 100,000 inhabitants numbered 109 in 
1860, 134 in 1870, and only 80 in 1895. Especial 
significance is imparted to the study by the fact 
that it is equally conclusive if limited to the sta- 
tistics of eight typical towns, noted for the condi- 
tions that foster drunkenness and assault, but equally 
noted for the high development of their public school 
systems. 

But what of the juvenile criminal? Here, indeed, is 
the crucial test of the reformatory influence of educa- 
tion. Figures and graphic charts combine to show that 
the school is fighting depravity at its source; but since 
to the uninitiated these exhibits are less familiar than 
language, it may suffice to quote from the text of the 
official documents. In their report for 1893-94, the 
Directors of Convict Prisons say: 

‘‘ The diminution in the convict prison population is prin- 
cipally in the younger portion, the number between the 
ages of twenty-one and thirty having diminished by 56 per 
cent., while the number over- thirty has only diminished 
by 43percent. This tends,to show that the convict prison 

«population is composed in an increasing proportion of the 
incorrigible old criminals, and the younger persons are not 
coming forward to keep up the numbers of the criminal popu- 
Zation.” 

It must be considered, however, that in the period 
under review a radical change has taken place in the 
treatment of juvenile offenders. They are no longer 
herded with adults hardened incrime, but are remanded 
to industrial schools and reformatories, where rational 
and humane influences meet them. It is often asserted 
by the prejudiced that the decrease of crime among the 
young is apparent only, the reformatories serving sim- 
ply to conceal what prisons expose to view. But, in 
fact, including prisons, reformatories and industrial 
schools, the criminals under 16 years of age who, in 
1860, numbered 88 in every 100,000 persons under 16, 
and 113 in 1870, had fallen, in 1894, to 48. If the rate 
of increase which prevailed from 1860to 1870 had been 
unchecked, instead of 6,000 criminal youth, as enumer- 
ated in 1894, there would have been 15,000. 

From time to time peculiar stress has been placed 
upon the fact that the proportion of illiterate criminals 
diminishes. This, as M. Levasseur, the eminent French 
statistician, has frequently pointed out, is inevitable 
under systems of compulsory education. Upon this 
point, around which has centered much fallacious argu- 
ment, the English statistics are instructive. They 
show conclusively that the 80 per cent. of regular at- 


tendants at school supply only 3 per cent. of the jail in- 
mates, while the 20 per cent. of *‘ irregulars’’ are re- 
ponsible for more than 96 per cent. of criminals. 
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Literature. 
Judge Sewall’s Diary.* 


THE diary of Judge Samuel Sewall, gentleman, 

jurist and Puritan, is one of the most precious memo- 
rials that have come to us from Colonial and Puritan 
New England. After the Winthrcp papers and the 
oft-derided but invaluable ‘‘ Magnalia ” of Cotton 
Mather, it is perhaps the most precious. But the 
very mass of detail which renders the Sewall diary so 
inestimable to the student renders it too cumbersome 
for the uses of the general reader. Hence a really 
good compendium, accompanied by an animated pic- 
ture of the world he lived in, would have been a genu- 
ine boon. As it is, the boon is still among the num- 
ber of things desired. The author is interested in 
his subject; but he has not the power to transfer his 
interest to his readers, and has turned a most pictur- 
esque subject into a feeble picture; for his drawing is 
weak, his atmosphere thin, and his colors either 
blurred or blotched. This is partly the fault of his 
English. Apparently he has studied the involved 
phraseology of the old New England divines until he 
almost rivals them in obscurity. Sometimes it is diffi- 
cult to be sure whether he means a certain thing or 
its exact opposite. If one had no previous acquaint- 
ance with the facts what conclusion would be likely 
to be drawn from the following passage? 





‘*Forty years after came King Philip’s War; and the 
crisis of it was that other attack on the Narragansett 
fort, not far from the older Pequot one, where, ona 
Puritan Sabbath in a palisaded fort with only one en- 
trance of a felled tree to scme thirty-five hundred sav- 
ages, one thousand Englishmen, marching eighteen 
miles in deep snow, without food and on a stormy night, 
broke in, put tothe sword all who stood, marched back 
all night till two p.M., while their wounded died or 
froze to Wickford, and had acrust of bread for their 
late dinner.”’ 

This is only one of many passages which have to 
be reread several times before one can be quite cer- 
tain of their intent, while such awkward phrases as 
‘« Few would hardly care to affirm,’’ and ‘ By nature 
he. was something very else,’’ disfigure al- 
most every page. Careless proof-reading is probably 
accountable for some of this, including the statement 
that the Plymouth or Massachusetts colonists ‘‘ made 

tallcw {rc m the Zav¢er7y bush,” for dayberry bush. 

Many of Mr. Chamberlain’s remarks upon the 
world in which Judge Sewall lived are more interest- 
ing than his conclusionsare correct. That ‘‘ Charles 
II was restored to the throne from which his father 
had been driven,’’ did not prove that ‘‘ Puritanism 
had utterly failed in England.’’ Politically, if not 
religiously, Puritan principles have leavened all Eng- 
land from that time to this. Charles was brought 
back by a faction; James II was driven off, and Wil- 

liam and Mary were placed on the throne by the na- 
tion. 

Mr. Chamberlain thinks that Judge Sewall in wri- 
ting his diary probably had an eye to its being read 
by a curious public in the years after he was gone. 
This would seem to Le an injustice to the memory of 
one of the most transparently honest of men. Not 
many diaries have descended to us from two cen- 
turies ago, yet there is no doubt that very many were 
faithfully kept. There were no newspapers to chron- 
icle small or great events as they occurred, and there 
is good reason to believe that most of the better edu- 
cated men ofthe time recorded both the public events 
and the private happenings of their lives for their 
own benefit and that of their immediate families. 
That so many of these diaries became penitential 
records is probably due to the fact that to the Puritan 
the diary took the place of the confessional. The 
diary of Judge Sewall shows comparatively few 
traces of this. He apparently wrote from the love of 
it, without much thought, except that he might 
find in the volumes a resource for the evening of 
his own life, when he might turn over the yellowed 
pages and refresh his memory by the recorded trifles. 
It is this very lack of a self-conscious posing for pos- 
terity that makes his diary so interesting and so val- 
uable now; and it is much more so than the quality 
of the selections in this volume would indicate. 
Judge Sewall was a man of mark, in many things far 
in advance of his time, and of most noble qualities; 
and it is not fair to his memory to quote so largely 
from the pages in which he has recorded with much 
trivial detail the courtships of his later life. They 
are given a prominence which is disproportionate. 





* SAMUEL SEWALL AND THE Wortp He Livep In. By the Rev. N. 
H. CuamsBer.ain. De Wolffe, Fiske & Co., Boston, Mass. $2.00. 
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The seme is true of the one disagreement between 
Judge Sewall and his lifelorg friend Cottcn Mather, 

It occupied but a small glace in Sewall’s record, and 
very many subsequent entries show that the two 
good men must have speedily made up their quartel, 
if such it could be called; yet for aught that appears 
in the present volume one might infer that the dis- 
agreement, in which Judge Sewall apparently came 
off the better, had never been healed. 

The one instance in which full justice has teen 
given to the best side of Judge Sewall’s life is in re- 
gard to his earnest stand against slavery at a time 
when his was, if not the only troubled heart, at least 
the only protesting voice upon the subject. He was 
in all cases a friend of the oppressed. In giving his 
time, infiuence and money for the conversion and tke 
generally honest treatment of the Indians he was not 
alone. Many good men of his time did the same 
thing; but in lifting up his voice against the sin of 
kidnapping and holding Negroes in hondage he was 
to ou tward seeming alone; tho the fact that he was 
not persecuted on account of his opinions would seem 
to show that many must have been in at least silent 
accord with him. 


Christian Missions and Social Progress.* 


Tuis book is along step toward a science of missions. 
For such a science two things are essential—accurate 
knowledge of the condition of unevangelized nations, 
and a clear understanding of the various methods em- 
ployed. More fully and accurately than any other book 
ever published does this supply these essentials. It 
sets forth the actual condition of the non-Christian 
world with a vividness and completeness that is fairly 
startling. It gathers upthe results achieved by the 
various forms of Christian work in that world, and pre- 
sents them in such comprehensive and yet terse form 
as to make it possible for those who have not given the 
subject a lifelong study,to form an independent judg- 
ment. 

No one can pay much attention to the work already 
accomplished by foreign missions without realizing 
that the’ conception of that work has broadened great- 
ly. As now carried on, it is a very different thing from 
that which was inthe mind of the Church a century 
or even less ago. It is assuming more of the same 
character as the work in Christian lands. It has, how- 
ever, this difference, that in China, Africa, the Pacific, 
all the different phases are included under the one term 
of missions, while at home we divide them up under 
a great variety of heads. Some people think of Chris- 
tian civilization as something apart from Christianity, 
and, however helpful to its higher development, by no 
means essential. They imagine that we can preach the 
Gospel of salvation from eternal death and stop there, 
leaving the Gospel of that sanctification of char- 
acter which is essential to the building up of the 
Kingdom of Ged to come later of itself. So, too, some 
seem to think that wecan pick outasqul here and there, 
or even isolated ccmpanies, and build them up into sub- 
stantial Christian communities, irrespective of those 
sccial and national relations which all must share 
alike, whether they like it or not, and for the reason 
that God has put them together and bound them by 
ties which are not to be broken or ignored. 

The whole history of the spread of Christianity, from 
the times of the Apostles to the present,teaches this; 
that the great permanent work of the Church among 
heathen nations has been directed to them as communi- 
ties, justas much as to the individual lifeinthem. It 
was no mere anxiety for large returns that influenced 
the great leaders of the early ages to baptize whole na- 
tions. They knew that the national movement was 
essential to the prosecution of the work among individ- 
uals. Modern missions do not have to meet the same 
circumstances, or require the same wholesale dealing- 
Yet the same principle lies at the basis of all success in 
these days. Every missionary who has had experience 
in building up Christian churches knows that he cannot 
secure that success by attending solely towhat are con- 
sidered specifically the spiritual needs of the people. 
Their intellectual, social, physical natures require al- 
most, if not quite as much, careful consideration as 
theirsouls. If that is not given the soul life is dwarfed 
and in cases even extinguished. 

This is a truism, and ought not to require proof; 
yet there are multitudes of people who seem to imagine 
that all a missionary has to do is to go into a foreign 
country, acquire a smattering of the language zrd 
preach. The best answer to this is a statement of 
facts. For a century past, a multitude of the ablest 
and most devoted servants ofite Ckuich have tecn 
engaged in the work of building up the Kingdcm of 
God, in the various parts of Asia, Africa and the Fa- 
cific. What have they dcne? Hew kave they suc- 
ceeded ? What are the actual results acccmplisk«d, 
not merely in the line of crdinary mission reports, in- 
cluding baptisms, admissions to church-membership, 
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ete., but toward breaking down the power of false 

faith? If they have failed, we may well hesitate about 
the future, for we can scarcely hope to do better than 
they! If they have succeeded, we should know by 
what methods and to whatdegree under varying meth- 
ods, that future action may be most effective. 

Dr. Dennis answers these questions, and in the most ef- 
fective manner, by setting forth, first, the problems that 
the missionary has to face in the condition of those he 
wishes to help; second, the absolute failure of all non- 
Christian efforts to meet those probiems; third, the 
success to be expected from Christianity as set 
forth in its character and actual achievement. 
The result is an argument of very great power, for the 
broader view of mission work, for a deeper world- 
consciousness onthe part of the Church, which shall 
recognize that the whole man needs the salvation of 
Christ. The statement of the problems comes with 
special emphasis at a time when there is so much in- 
clination to look upon the ethnic (polite for heathen) 
religions as really not so bad. Dr. Dennis does not 
fail to regognize the better elements in them; but he 
shows their real influence in most convincing style. So 
too the chapter on ineffectual remedies—education, 
civilization and legislation apart from Christian influ- 
ence, and the attempted reforms of Islam, Buddhism, 
etc., throws a strong light on the claim for Christianity 
and also indicates how Christianity must work to meet 
the need which these do not meet. 

Were this volume all it would be very valuable. The 
second, which is to appear in a few months, will give 


still more of the detail which is needed to clinch the - 


argument. It-will show how this recognition of the 
broader scope of missions has developed,and will set 
forth still more fully what has actually been accom- 
plished. The appendices alone, with the tables of sta - 
tistics of every kind, will be invaluable. 

In the preparation of the book no labor or expense 
thas been spared. The effort has been to verify every 
Statement in the most complete way, and the amount 
of material gathered and adjusted is very large. A fine 
collection of illustrations from the various mission fields 
adds greatly to the interest of the book. 


Recent Fiction. 


Tue KenTucKIANsS. By John Fox, Jr: (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) We have read this story with deep 
interest, and it gives us the pleasant hope that Mr. Fox 
is to be the true romance writer of Kentucky and the 
genuine interpreter of what is distinctly characteristic 
“of Kentucky life and manners, so far as fiction may le- 
gitimately be the measure of life and of manners. It is 
not a perfect novel that we have here, nota great novel; 
but it is a strikingly good one, true to its time, its place 
and its people. Mr. Fox has the vigor of true virility 
in his style, and he has fine wisdom in choosing his 
materials. His men are men, roughly und swiftly 
sketched, but men of stamp and notably individual. 
‘Hejhas not imported into Kentucky the stock charac- 
ters of European fiction, to make them go through the 
stereotyped struggle of an unlawful love; but he has 
taken high-minded, clean, thoroughly representative 
Kentuckians, who fall in love honestly, who err, but on 
the side of manliness, and who appeal to generous man- 
hood and womanhood. His heroine is but slightly 
drawn, yet she is a charming girl, not a piece of per- 
fection, but only a pure-hearted and impulsive Ken- 
tucky maiden of the best class. The interest of the 
story lies chiefly in the strikingly picturesque contrast 
‘between the girl’s two lovers—one a typical Kentucky 
gentleman of the blue-grass region, the other a strong- 
bodied, big-brained and magnetic mountaineer, both of 
whom are members of the Kentucky Legislature. 

One thing in Mr. Foxs story 1s remarkable: the 
reader is made to feel far more than is actually told. 
Mountain life is but adumbrated, and yet it stands as a 
part of the picture most indelible in one’s memory. 
Likewise the beautiful social culture of Frankfort, Lex- 
ington and the blue-grass country generally, altho but 
glimpsed, is shown as a pure tint staining the story’s 
substance with captivating effect. Necessarily the con- 
clusion has its difficulty with the reader; for both lovers 
are admirable men, as well as fascinatingly faulty men, 
and one ofthem must lose. Mr. Fox evidently felt his 
dilemma; but he did the best with it in view of all the 
facts. 

To conclude a hasty and very imperfect glance at a 
book well worth more extended review, we do not hesi- 
ate to say that Zhe Kentuckians is «s romance which 
gives us the promise of a new and powerfal writer 
who, if he prove true to himself and keep clear of for- 
eiga influences, will do yet better work, genuinely 
American and genuinely excellent. This, Mr. Fox’s 
first long story, sets him well in view and distinguishes 
‘him as at once original and sound. Hetakes the right 
view “of the story-writer’s function and the wholesale 
view of what the art of fiction can rightfully attempt. 
He is a comforting apparition. Q 

Waar Maisie Knew. By Henry James. (Herbert S. 
Stone & Co. $1.50.) The title of Mr. James’s latest 
movel is of such insipid suggestion that it will be a 
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wonder if the general public give it any notice what- 
ever. In fact, however, it is a piece of work to be 
classed with his very best. In some regards it is quite 
as bloodless and effeminate as the title indicates. It 
stands for minute analysis of very disagreeable and (to 
a perfectly healthy mind) uninteresting experiences 
and aspirations. Mr. James has forced his style until 
it often spreads itself like a fog of phrases. Never- 
theless, his story will haveits fascination for a certain 
class of cultivated readers who require hot-house liter- 
ature for their delectation. And regarded as exotic, 
strenuously forced and singularly specialized fiction, it 
is worth studying. As a novel it is the veriest whey 
carefully sterilized. 

THE Vick or Foots. By H.C. Chatfield-Taylor. We 
dare say thatif one should go to the Capital of this 
country of ours and make search for the disreputable 
people (or for their likes) whose doings and sayings fill 
up most of this handsome book, one could easily find 
them. But would the search be worth the light? Evi- 
dently Mr. Chatfield-faylor thinks yes. He has inthe 
story here presented studied the seamy and malodor- 
ous side of what is called high life at Washington. 
Some of his characters make effort to be respectable in 
morals; but the conversations reported are certainly off 
color to a degree,and the impression is made that social 
life in Washington has all the features of a whited 
sepulcher full of rottenness and dead men’s bones. 
But Mr. Chatfield-Taylor sketches it lightly and wittily. 
His story is not as bad as he tries to make it. 

UNKIsT, UNKIND. Sy Violet Hunt. (Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.25.) The author of this story is never content 


‘to do commonplace work, and has no hesitation when 


something startling holds out a temptation. In the 
present story. which is a curious mixture of realism and 
romance, the reader is given his choice between taking 
the author seriously and giving himself over to pure 
make-believe. It is asensational story and not particu- 
larly high-toned, yet not bad enough to do much harm; 
and in the end we have bloody tragedy sufficiently 
shocking to suit the most seasoned lover of lurid cli- 
maxes. 

LorrRAINE. By Robert W. Chambers. (Harper & 
Brothers. $1.25.) Like all of Mr. Chambers’s stories, 
this one is rapid, exciting, and full of the stir of inci- 
dents. Itis a romance of the Franco-Prussian war. 
The heroine is a modified and somewhat weakened Joan 
of Arc, and the hero is an American press correspond- 
ent who does wonders in the way of daring ventures 
and marvelous escapes. It is a readable story for an 
idle hour, and in the end it leaves no bad impression. 

A Hero 1n Homespun. Sy William E. Barton, 
(Lamson, Wolffe & Co. $1.50.) This ‘‘Tale of the 
Loyal South,’’ as the sub-title names it, is interesting 
in more ways than one. It is a composite sketch, or 
rather a chain of connected and blending sketches of 
life as our great war affected it in the South. Un- 
questionably it presents many truthful features of the 
times and the people, and with considerable graphic 
power. East Tennessee, with its loyalty and its dis- 
loyalty, its Parson Brownlow and its Confederate en- 
thusiasts, is presented in strong outline. The illustra- 
tions by Dan. Beard are vigorous, some of them sin- 
gularly and startlingly exaggerated. 

Prppins AND CHEESE. By Elia W. Peattie. (Way & 
Williams. $1.25.) In these stories, nine all told, we 
have literature done at high pressure. It is gorgeous, 
colored like a peacock’s tail. Take, for example, the 
sixth sketch, entitled ‘‘Covers for Twelve,’’ and what 
a shimmer of opalescent diction! The author has 
splendid sentiments, as well as radiant phrases, and 
puts them together with memorable effect. We are not 
sure that we should relish having all of our stories 
seasoned tothe recipe of these, but for once or twice 
they are quite appetizing with their brilliant word-foam 
and their heady bouquet. 

Cyparissus. .By Ernst Ekstein. (George Gottsber- 
ger Peck. 75 cents.) This romance of the Isles of 
Greece is excellently translated from the German by 
Mary J. Seranno. Ekstein’s romances are much like 
those of George Ebers, but lighter, less burdened with 
archeology, and withal not so interesting. They are, 
however, brilliant, lifelike and full of action. The 
present story portrays with considerable energy the 
good and the bad of a people and a time not to be meas- 
ured by our standards or our experiences. 





Recent Poetry. 


MEMORIAL DAY, AND OTHER Poems. By Richard 
Burton. (Copeland & Day. $1.25.) None of our 
younger American poets has developed more evenly 
and admirably than Richard Burton. - While he has 
not been a mere craftsman given over to the work of 
verse-making, he has evidently honored his Muse by 
paying attention to the manner as well as the matter of 
his song. Inthe present little book the poems are all 
good; some of them are excellently fine, showing a 
pure, sweet and sane imagination, and a happy gift of 
musical expression. Indeed, it is what we would call 
the soundness of Mr. Burton’s poetic sentiment that 
gives his verse unquestionable distinction. The feel- 


ing in it is manly, yet as tender as can be, gracious, 
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sincere, charmingly frank. 
have written: 
“A viewless thing is Love, 
And a name that vanisheth; 
But her strength is the wind’s wild strength above, 
For she conquers shame and death.” 
The opening poem, ‘‘ Memorial Day,’’ is a strong, 
thoughtful, patriotic piece of stately verse fit for the 
occasion for which it was written. Of the shorter 
pieces, which we like best for their wholesome and, if 
we may say it, fragrant out-of-doors spirit, we should 
like making many quotations; but we cannot. To read 
them is to commune with a fine nature which, altho shy 


Some Greek of old might 


_ and reserved, discloses itself freely, as if from the se- 


curity of a high place, like a bird on a bough. 

Mr. Burton rhymes many pretty and “ovel conceits, 
and some that are old he has given new attractiveness 
by the grace of his expression. We do not know that 
he has ever read Victor Hugo's ‘‘ Za Fleur et le Papil- 
fon,” and it matters not, for there is no question of imi- 
tation to beraised. The closing piece in Mr. Burton’s 
book is 4 

“TRANSFORMATION. 
‘* The butterflies are buttercups wind-blown, 
Bright, airy flowers upon the summer’s breast; 
The buttercups, thick in the meadows sown, 
Are butterflies flight-weary, seeking rest.” 
In Hugo’s poem the Flower says to the Butterfly: 
“Oh! pour que notreamour coule des jours fidele, 
O mon roi, 
Prends comme moi racine,ou donne-moi des ailes 
Comme a toi!” 
Mr. Burton has very beautifully given the flower its 
wish; the butterfly has taken root beside it. Hugo’s 
flower had already said: 
“* Et nousnous resemblons, et l'on dit que nous sommes 
Fleurs tous deux!” 
Mr. Burton consummates the fancy by making it work 
both ways; they are both flowers and both butterflies! 
Butevenif Mr. Burton got his suggestion from Hugo, 
whieh is not probable, his conceit is his own and ex- 
ceedingly well phrased. It issimpler and more directly 
and cogently appealing to the imagination than the 
French poet’s. Mr. Burton has this epigrammatic gift 
of conception and execution; nearly all of his poems 
show it in some degree; and while he has not yet gone 
beyond the shortest lyrical flight, the quality of his 
song entitles him to most expectant attention. He has 
done enough to show that he is a true poet. 

New Poems. By Francis Thompson. (Copeland & 
Day. $1.50.) True poetry, true song, by a poet, a 
singer of exceptionally good gift, is the main burden of 
this welcome little book. It is by no means a flawless 
art, however, that holds our attention. Here is a 
verse which seems to us impossible: 


“For lack of serene care.”’ 
How can any mouth make music reading it? And now 
try this: 


‘‘ The endeavoring thew grows rigid.”’ 
Or this: 


‘“* Of all which dafteth thee.” 
We could point out, perhaps,a hundred like infelici- 
ties. The poet seems attracted to them and uses thea 
as if for ornamentation. We doubt the existence of 
such a cacophonous combination as ‘‘dafteth thee” in 
the verse of any other genuine poet living or dead. 
Theophilus Thistle the thistle sifter is scarcely 
beyond it. Some curious tricks of rhyming are shown 
in these in many ways powerful poems, tricks not par- 
ticularly helpful to a strong effect. Observe the fol- 
lowing: 
‘Be ensign of our wars 
And shame us all to warriors.’’ 


But the poems are brimming with fresh beauties to com- 
pensate forall their defects. 

In TiTIAN’s GARDEN. Sy Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
(Copeland & Day. $1.25.) Mrs. Spofford is a poet 
peculiarly gifted, as every true poet is in one degree or 
another, and her gift is a badge of high merit on every 
poem that she writes. The lyrics in the little book | 
before us are short and have been collected from the 
pages of magazines and journals in which they first 
appeared. Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will recog- 
nize some of them and will be glad to see them in per- 
manent form. The publishers have given Mrs. Spof- 
ford’s exquisite verse a handsome setting, and lovers 
of song will have their eyes as well as their hearts de- 
lighted while reading. , 5 

FuGITIVE Lines. By Henry Jerome Stockard. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons.) These are pleasing lyrics by a singer 
who feels more than he can voice. Some of the 
sonnets are notably good, and almost allof the pieces 
show a fervid imagination and a deep sense of the 
melody demanded by lyrical verse. 

THE ROMANCE OF ARENFELS, AND OTHER TALES OF 
THE RHINE, dy C. Ellis Stevens is a collection of ro- 
mantic stories of the Rhine in verse, followed by other 
poems under the headings ‘‘ Light and Shade”’ and 
‘Musings,’ (the same, $1.25). 

In WuicH HEARTS LEAD: A Book OF RHYMES. By 
John Leonard Merrill, Jr. (De Merle Company. $1.25.) 
Most of Mr. Merrill’s pieces here printed are in a 
jocose or lightly humorous vein. Unwise saws and 
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extremely modern instances are dressed up in pleasing 
jingle. The little Banjo-string rhyme on page 93 would 
be considered cleverly done were it in the midst of the 
most famous vers de société. Nor is this the only suc- 
cessful bit; there are many. 


Brief Mention. 


THE CHRISTAN’S ASPIRATIONS. By the Rev. G. H.C. 
MacGreggor, M.A. (Thos. Y. Crowell& Co. 35 cents); 
a young preacher who has deen making a strong im- 
pression at London. This little book will aid the be- 
liever indirecting and disciplining his higher aspira- 
tions for God, for power in prayer, for contentment, for 
the power to wait, etc. 

THE ArT OF Livinc. By the Rev. F. Emory Lyon, 
(Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 35 cents.) This booklet in 
the ‘‘ What is Worth While Series’’ is from an author 
who shows himself a practical idealist. His essay is 
more than worth reading. It presents a noble concep- 
tion of the full and complete life as gained by faithful 
work and rounded up in consecrated culture. 

SuccEsS AND FAILURE. By Robert F. Horton, M.A., 
D.D. (Dodd, Mead &Co. s5ocents.) Wedoubt if Dr. 
Horton ever put anything into print that did not giveits 
readers a distinct impression of pleasure and of profit. 
This little book will do both. It has the charmof a 
graceful literary style applied to the exposition of the 
highest ideals of life. 

ASER THE SHEPHERD. By Marion Ames Taggart. 
(Benziger Brothers. 35 cents.) This is the first of two 
graceful and attractive stories which are designed to fill 
some of the great gaps of silence in the inspired record 
of our Lord’s life by an imaginative portrayal of its pos- 
sible effect on believing Jews not mentioned by the Evan- 
gelists. Aser the Shepherd is the first. He is supposed 
to have witnessed the angels’ appearance and heard 
their song, and his child to have been raised by Jesus 
from the dead, tho marked by him prophetically as a 
‘‘lamb for sacrifice,’’ as he afterward was proved to be 
by dying a martyr in the first persecution. The second 
of these stories is BEZALEEL, by the same author. It is 
also the pleasing story of a believing Jew in the later 
years of our Lord’s life, and who is described as suffer- 
ing martyrdom under Nero. The story gives realistic 
pictures of Jewish home life which are very attractive 
in their simplicity. Bezaleel is conceived as belonging 
to a family of wealth and position, and is meant to de- 
scribe the possible influence of Jesus upon a large class 
of Jews of whom and whose conversion no record sur- 
vives. 

The Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons are importing 
and have on sale the new TEMPLE EDITION OF THE WA- 
VERLEY NOVELS, BY SIR WALTER Scott, Bart. The 
opening Volumes I and II are Waverley; or, ’Tis Sixty 
Years Since. They make a very neat and convenient 
reading edition, handsomely printed and well made. 

OLp TALES FROM GREECE. By Alice Zimmern (Girton 
College, Cambridge). (Thomas Whittaker. 75 cents.) 
This pleasing collection is designed for ‘‘ The Chil- 
dren’s Study,’ for which it seems to possess the requi- 
site qualifications—simplicity, attractiveness and a 
good, orderly and progressive arrangement. 

THE PILGRiIM’s STAFF; 07, Daily Steps Heavenward by 
the Pathway of Faith. Chosen and Arranged by Rose Por- 
ter. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.00.) A very 
beautiful volume with a choice selection of gems for 
each day in the year, arranged in a very artistic man- 
ner, and so as to present as many and as distinct fea- 
tures as possible. : 

We are glad to mention in these notices two unusually 
complete and helpful manuals of parliamentary practice. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SYLLABUS. Twenty-four Progress- 
ive Lessons in Parliamentary Practice for High Schools, 
Colleges, Literary Clubs, etc. By Joseph T. Robert, Prin- 
cipal of the Robert School of Parliamentary Law, Chicago, 
Zl. (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chicago. 75 cents), and 
RULES OF PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE. By John L. 
Branch, of the New York Bar. (The Monograph Pub- 
lishing Co. s5ocents.) Both of these little handbooks 
go to the root of the matter, Mr. Branch summarizes 
the whole confused practice in neatly formed and 
easily learned succinct statements. Mr. Robert analyzes 
the situation more fully in each case, and shows the 
student exactly what is init. 

Voices oF Doust AND Trust. Selected by Volney 
Streamer. (Brentano’s. $1.25.) With no pretense to 
fill a gap in literature, nor even to utter all the best on 
any special theme, the collector of these Voices gives 
them tothe public. The notes that sound inthe human 
heart, often in wild contradiction of each other, are in 
them. They are truly called Voicesof Doubt and Trust. 
They handle the subject not after the manner of the 
philosophers, but of the poets; and as it holds true else- 
where in this world the words of hope and trust prevail 
over those of doubt. Yet the doubters are not weakly 
represented. Perhaps considering their numbers and 
the place they fill in literature they are more fully 
represented, on the whole, in the collection than the 
greater number who sing of hope. Both are allowed 
to take their way freely; to sing what was in them, and 
in general the selections have been made on the by- 
paths, more unfrequented ways and less known hights 
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of song. On the whole the compilation is an invigora- 
ting one, and certainly it is fresh. , 

We have at hand THe HARVARD GRADUATES MAGA- 
ZINE for December. The table is full and interesting. 
We call attention to Mr. Almy’s paper on ‘‘ College 
Halls a Social Unit,’’ and the two papers on Justin 
Winsor. The number gives something like an ideal pre- 
sentation of the general department of Harvard topics. 
We note, also, the publication in good form and under 
the title of PRESENTATION HoLIpAy, HAMILTON COoL- 
LEGE, of the addresses on the memorable sixteenth of 
November last, when the college’s new large buildings 
were dedicated to its uses. The addresses on the occa- 
sion took a wide range. Those by President Stryker, 
Professor Hopkins and Mr. Henry Harper Benedict are 
models in their kind. 

THE PRINCE OF PEACE; or, Christ the Son of God. By 
S. B. Letson, B.D. (Samuel B. Letson,{Spokane, Wash.) 
A brief summary of the proofs of the divinity of Jesus 
Christ arranged in short chapters and presented in a 
systematic manner. The author relies most upon his- 
toric confirmations, especially of prophecy. He ar- 
ranges and presents his matter in a very good way. He 
should be more careful and accurate, especially in 
dates. Tacitus was not born ‘‘A.p. 61 or 62,’’ but be- 
tween A.D. 52 and 54. The ‘‘ Acts of Pilate’’ have no 
historical value. There was no such Roman Emperor 
as Celsus. The author has probably mixed him up with 
Aurelius or Julian. It is not usual in these days nor 
has it been for morethan a hundred years to write of 
the Roman Emperor Hadrian as Adrian. 

The twelve monthly numbers of St. NICHOLAS, An J/- 
lustrated Magazine for Young Folks, bound up in two 
red volumes, with decorations in black and gold, are 
now offered for sale. During the year past the Sz. 
Nicholas has had some unusual features to commend 
it, as John Bennett’s Shakespearean story, ‘‘ Master 
Skylark,’’ and Laurence Hutton’s glimpses of boy-life in 
New York forty and fifty years ago. After all the glory 
of the St. Nicholas is the high plane on which it has been 
conducted by Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge and her asso- 
ciates. Everything is done in the best way possible. 
The stories are the best; the rhymes and jingles have 
the true ring in them, which marks the distinction be- 
tween nonsense that is genius and nonsense that is flat. 
Endless pains are taken with the sketches, stories, poems 
and illustrations, to have them all on the highest plane 
of good, healthy, wnolesome work for young readers. 
(CenturyCo. $3.50.) 

The bound volume of HARPER’S ROUND TABLE for the 
year 1897 lies before usin rich, dark green binding, set 
off with red and gold, a glorious possession for young 
readers on the undefined margin which lies between the 
grammar school and college. It will serve them as an 
inexhaustible Boys’ and Girls’ Own Book, corrected 
down to date and upto all the newest kinks and notions 
of young life and sport. It is rich, also, on the more seri- 
ousintellectual side, with its great budget every week of 
useful information and all that can be done by lively 
stories, pictures and the endless arts of puzzledom to 
make Jack a bright boy. 

CHILDHOOD’s Soncs OF LonG AGo: Being Some of the 
Divine and Moral Songs Writ by Rev. Isaac Watts, D.D. 
With Picturings by Blanche McManus. (E. R. Herrick 
& Co. 75 cents.) The quaint antique illustrations of 
this volume, done in a combination of the Japanese with 
the old block style, are its striking feature. The vol- 
ume is a square crown octavo in form, and makes a 
very good gift-book. 

The bound volume of THE CENTURY ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE for the last six months of the current year 
lies before us. The great attraction of the Century dur- 
ing the past year has been Dr. Mitchell’s charming 
novel of the American Revolution ‘‘ Hugh Wynne,” 
tho there have been other attractions which follow close 
on it, and perhaps with some readers even surpass it in 
interest, as, for example, General Porter’s ‘‘Cam- 
paigning with Grant” or the charming inventions 
which must be classed with Mrs. Pope’s fantastic ex- 
travagance ‘‘ Up the Matterhorn ina Boat,” and the 
numberless gems of verse and song, wit and wisdom, 
which fill its repertory. Serious questions discussed by 
writers of eminence, capital articles of travel and ad- 
venture, papers iike General Schofield’s Reminiscences, 
Mr. Kobbé’s on the heroism of the light-house service, 
and Mr. Roosevelt’s on the New York police, or the 
three fascinating papers on ‘‘ Scientific Kite Flying,” 
and a whole catalog more of similar importance and in- 
terest complete the miracle of this literary Horn of 
Plenty. 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY. Selected from the Best Songs 
and Lyrical Poems in the English Language and ar- 
ranged with Notes. By Francis T. Palgrave, Late 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
(Macmillan & Co. $1.00.) 

This second series is disappointing. We have felt 
safe in leaning on Professor Palgrave’s judgment as to 
songs and lyrics; and his former volume has for many 
years been counted as the best anthology of English 
song; but this second series, printed in the same at- 
tractive style by the Macmillan Company, provokes the 
suspicion that Lord Tennyson’s counsel must have 
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added materially to the value of the former book by 
keeping out much that tho worthy was neither musical 
nor lyrical. That Matthew Arnold’s sonnet ‘“‘To a 
Friend,”’ 


‘*Who prop, thou ask’st, in these bad days my mind ?” 


is both sage and sane no lover of true poetry can deny; 
but can it be accounted either a lyric or a song? In this 
collection, which cost Professor Palgrave, he says, 
‘* thrice the labor of the first,’’ which has brought us as 
nearly as possible to our own day, and which professes 
to have sifted ‘‘the best songs and lyrical poems in the 
English language,” thirty-eight writers are represented 
by nearly two hundred poems; but not one of the one 
hundred and ninety poems is by an American writer. 
Neither Longfellow, Lowell nor Poe can stand beside 
Richard Wilton, George John Romanes, the Duke of 
Argyle or H. C. Kendall. Thirteen of the poems are 
chosen from Matthew Arnold, twelve from William 
Barnes, six from Lord Houghton, seventeen from 
O’Shaughnessy (an undue number; but this writer was 
specially admired by Professor Palgrave), ten from Cov- 
entry Patmore, four from Frederick Tennyson, twelve 
from Charles Turner-Tennyson, but one from Jean In- 
gelow, while fifteen are supplied by Christina and 
twelve by Gabriel Dante Rossetti, and twenty-three by 
Lord Tennyson. The Rossettis and Lord Tennyson 
have aright to large consideration in such a selection, 
and fourteen poems from Browning and nine from his 
wife will not seem an undue proportion to Browning en- 
thusiasts; but yet there are others. Why is Stevenson 
omitted altogther; and Miss Mulockis surely as musical, 
as lyrical, and as representative of English verseas R. 
Wilton. As a judge of lyrical poetry Francis T. Pal- 
grave’s fame must rest on the first series of the Golden 
Treasury, and that work has been accepted as a classic. 


A SHorT HIsTORY OF THE ITALIAN WALDENSES, FROM 
ANCIENT TIMES TO THE PRESENT. By Sophia V. 
Bompiani. (A. S. Barnes & Co.) 

‘The origin of the Waldenses is lost in the mists of 
the ages,’”’ says their historian. They do not them- 
selves accept the generally received beliei of their 
neighbors that they are merely the followers of Peter 
Waldo. To him they accord a certain respect as a 
zealous teacher of the true faith which he had originally 
obtained from them, and which their ancestors had 
held ‘‘ from time immemorial’’; but they do not esteem 
him as the German ‘‘ Reformed” esteemed Luther or 
as the French Huguenots esteemed Calvin, as their 
‘* father in God.” 

The traditions of the Waldenses assert that they 
were driven from Southern Italy some time during the 
second or third centuries to the secluded and almost in- 
accessible Alpine valleys where they have since lived. 
This fixed conviction of an entire race seems worthy of 
at least a degree of credence, even tho no documentary 
evidence is found to support it. The fact of the exist- 
ence of a manuscript poem of the character and com- 
pleteness of ‘‘ The Noble Lesson,” bearing a date early 
in the eleventh century, would seem to be good pre- 
sumptive evidence that many previous generations had 
been of the same race as its author, and held the same 
pure and simple faith. But it is in the writings of 
their enemies that the most convincing testimony in re- 
gard to the early existence of the Waldenses is found. 
An Inquisitor—Reinerius Sacco—writing in the thir- 
teenth century, says that ‘‘ according to some this per- 
nicious sect”’ had existed from the time of Pope Syl- 
vester, while others held that it originated ‘‘in the 
times of the Apostles.’” One who is held to have been 
an early teacher of the Waldenses was Vigilantius Leo, 
of Aquitaine in France, and Barcelona in Spain. Some 
time during the fourth century he wrote a treatise com- 
bating many of the corruptions then gaining ground, 
such as the celibacy of the clergy and excessive ven- 
eration of saints and martyrs. This treatise has been 
lost, but the violent answer made to it by Jerome stil] 
exists. 

The tale of the persecutions and the stedfastness of 
this devoted little community of adherents of a pure 
faith is here simply but effectively told. It is a won- 
derful history from the first records down to the pres- 
ent day, when, with the liberty granted by the enlight- 
ened Government of United Italy the so long silent and 
oppressed Waldenses are free to go and come and prop- 
agate their earnest, pure and _ self-denying faith 
throughout all Italy. The vitality and depth of their 
Christian faith is abundantly proved by: the fact that 
the centuries of persecution to which they were sub- 
jected have not bred in them any spirit of reactionary 
intolerance. Their missionary enterprises are still con 
ducted in the old, persuasive, Apostolic way, and many 
are the evangelical churches now springing up in Italy 
which owe their origin to these devoted followers of an 
all-sufficient Savior. 

Mrs. Bompiani has, perhaps, done her work as wel 
as it could be done in such a restricted space, but the 
subject is worthy of treatment on larger lines. As it is 
the book should be in all Sunday-schcol librasies 
Many illustrations from photographs add to the little 
volume’s interest. 
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Curipren’s Day. Addresses to Children 
and Parents on Familiar Subjects of 
Life and Duty. By James Gardiner 
Vose, D.D., Pastor of the Beneficent 
Church, Providence, R. I. (Pilgrim 
Press, Boston. 75 cents.) 

We commend these addresses to our 
readers as the best we have read for 
many a month, and the best of their kind 
they will be likely to meet for many a 
month more. They say exactly what 
ought to be said, tho when we think of 
it we remember no one who has given the 
young people and their parents so many 
important timely and serious points to 
think about in ten brief addresses as we 
find in Dr. Vose’s little book. The 
Christian pastor with his serious views 
of life and duty makes himself felt on 
every page; but every point is touched 
with the grace and lightness of a master 
hand with so much sweetness, consider- 
ateness and sympathy as to conceal the 
didactics of the preacher and make it 
easy to read and difficult not to be carried 
on with the preacher tothe end. Noth- 
ing better can be had for Sunday read- 
ing in the home, and the book has this 
merit that the preaching is not all ad- 
dressed to one side of the house. Dr. 
Vose talks to the youngsters without 
losing sight of the elders, and to the 
elders without losing the youngsters. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL WorKs OF 
ROBERT BURNS. Cambridge Edition. 
{Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.00.) What 
the publishers of this edition achieved 
for Longfellow, Whittier, Browning, 
Holmes and Lowell, they have now 
achieved for Burns by collecting his 
works in one compact, well-made and 
readable volume, sold at a moderate 
price. The editorial basis of the work is, 
by arrangement withthe Edinburgh pub- 
lishers,drawn from the Centenary Burns, 
edited by Messrs.W. E. Henley and T. F. 
Henderson. Under this arrangement 
the FourVolumes of the Centenary Burns, 
are reproduced in this one, complete as 
to the text, but somewhat condensed; 
avariorum of readings is omitted. The 
development and history of the poems is 
reduced. Mr. Henley’s Essay on the 
life, genius and achievement of Robert 
Burns is printed in full, and both in the 
omissions and in what is retained intel- 
ligent pains have been taken to render 
the volume such as would be expected 
and required in a condensed edition of 
this character. 


DarieEL. By R&R. D. Blackmore. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.75.) Theinarticulate or- 
der went forth from some high place long 
ago, that the author of ‘‘ Lorna Doone’’ 
was not to be recognized as a great ro- 
mancer, but simply as the author of a 
great romance. It is legitimate, nay it 
is incumbent, to praise the one story; but 
the critic must go nofurther. Mr. R. D. 
Blackmore wrote ‘‘Lorna Doone”’ and be- 
came famous; but neither great fame nor 
excellent writing has since been of avail 
to himinthe least. The present tale, a 
romance of Surrey, even if not as good as 
Mr. Blackmore’s masterpiece, is far and 
away better than novels that make sud- 
den reputation for their writers—novels 
like ‘‘ The, Christian,” for example, 
Dariel is astrong, well-written and thor- 
oughly engaging story, worthy of a place 
among English classics. 

His GRACE OF OSMONDE. 
Hodgson Burnett. (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50.) In this novel Mrs. Bur- 
nett undertakes to extend the story of 
**A Lady of Quality’ by way of a se- 
quel. Itis a failure, altho every page 
shows how hard she labored to evade the 
inevitable. Instead of adding new sub- 
stance, she has tried to elongate old mat- 
ter which was notductile. At best *‘A 
Lady of Quality” was a romance coarse 
almost to brutality. There is much less 
—scarcely any, indeed—of the hoyden 
spirit in His Grace of Osmonde; instead, 
we have but an echo and a shadow of 
‘“A Lady of Quality.’’ Mrs. Burnett is 
capable of far better work; we hope that 
she will dono more of the Osmonde sort. 


By 
(Harper & Brothers, 


By Frances 


THE GREAT STONE OF SARDIS. 
Frank R, Stockton. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


$1.50.) Frank R. Stockton is a source of 
wonder, a sort of storm-center‘of sur- 
prises, every surprise a charming one. 
His stories are all just alike, and yet 
every new one is different from each of 
its predecessors! The Great Stone of Sar- 
dis is as queer and preposterous as can 
be imagined, yet as plausible and real- 
seeming asalegal document. We should 
feel guilty of a mean act were we to tell 
the story; let the reader come to it with 
fresh zest and go down the shaft to the 
great discovery. Mr. Stockton is nothing 
if not ‘‘ scientific ’’’ in this tale, and his 
men and women are enthusiasts of the 
true Stocktonian genus. There is « treat 
in the book. 


KING WASHINGTON. By Adelaide Skeel 
and William H. Brearly. (J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.) A story like this has substan- 
tial attractions. It is a romance of the 
Hudson highlands, with Washington as 
one of the chief figures. The setting is 
historical, and the writers have taken 
pains to make their fiction subordinate to 
their facts in the main; yet the story 
proper has an interestof itsown. Wash- 
ington’s patriotic republicanism is made 
themost of,and aside from its merits as an 
historical romance, the book is a readable 
sketch of American life in the last quar- 
ter of the eighteenthcentury. The pub- 
lishers have made the volume notably 
beautiful with paper, print, binding, and 
illustrations of unusual quality. 


ELEMENTARY JANE. By Richard Pryce. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.00.) The her- 
oine of this story is a poor girl who, left 
to her own resources in London, seeks 
and gets a place as singing-girl on the 
stage. Sheisa crude ‘ Gloria Quale,”’ 
with a difference. The story takes most 
of its interest from the love of Jane for a 
worthless scamp, and from Jane’s ele- 
mentary character. London life, as rep- 
resented by the stratum in which a class 
of stage people and their associates ex- 
ist, is pretty vigorously pictured. Upon 
the whole, however, the story impresses 
us as written from without. It lacks the 
appeal of a large and healthy sincerity. 


THE SON oF INGAR. By Katharine 
Pearson Woods. (Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$1.25.) The period immediately follow- 
ing Christ’s resurrection is chosen for 
this story of life in Syria; and the author 
has endeavored to portray the experi- 
ences of the Christians in those days 
under the peculiar restrictions and limita- 
tions of heathendomination. The open- 
ing chapter is not a model of good taste, 
but the story is well told, with here and 
there passages of true dramatic power. 
In attempting to adapt her style to the 
biblical subject of her book, Mrs. Woods 
has given the diction a _ peculiarity 
neither true to her model nor effective in 
presenting her characters and scenes. 


A NIGHT IN ACADIE. By Kate Chopin. 
(Way & Williams. $1.25.) The romance 
and the reality of rural Louisiana has 
never been better sketched than by this 
author. These Acadian stories are ex- 
quisitely told. They are like aquarelles. 
The opening tale, from which the book 
gets its title, isadelicious piece of creole 
bucolic life, full of tenderness and truth. 
‘*Azélie”’ is another charming bit, with 
just the shadowy, irrespcnsible senti- 
ment of the canecountry init. ‘‘ Ozéme’s 
Holiday”’ touches a fine human chord; 
indeed, all of these stories are good, with 
a flavor and a fragrance purely creole. 


BESIDE OLD HEARTHSTONES. By Abram 
English Brown. (Lee & Shepard. $1.50.) 
There is no end to history, even of a 
well limited period, and the future histo- 
rian of our colonial and revolutionary 
days will be glad to find books like Be- 
side Old Hearthstones, Mr. Brown has 
brought together a considerable mass of 
interesting information touching places, 
events, families, houses and persons 
connected with our early history. His 
book is, indeed, a mine of interesting 
facts, and its numerous illustrations add 
value to the text. 


PERPETUA. By the Rev. S. Baring- 


Gould, M.A, (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) 
There is a fine power in this romance, 


which in the best sense is sensational. It 
is a story of A.D. 213, and is laid in Nismes 
(of old Nemausus) with a plot exceed- 
ingly attractive. Mr. Gould’s style is 
rich in color, and he has a happy gift of 
telling his tale with the effect of absolute 
truth. Inthe first chapters the reader’s 
imagination is caught and the hold is 
kept to the end. The struggles and 
hardships and beautiful faith of Chris- 


tians under Roman oppression § are 
strongly depicted. 
LocHINVAR. Sy S. R. Crockett. (Har- 


per & Brothers. $1.50.) It would be hard 
to find a more stirring and attractive 
story of adventure thanthis. To be sure 
one tosses it aside when read and thinks 
no more about it; but the reading is a 
delight. Mr. Crockett has a genuine 
story to tell, and is evidently glad to tell 
it. We catch his enthusiasm and go 
right along with him, breathless as he is, 
and keep up the great pace to the end. It 
isa run for the sake of the run, and when 
it is over there’s no harm done. 

MIDDLEWAY. By Kate Whiting Patch. 
(Copeland & Day. $1.25.) This pretty 
little book contains nine sketches—tales 
of a New England village—which make 
very pleasant reading. They fill the 
space, perhaps the largest and most pop- 
ular, between romance and reality, be- 
tween the commonplace and the pictur- 
esque, where fiction usually finds a gen- 
erous and uncritical audience. A very 
good class of young people—of any age 
between fifteen and ninety-five—will read 
them with high relish. 


[R1sH IDYLLs. By Jane Barlow. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.00.) This is an exceed- 
ingly attractive edition of Jane Barlow’s 
Irish stories and sketches, illustrated by 
Clifton Johnson with thirty pictures. 
The publishers have done themselves 
credit in giving a setting so beautiful to 
these very noteworthy stories. But all 
of this luxury of paper and art is quite 
in contrast with the lowly and often 
squalid life depicted in the text. 


A RounD TABLE OF THE REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IRISH AND ENGLISH CATHOLIC Nov- 
ELISTS. (Benziger Brothers. $1.50.) This 
book contains examples of the writings 
of twelve Catholic novelists, with por- 
traits, biographical sketches and bibliog- 
raphy. Opposite the title-page the auto- 
graph signatures of the writers repre- 
sented are given. The book is hand- 
somely made up. 


THE FourtH NAPOLEON. Sy Charles 
Benham. (HerbertS.Stone & Co.) Here 
is a romance out of the whole cloth. 
The hero is a mythical descendant of the 
first Napoleon. He takes his place with 
aplomb, and does wonders even greater 
than those with which his ancestor shook 
the world; for he reverses history. Itis 
a sensational story, with a good deal of 
life and action in it, and not badly writ- 
ten. 


TALES OF THE REAL Gypsy. By Paul 
Kester. (Doubleday & McClure. $1.00.) 
These gypsy tales are interesting as sto- 
ries and as bright color-sketches of gypsy 
life. Mr. Kester has entered upon his 
task with evident delight, and his fervor 
is catching. At the end of the volume 
he gives us an engaging essay and a 
short treatise upon the gypsy lingo. 


FABIUS THE ROMAN. Sy £. F. Burr. 
(The Baker & Taylor Co. $1.50.) This 
is a tale of Rome beginning in the time 
of Maxentius in the fourth century after 
Christ. It describes what the Christians, 
after great suffering, gained in the matter 
of religious freedom under Constantine. 
It is a swift-moving and spirited story, as 
well as a notably good historical sketch. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. publish a 
convenient edition of ex-President Cleve- 
land’s more than admirable address at 
the Princeton Sesqui-centennial—THE 
SELF-MADE MAN IN AMERICAN LIFE. It 
presents a noble ideal of manhood and of 
American citizenship. 


THE IAN MACLAREN YEAR - Book. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25.) A selection 
which gives an excerpt from Ian Maclar- 
en’s writings for every day in the year. 
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It will be found not only entertaining but 
weighted with sayings that gently enter 
the mind and linger sweetly. A portrait 
of Dr. Watson, and a very good one it is, 
serves as frontispiece. 


THE AENEID OF VIRGIL TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH BLANK VERSE. Sy Chris- 
topher Pearse Cranch. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. $1.00.) Mr. Cranch was a 
poet of excellent equipment for doing 
versified translations, and his neid, 
which first appeared in 1872, is one of the 
best English renderings of Virgil’s great 
epic. 


TALES FROM McCLUuRE’s. (Doubleday 
& McClure.) Six stories by good writers 
issued ina booklet after having appeared 
ina magazine. It is a handy little vol- 
ume to read in a car or at any odd half- 
hour. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons have issued a 
handsome uniform edition of Mr. Rich- 
ard Harding Davis’s GALLEGHER, AND 
OTHER STORIES, and CINDERELLA, AND 
OTHER STORIES (price $1.00 per vol.). 


Ginn & Company have issued, in their 
‘*Classics for Child ren,’’ JEAN VALJEAN, 
from Victor Hugo’s ‘‘Zes Miseradles,’’ 
edited by Sara E. Wiltse. 


Literary Notes. 


The Peterson Magazine will publish 
as a serial, during 1898, ‘‘ The Life and 
Times of John Brown,” by Will M. 
Clemens. 


.+..The Macmillan Company publishes 
‘*The History of South Carolina under 
the Proprietary Government, 1670-1719,”’ 
by Edward McCrady. 


.-++‘* The Administration of Prussian 
Railroads,” by B. H. Meyers, is Publica- 
tion No. 215 of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science. 

-...Those who would learn how to 
force tomatoes in a greenhouse should 
send for Bulletin No. 125 of the New 
York Experiment Station, Geneva, N. Y. 


....The leading article in the North 
American Review for December, is from 
Prof. Cesare Lombroso, and discusses 
the question, ‘‘Why Homicide has in- 
creased in the United States.” 


...-A. S, Barnes & Co., publish this 
month ‘Interpretations ot Life and Re- 
ligion,’’ by Dr. Walton W. Battershall 
and ‘‘A Christmas Accident, and Other 
Stories,’’ by Annie Eliot Trumbull. 


....-Mr.Rudyard Kipling is contributing 
another delightful series of animal stories 
to St. Nicholas. From the January num- 
ber the children may learn ‘‘ How the 
Camel got His Hump”’; and Oliver Her- 
ford supplies drawings for the story. 


....Dodd, Mead & Co. will publish im- 
mediately a new book of children’s 
stories by the late Dr. Henry Drummond, 
to be called ‘‘ The Monkey that Would 
not Kill,” and a new volume of lectures 
on Christianity, by the same author, 
with memorial sketches by Ian Maclaren 
and Dr. Nicoll. 


...-Dr. A. H. Clapp whe over the sig- 
nature of ‘*‘ Huntington”’ has for twenty- 
two years contributed to Zhe Congrega- 
tionalist, to its cheery New York letter, 
gives in its last issue ‘‘ A Parting Word,” 
which farewell, however, the editor dis- 
counts in making the announcement that 
Dr. Clapp will write for the columns of 
The Congregationalist a series of articles 
of a reminiscent type. 


....Zhe Critic announces a new series 
of articles under the general title ‘‘ Au- 
thors at Home,” which will give personal 
sketches of Dr. Weir Mitchell, Mr. Mar- 
ion Crawford, Mr. Richard Harding 
Davis, Dr. Charlies Conrad Abbott and 
Dr, W. J, Rolfe, with portraits. The 
New York Times’s Saturday Review of 
Books and Art has been following the 
same line under the same title. Its last 
description was of ‘‘Dr. Henry Van 
Dyke in East Thirty-Seventh Street.” 


....Among choice editions announced 
by Leonard Smithers, London, are ‘‘ The 
Pierrot of the Minute,’”’ a dramatic fan- 
tasy in one act, by Ernest Dowson; and 
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* The Rape of the Lock ’’ (Pope’s), illus- 
trated, or, as the slip notice reads, ‘‘em- 
broidered with’’ drawings, by Aubrey 
Beardsley; also an English translation of 
De Stendhal’s ‘‘Za Chartreuse de Parme,’’ 
by E. P. Robins, in three volumes, 
with the original designs of Mons. Foul- 
quier, re-etched by Mr. G. Mercier. (170 
copies.) 


....In the fourth volume or third Sup- 
plement of ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical 
Literature,’ prepared by Mr. W. I. 
Fletcher and Mr. Franklin O. Poole, 
nephew of the late Dr. Poole, THE IN- 
DEPENDENT and Zhe Outlook have been 
indexed, giving them a_ well-deserved 
distinction among religious newspapers. 
More than a year ago the public library 
of Cleveland, O., set the example by in- 
cluding these two journals in the selected 
list of periodicals which its ‘‘ Cumulative 
Index’’ for the use of public libraries 
covered. 


Books of the Week. 


The Colonial Laws of New York. Vols. V. 96x 

5. ppp. 1092. Albany: J. B. Lyon, Beste ‘Print- 

The exponttor’s Greek Testament. : ‘Edited by the 
W. Robertson Nicoll, M.A. 10x 5 

Now York. Dodd, Mead & Co — 
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Jacobs. &x5, pp. 308. Thesame...... . oveods ” co 
Little Semegen. By Ruth cane. 736x5, pp. 127. 
DeaaeeNbncesosattsovcccesceeseeencescecos 125 
Sir Toad Lion. By 8. R. Crockett. 8x6, pp. 314. 
PA sivebvcccnncsvetedscsencansesvccestiscecs 1 50 
eee? Rhymes. By Joseph H. Moorat. 12x914. 
Ms 556s ve cewinesestoue5sechnceverebeasccece 200 
Fort; sive pn in the Army. By Lieut.-Gen. 
Schofield. 9x6, pp.577. New York: 
ite Denker _ ee Ey DARI ean 3 00 
Impressions of South Rrrica. By James Bryce. 
8igx5l4, pp. 497. The same...................... 8 50 
The Story of Marie Antoinette, By Anna L. Bick- 
nell. 9x6, pp.334. Thesame.................... 83 00 
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fley. 8x5, pp.111. The same.................. 150 
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more. 8x5, pp. 339. The same.................. 50 
The Service of God. B; ene Barnett. 8x5, 
pp. 345. New York: Longmans, Green & Co.. 1 50 
Rego. By George Macdonald. 8x5, pp. 301. 
pecbsveneseebessoccescsebcecsbevessoeesce 1% 
Iva Kildare, By L. B. Waltord. 734x5, pp. 382. 
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The Theology of, of Luther. By Dr. Julius Kostlin. 
Re BOS Philadelphia: Lutheran 
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The Anglican sweater By_ William Clark. 
8x5 » PP. 482. New York : The Christian Litera- 
pasbeeses cutesy cebecatadsacceesceveschesees 200 
John Dorine. By Augustus Jeasope. ox 8x3, pp. 287. 
New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.......... 15 
mo Cotesia and the Republic. By Justin Win- 
0x6, pp.S74. The same............cccccces 400 
One Way to 8 to the Woods, B: Pre Stein. 6x4, 
Boston: Copeland & Day............... 0% 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Balzac 


MIGHT HAVE SAID— 


150 
150 
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“ You can fool allthe people some 
of the time and some of the people 
all of the time but you cannot fool 
all the people all the time” — 


Do not be .deluded into buying a patch- 
work translation, made to sell and not to 
read, if an earnest, proper rendering of 
Balzac’s great masterpiece, 


LA COMEDIE HUMAINE 


is wanted, but before buying compare any 
other edition with the WORMELEY 
translation. 

The WORMELEY EDITION is the only 
completed one and ranks above all others 
in its masterly rendering into English of 
the author’s idea as a whole, as is shown 
by the sale of over 100,000 volumes to 
date. 

40 volumes; % Russia. $1.50 each. 40 
volumes, with 280 illustrations by lead- 
ing French artists, $5 per volume in com- 
plete sets or by instalments. Circulars 
and full information free on application. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers 


156 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 


3 Somerset Street, 
BOSTON. 


McDONNELL BROS., 279 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 













A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


Fully as interesting to every reader of this periodical as the short and long stories 
published in every issue should be the 


MONEY =PRIZE COMPETITIONS 
















$1.00 a Year 











































contest closes February 10, 1898. 


First Prize, $20; 
Second Prize, $10. 








HARPER’S RoUND TABLE offers cash prizes in three competitions this year. 


Prizes for Short Stories, $150.—First Prize, $75; Second Prize, $50; 
Third Prize, $25, for the best stories written by actual subscribers, 


Prizes for Comic Sketches, $35.—First Prize, $20 ; 
Third Prize, $5, for the best series of Comic Sketches made and submitted 
by actual subscribers. This contest closes March 10, 1898. 


Prizes for Photographs, $145.—SeENior CoNnTEST.—Figure Studies— 
Second Prize, $15. 
Junrtor ConTEST—operto all subscribers of HARPER'S 
Rounp TABLE who have not passed their eighteenth birthday—Figure 
Studies — First Prize, $20; Second Prize, $10; Third Prize, $5. 
scapes—First Prize, $10; Second Prize, $6; Third Prize, $4. 
First Prize, $10 ; Second Prize, $6 ; Third Prize, $4. 
Small - Picture Contest.—Open to all subscribers to HARPER’s pag 
TABLE, without regard to age limit. i 
size, may be entered. First Prize, $5 ; Second Prize, $3; Third Prize, ‘a 
Entries for all photographic competitions close February 10, 1898. A 
circular containing full particulars as to the rules of these photographic com- 
petitions will be sent on request, or the rules may be found in full in the 
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Second Prize, $10; 





















Landscapes — First Prize, $15 ; 







Land- 
Marines— 








Any style of picture, below 4x5 in. 











Address “~ 





Send 10 Cents for it 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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Sample 
Prices. 
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Gibeon’s London......................----5-00 3.47 
Irving's Astoria.............. 4.35 
Quo Vadis. Illust. 2 vols 3 97 
Love Affairs of Famous Men............. 1.50 1.07 
Little Journeys. 3 vols................... 3.59 
The Christian, Hall Caine... ue ; -95 
Defiant Hearts, Heimburg.. -84 
Three Margarets (for girls). 88 





Aggie’s Cooking Party (for girls),a little girl’s 
Little Homespun (for boys).............. 

Last Three Soldiers (for boys)......... 
Century Book of Famous Americans 
And hundreds of small gift-books, from...... BOto. 





50 
All framed pictures this month at 1-3 off. 


EDWIN W. DAYTON, 


Bookseller, Stationer, Pictures, Frames, 
641 Madison Ave. (59th St.), 
NEW YORK. 

Telephone 643 79th St. 
Add 10 per cent. for postage. 





Fabius thee RICER 


Or, HOW THE CHURCH BECAME MILITANT. 
By Rev. Dr. E. Fitcn Burr. 
gilt top, $1.50. 


This stirring story of the Roman Empire tells vividly 
how the Christians under Fabius’s leadership escaped the 
oppression and cruelty of Maxentius and obtained civil 
and religious liberty under Constantine. A thread of 
love and adventure runs through the quick and exciting 
action of the story. 


12mo, cioth, decorated 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 


5 and 7 East Sixteenth Screet, New York. 





EVERY BOY WHOLOVES A GOOD STORY 
WILL WISH TO READ: 
The Ready Rangers, 


By KIRK MUNROE, 
“s. 25. it bubbles over with fun, adventure and sense. 


TOM PICKERING OF ’SCUTNEY, 


By SOPHIE SWETT, 
$1. os is one of the best books of the season for Boys and 
by 7 for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers: 
The True Story of U. 8. Grant, by Elbridge S. Brooks, 
$1.50; Camp and Trail, by Isabel Hornibrook, $1 50; 
Phronsie Pepper, by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Once Upon 
@ Time, by Mary E. Wilkins, $1.00. 


Send for holiday list and latest catalogue. 
LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
92 Pearl St., Boston. 


es 
ort LETIN FREES 


EVERYWHERE 
AT POPULAR PRICES 
31 UNION SQUARE 























Intelligent 
‘| |People 


like to read of the doings of intelligent people, o¢ 
discoveries in scientific research, of inventions in 
the mechanical arts, improvements in machinery, 
greater facilities in manufactures, and general 
progress in the world’s knowledge. No pubiica- 
tion in any country gives such information so ex- 
clusively, promptly and carefully as the 


Scientific American 


It isan illustrated weekly of 16 pages, containing 
vast stores of reliable information for the scientist, 
chemist. mechanic, engineer, electrician, student, 
physician, photographer—everybody. It is the ac- 
knowledged leader of all scientific publications, 
and circulates in every civilized country on the 
globe, $3.00 yearly, $1.50 six months, $1.00 four 
months. Begin at any time—you'll find you can’t do 
without it. Send check, draft or money order. 


Ge" Specimen copy free by mentioning Tue INDE- 
PENDENT. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers 
361 mais New York _ 








ANIMATED PICTURES. 


“THE ERACRAPH.” 


FOR HOME AMUSMENT, CHURCH OR 
NHE wee SIZE. 













Any one can operate the machine without any previous 
experience. Over 500 subjects ready. The only pro- 
jecting machine adapted for family use. A valuable 
and useful Christmas present. Write for circuwar. 


G. NUTTING & CO., 





83 B, NASSAU ST., NEW YORK, 
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The of the Caliphs. B: oy Ey Reynolds- 
Dell Sigak pp ta” Beste Metee & Conelae, 


The see i Probie, By 3H. w. ees. 
= York, Penn,: ee Eee 
Stagteets Compendi . 2 nn ee. SGP issue.) 


rth America. Rd tio 

a _— 8x5, pp. 719. a> on : Stan- 
Other People’s Lives. x bap | ouchette Carey. 
8x5, pp. 299. Philadelphia: J. Ng Lippincott Ce. 


Common. peidity CePane ni ey ‘gat. 

ae D. By Wilder D. ae 9x6, pp. 225. 

we hg pS 

Spy of St. Alorens Gonzaga. By the Rev. J. F. 
» 34 os ~Wegaey 8x5, pp. 214. New York: 


The Smart “oy By de Fitch. 6x4, pp. 201. 

New York: Herbert 8. Stone & Co 

Burke’s > on Conciliation. By Hammond 
Lamont. 734x5, pp. 149. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

In Tune With The omnes, By Ralph Waldo 
Trine. 84x5, pp. 222. Thomas Y. Crowell & 


A Da ter of Two Nations. 3 7 Ella te 4 be 
Cle! a 7x44, pp. Cc. 
EE EDDcanacsbtoccapptbabdypsecdes sens kaensy 

Bi otinr: Jacob Biggie. Hees, 
43, Phiedeinhies. Wilmer Atkinson © na 

Apostolic Tencine. By Charles A. Coo 

oe. 4. PI a iphias American Cook, Og 
I EEN vec vanhiadeshcncicesecntpissehicvnys 

The Algher Critters of the Bible Simplified. B: 
Reese P. Kendall, M.D. 74x5, pp. 111. Beloit, 

A Sketch of an J History. By Gustay Kar- 
rn . TxAd4, 26. pp 10 Philadelphia : The Jewish 

Dblication ociety of Ameri 
ais” poe of the Bab aie Talmud. By 
ael inson. Vols. II, III, V. 10x7, 
+ New Vork: New Talmud Publishing 
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THE INDEPENDENT 
TWO NEW BOOKS BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“The Greatest Thing in the World” 


Dodd, Mead & Co. have now ready two most important books, both by the late 
Prof. HENRY DRUMMOND 


Ist.—_THE IDEAL LIFE. 
ADDRESSES HITHERTO UNPUBLISHED, 
By PROF, HENRY DRUMMOND 


With Memorial Sketches BY IAN MACLAREN and W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

Contents: Ill-Temper—Why Christ Must Depart—Going to the Father—The Eccentricity of Religion—To Me 
to Live is Christ—Clairvoyance—The Three Facts of Sin—The Three Facts oi Life—Marvel Not—The Man after 
God’s Own Heart—Penitence—What Is God's Will—The Relation of the Will of God to Sanctification—How to 
Know the Will of God. 

These are the addresses which so profoundly impressed the student audiences which Professor Drummond de- 
lighted to address all over the world. They have the vital quality which made his famous little book “‘ The Great- 
est Thing in the World,” perhaps the most popular religious book of this generation. The Addresses in this vol- 
ume have not before been published. 

The Memorial Sketches by Ian Maclaren and Dr. Robertson Nicoll add i 

Large 12mo. About 350 pages. 


of the volume. 





ly to the int 
Bound uniform with Ian Maclaren’s “ Mind of the Master.” 


PRICE, $1.50. 


2nd.--THE MONKEY THAT WOULD NOT KILL 


With sixteen illustrations by Louis Wain. 16mo. Handsomely bound in a striking and appropriate cover. 
PRICE, $1.00. 


These stories for children reveal another and a new side of Professor Drummond’s character. It is believed to 
be the only work which he ever did in the way of fictitious narrative. They are very charming and very amusing. 
The illustrations are especially clever. 

Address communications to 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 149-151 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


wwe, LHE LIVING AGE 


Founded bv E. LITTELL in 1844 


Reproduces without abridgment the ablest articles from the 
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Whenever you need any book, 
or any information about books, 
write to me and you will re- 
ceive prompt attention and low 
prices. 

My stock of books, foreign and 
English, ancient and modern, 
is very complete. 

An assortment of catalogues 
and special slips of books at re- 
duced prices sent for a 10-cent 
stamp. 


F. E. GRANT 


23 West 42d Street, New York 


Mention this advertisement and receive a 
. discount. 





When calling please ask for Mr. oak 


Save on Books 
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Leading British periodicals in every department of Literature; 
also TRANSLATIONS from the French, German, Spanish, 
Italian and other Continental sources; also, Readings from 
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American Magazines and from New Books. 
Serial and short stories by Leading British Authors and trans- 


FOREIGN PERIODICAL. LITERATURE lations from the best writers will appear during the year. 
‘*AN EPOCH-MAKING STORY.”’ 


‘«s WITH ALL HER HEART.” From the French of M. Rene Bazin. 


Arrangements have been made for the SERIAL PUBLICATION of a TRANSLATION, made express- 
ly for THE LIVING AGE, of this famous novel. The first instalment appears in the number of Nov. 
6, and it will be continued weekly for several months until completed. 

This novel, in its recent presentation in the REVUE Tts literary and ethical qualities are so unusual that 
pEs Deux MoNpEs, aroused the greatest interest. | Les ANNALES LITTERAIRES ET POLITIQUES described 
both in France and England, it as ** An Epoch-Making Story.’’ 

DURING THE YEAR other translations from the best writers will appear from time to time, with serial 
or short stories by the Leading British Authors. 


FE EE To all NEW met ry to the Living Age for 1898, will be sent a the EIGHT 
FREE BERS of 1897 containing the first + naam of 


“ : WITH ALL HER HEART, 


C=OICEST LITERATURE AT CLUB PRICES. For $9.00 Tue Living Ack and any $4. oo Magazine 
(or, Harper's Weekly or Bazar) sent for a year; or, for $8.00 Tue Livinc Ace and Scribner's Magazine. 


Published Weekly at $6.00 a Year, postpaid. Single Copies, 15 cents. 


THE LIVING AGE CO. P. 0. BOX 5206, BOSTON. 


RY READER a 
aor The Year Book of $ 





Of THE INDEPENDENT can save 10 to 2% 
their list of magazines and newspapers 
subscribing through 


THE KENYON NEWS CoO., CMonge, Tu., 
Wholesale Subscription Age’ 


Agents wanted in every town to ea. orders for 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. Send for our $150 Prize 
Offer and Catalogue. 


ed cent. on 
‘or 1898, by 


Railway Literature 





AN NOUNCEMENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT begs to announce that the Christmas 
issue (next week, December 23) will not only maintain the high standard 
of THE INDEPENDENT, but will surpass it in excellence, interest 
Articles will appear in that number from the following 
well-known writers upon the subjects named: 

“Great Books,” Dr. F. W. Farrar, Dean of Canterbury. 
“Our First Christmas in Ireland,” Mrs. S. M. B. Piatt. 
“‘A Christmas Meditation,” Ethelbert D. Warfield, LL.D., President 


and merit. 


of Lafayette College. 


‘* Home Life in Jerusalem,” Edwin S. Wallace, U. S. Consul at Jerusalem. 
“German Christmas Hymns,” Prof. A. C. Armstrong, Jr. 
“A Wonderful Family,” Francis E. Clark, D.D., President of the Chris- 


tian Endeavor Society. 


** Tack’s Sermon,’ Jacob A. Riis. 


It will have extra pages, with a cover printed in colors. 

The issue of THE INDEPENDENT for December 30, will 
contain an article written at our request, by Sir Walter Besant, the subject 
being “‘ The Future of Novel Writing,” also an article on “ Gambling 
and the Stock Exchange,” by Dr. Joseph Parker, the famous London 


preacher. 


The New Year’s Number of THE INDEPENDENT, Janu- 
ary 6, will be largely devoted, as in former years, to a comprehensive re- 
view of the work of the Churches in 1897. 
tributors from all the leading denominations. 
tables of the one hundred and forty or more denominations of the 
United States, showing the gains in communicants, churches, ministers, and 
othe: .uformation particularly interesting and valuable to every church- 


member in the country. 





SINGLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





400 Pages Cloth Binding Price $1 

This is something that every student of railway 

problems should have. It is a republication in book 

ete of the most valuable articles that have recently 

appeared on railway topics in periodicals and reviews. 
The book has a good index. 

CONTENTS. 
iow Fook, t — pet and Public Value, by 


ate. Trane Minsourt nS by Geo. R. Blanch- 
The} Pooling of Railway Earnings, by Aldace F. 


The ene of the Rail, by E. B. Thomas. 

The People and Their Railways, by E. T. Jeffery. 
An Address to Railway Men, by E. T. Jeffery. 
Railways and the Public, by T. B. Blackstone. 

saa ~ and Their Revenues, by C. P. Hunting- 


Pee Retrospect, by M. E. Ingalls. 
ae! Rates and Earnings in Kansas, by E. P. 
Ripley. 


Rate Reductions in Kansas, by E. P. Ripley. 
Railway Rates in Kansas, by W. H. Truesdale. 


On oe eg -Per-Mile Passenger Rates, by James 
a 


The Railways of Illinois, by Dwight C. Morgan. 
An 9 on the Two-Cent Fare Bill, by W. 
Cc. Brown . 


Passenger Fares in Lowa, by W. W. Ainsworth. 
The Railways of Georgia, by Frank Weldon. 


Are American Railway Rates Too High? By H. 
T. Newcomb. 


The Railway Problem, by Lloyd Bryce. 
The Plight of the Railways, by Robert P. Porter. 


pesten of 


There will be over thirty con- 
There will be full statistical 

















Business Interests and the Pooling Bill, by Rob- 
ert P. Porter. 
The icaiping of Railroad Tickets, by George H. 
The Trans-Missouri Decision, and the iteisaieaie 
Opinion. 
The Rate-Makin; power of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 
eee 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros.. Westfield. Mass. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Ex 


The Limitations of Governmental Re 
the Railroads, by Joseph Nimmo, 
Published and For Sale by 
ee The Railway Age, Chicago. 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 
USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PEN S.. 
AND THE CHICAGO EXPOSITION Al 
THE MOST PERFECT OF tis. 
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A 
PRONOUNCED 
SUCCESS. 
THE COLORED 
LESSON 


CLUSTER 
COMBINED. 


A series of Colored Pictures, illustrating 
the International Lessons, each sheet 24x34 
inches. Twelve pictures each quarter, 
bound together at the top. Outline map 
accompanies each set. On the back of each 
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Lesson Hymn. With the Roll is sent free 
a supplement, with directi for t 
the lessons in the Primary Class, and for 
simple blackboard work. Only $2.50 per 
year. 75 cents per quarter. 








COLORED LESSON PICTURE CARDS. 


The Colored Pictures reduced, printed in 
colors on cards, with simple Lesson Story 
and Questions on back. One for each Sun- 
day. Price, per complete set, 10c. per year 
or 2%4c. per quarter. 


The Picture Rolland Picture Cards are in- 
dispensable taevery well-conducted Sunday- 
school. The¥ are superior to all others, 
being produced by our own artists and 
beautifully printed in colors, making them 
real works of art. They are better and 
cheaper than the “syndicate” Rolls and 
Cards sold by other houses. Get the best. 


Davin €. Cook PUBLISHING Co., 
36 Washington Street, CHICAGO. 
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mE STELLA MUSIC BOX 


is the sweetest in tone, plays all your favorite 

melodies by means of interchangeable metallic 

tune sheets without ~ or projections, never 

ets out of tune and is always ready to play. 
mns, Songs and Operatic selections beauti- 

fully rendered. 

DO NOT PURCHASE A MUSIC BOX BE- 

FORE HEARING THE STELLA. 


Price, $75.00. and $100.00. Tunes, 22x5, 60 cents. 


JACOT & SON, 
39 Union Square, New York. 


Write for catalogue 
and list of tunes. 


Jardine 





The perfection of tone 
production. Every 
modern device and in- 
vention. We desire to 


Church 
Organs | aterm, 


GEO. JARDINE & SON, 318-320 E. 39th St., N. ¥. 





USED BY MR. MOODY 


Sacred Songs No. | 


By Sankey, McGranahan and Stebbins. 


MUSIC—$2 per 100, by express; 30c. each if by mail 
WORDS-—$10 per 100, by express; 12c. each if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
74 EAST NINTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


4. CHURCH CQO. Music Publishers, Cincinnat', 0 














EDUCATION. 
The leading musical in- 
New Engl ‘and stitution of America. 
CoNSERVAT: Founded 1853. Unsur- 
OF MUSIC passed advantages in com- 


position, vocal and instrumental music, and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director. 

Pupils received at any time. For prospectus address 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


The Synthetic Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By ALBERT ROSS PARSONS, F.A.C./1. 
ARRANGED AND DEVELOPED BY 
KATE 8. CHITTENDEN. 


Correspondence Lessons for Teachers. 

After taking these lessons, teachers pee come to the 
Metropolitan College, and in a few weeks completed 
— ’ 1. sremees course fora Synthetic Teacher's ¢ ertifi- 


“The Course consists of 30 divisions, prepcating the the 
special characteristics of the Synthet BS 








$ 


gether with explicit directions as to the best manner of 
eras on and interpreting the pieces which accompany 
e Course 


The fee Bays for lessons and for all books and sheet 
music used in the Course. 
Send for Circulars to (Miss) Kare S. CHITTENDEN. 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
19 and 21 East 14th St., New York City. 
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AN EXCELLENT HOLIDAY GIFT. 
A COMPLETE 


Electrical Library 


By Prof. T. O°;CONOR SLOANE. 


An Inexpensive Library of the Best 
Books on Electricity. 


For the Student, Amateur, Workshop, Elec- 
trical Engineer, Schools and Colleges. 


Comprising five books, as follows, 


Arithmetic of Electricity, 138 pages..............++ $1.00 
Electric Toy Making, 140 pages..............s0000 1.00 
How to Become a Successful Electrician, 189 pages.. 1.00 
Standard Electrical Dictionary, 682 pages.......... 3.00 
posta Simplified, 158 pages................++- 1.00 


e , also for our complete book catalogue of 
= ges, containing reference to works of a scientific 

technical character, free to any address by men- 
tioning THE INDEPENDENT. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 361 Broadway, N. Y. 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Leggat Brothers. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 Enslish and American Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc., 
AT ANY PRICE. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 
8 | CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK 











Second Edition Now Ready 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 
WHAT WE DONT KNOW 
WHAT WE OUGHT TO KNOW 
ABOUT OUR BOOKS 
BY 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 
1 Vol., Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $1.50 
J. W. BOUTON 
(And all Booksellers) 1o W. 28th St., New York 


CUT RATES 


On MAGAZINES, - 
NEWSPAPERS, 
BOOKS, ETC. 
American and foreign. Send for catalogue listing 3000 
periodicals. J.B. RICHARDSON, 
Sth St.. Hornellisville, N. VY. 








You can have 


Che Fvening Post 


Sent to any address in. this 


country for 75 cents per month. 


Orfice, 206-210 Broadway, New York. 
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100 Portraits,’ 


newal, for $7.50 for the three. 


THE INDEPENDENT, one year..... $3 00 
THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one year 4 00 


THE “CENTURY GALLERY OF 100 
ei 7 50 $7.50 


The saving on the three.......... 
MME ford cetcastess cosviinasene 





ONE YEAR 


for 


ONE DOLLAR. 











The Century Company are advertising the Century 
Magazine and the ‘‘ Century Gallery of 100 Portraits’’ 


for $6.50 for the two. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR MORE 


a year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT will be 
added, which practically amounts to getting THE IN- 
DEPENDENT for One Year for One Dollar. 

THE INDEPENDENT will send the Century Magazine, 


new or renewal, one year, the ‘‘ Century Gallery of 


’ delivered free by express, and one 


year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, new or re- 


Here is the way it 
Our Offer 


$14.50 | Delivered 
7 00 


7 50 | Free. 


The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with 
broad margins, size 934 by 134, each on a sheet by itself, 
and the entire collection is gathered into a richly decorated 
more Welr, box. The De Vinne Press have done the printing in their 
*y inimitable manner, so that each portrait is practically a 
fine proot, which would cost, if ordered separately, not less 
than one dollar. 
will not be sold to the general public even at this price until 


The price of this Gallery is $7.50, but it 


It can be obtained now only in ‘“ combina- 
asannounced. A facsimile autograph is added in 
nearly every case. 
Sebemanm iobert, subscriptions to both THE INDEPENDENT and THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. The “CENTURY GALLERY 
OF 100 PORTRAITS” will be delivered free by express. 

Orders will be filled promptly. A large number of per- 
sons, old and new subscribers, have sent THE INDEPEND- 
ENT $7.50 for this popular Combination. Remittances of 
$7.50 should be made to 


This offer applies to renewals and new 


n, George, THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Financial. 
A Credit Plethora: Its Cause 
and Effect. 


THERE is more money in the United 
States than ever before. There is a 
better, if not a larger credit fund in 
proportion to population than ever be- 
fore. These conditions are worthy of 
the study of legislators who purpose 
taking up the question of practical cur- 
rency reform in Congress, and they are 
full of encouragement to believers in a 
long-continued condition of business 
prosperity in this country. There is 
often a confusion in the use of the re- 
spective terms money, currency and 
credit, because they are so closely allied 
in actual results; but no true financial 
diagnosis or prognosis may be made 
unless the mind, in all circumstances, 
preserves the scientific distinction be- 
tween these terms. It is not necessary 
to explain the difference; it will be 
recognized on the slightest reflection. 
The great trouble with political theo- 
rists or advocates of financial heresy is 
that this reflective effort is not made 
when some hobby is to be ridden or 
some selfish object furthered. 

It is desired here, in view of the im- 
portant work to be done this winter in 
securing from Congress some measure 
which will strengthen the stable condi- 
tions under which alone can the mate- 
rial interests of the nation thrive, merely 
to gather together some of the striking 
features of the present and recent finan- 
cial situation. The month has been 
marked by an outburst of investment 
forces in the market for railway bonds. 
It has been years since the demand of 
legitimate investors has been felt so 
powerfully, and the speculative feature 
which is inevitable to every. genuine 
movement in values has been singularly 
confident. Bonds which capitalists, 
large or small, regard as fully as safe 
as a Government bond, have been so 
widely distributed that purchases are 
almost impossible, even at prices which 
net only 3% on the investment. Com- 
pelled to seek other sources of invest- 
ment, one finds capital gradually ab- 
sorbing in turn securities of less and 
lesser safety because of the increased 
money returns which temporarily in- 
crease in ratio with the increased risk 
assumed. The procession of prices, 
however, is steadily carrying all bonds 
toward a higher level; and the surplus 
of funds seeking profitable employment 
spreads from time to time into stocks. 

The state of affairs described above 
is always the attendant upon what we 
call ‘‘easy money,”’ for ‘‘easy money” 
is inconsistent with conditions which 
alarm capital. It is interesting to note 
how it was brought about inthe United 
States. As regards actual money, 
which the world—however we may pal- 
ter about it or try to deceive ourselves 
—will not recognize in its power of ulti- 
mate redemption except it be gold, 
there is a stock on hand in the United 
States estimated by competent authori- 
ties as amounting to $700,000,000, at 
least. This is the largest sum, with per- 
haps one exception, ever held in the 
country, despite the large loss of gold 
on balance of export and import in re- 
cent years. And if to this we add the 
production of the metal in late months, 
which has not yet been reachable by 
statistical inquiry, it is safe to assume 
that more gold is in the custody of the 
people or in Government vaults than at 
any time in our history. And the do- 
mestic supply of gold is increasing 
steadily. Weare no longer exporting 
it, because of the favorable trade 
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balance. For the ten months of the cal- 
endar year we exported 5,500,000 more 


gold than we imported, but against this 


is to be offset the estimate of the Di- 
rector of the Mint that the gold output 
of the United States this year will be 
$7,000,000 more than in 1896, while the 
imports of gold from Australia in No- 
vember will doubtless be found to have 
wiped out the difference of $1,500,000 
in the figures just mentioned. 

The condition of the money markets, 
however, proves that there has been a 
wonderful expansion of credit, and of 
the instruments of credit, which, for 
practical purposes, take the place of 
actual cash in business operations, even 
if we include our stock of silver, kept 
on a parity with gold, in the item 
‘‘cash.” The confidence restored by 
the election in 1896 of the party which 
pledged itself to the maintenance of the 
gold standard, set in motion capital 
which had for several years been repre- 
sented by idle credits on the books of 
banks, trust and safe deposit compa- 
nies. It is impossible to estimate the 
extent of the unlocking of money (using 
the term in its popular sense of repre- 
senting all possibilities of the exchange 
credit) which followed the election of 
Mr. McKinley on a gold platform in 
November a year ago. Some idea of 
this may be gathered from the fact that 
this season’s movement of wheat to 
market on a price basis requiring a 
much larger use of loanable funds than, 
in connection with the difference in the 
volume transported, was required last 
year, has been effected with a compar- 
atively small demand by Western finan- 
cial centers upon New York. Every 
important monetary point in the United 
States found itself with a remarkably 
free command of credit during the pe- 
riod for transporting crops from the 
farms to the seaboard. 

The exceptionally favorable balance 
of merchandise trade has given to the 
United States a foreign credit which it 
has been able to employ abroad at a 
better profit than could be derived 
from its use at prevailing interest rates 
here. Moreover, the transfer of hun - 
dreds of millions of American railway 
stocks and bonds from Europe to the 
United States since Great Britain, the 
‘former chief holder of these securities, 
was panic-stricken by the threat of war 
which its leaders of finance imagined 
lurked in President Cleveland’s famous 
Venezuelan Message, has affected the 
local money markets materially. Mil- 
lions of dollars formerly paid on interest 
and dividend account to foreign invest- 
ors now go to American holders who 
absorbed the European sales. And 
this addition to the supply of domestic 
credit must find some profitable employ- 
ment. 

There is a lesson in the facts here re- 
cited. Legislation, as well as natural 
conditions, has often interrupted the 
country’s prosperity. Sound lawma- 
king to reform currency evils would pre- 
serve the sources of credit at times 
when natural conditions were tempo- 
rarily working to weaken them. 





Monetary Affairs. 

THIS is essentially the dull season of 
the year, when nobody expects any par- 
ticular activity; and yet it cannot be 
disputed that business in the aggregate 
—that is, taking the country as a whole 
—is exceedingly encouraging. There 
are some statistics which do not lie in 
spite of popular opinion to the contra- 
ry; and no truer indications of the gen- 
eral trend of business activity can be 
had than railroad earnings and bank 
clearings, especially at a time when 


‘traffic rates and values are low as at 
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present. The latest reports of railroad 
earnings are simply phenomenal. In 
the fourth week of November eighty- 
one roads reported an increase of 30% 
over last year, only four roads reporting 
decreases, which combined amounted 
to the paltry sum of $5,700. There is 
but one conclusion from these figures; 
that is, that merchandise is moving in 
much larger quantities than usual, and 
as the increases are not confined to sin- 
gie sections or single sorts of traffic, it 
follows that the improvement is wide- 
spread, Nor has this expansion been 
of very sudden growth; for during the 
last three months there has been each 
week a rise in earnings ranging from 
10% to 20% The Chronicle’s monthly 
statement for November showed a gain 
of over 20%, grouped as follows: 


1897. 1896. 1895. 

Pacific roads....... $5,390,789 $3,812,541 $4,559,534 
Northwestern roads 8,890,545 7,170,037 8,713,131 
Southwestern “ 7,187,957 5,699,810 5,958,607 
Southern ** 6,707,386 6,307,703 6,903,022 
Trunk Lines........ 8,939,301 8,247,681 8,965,135 
Middle and Middle 

Western.......... 7,001,339 5,684,020 6,418,693 


In nearly every group the earnings are 
the best since 1892, and in some cases 
they beat the record. The chiei 
sources of increase have been the 
heavy movement of grain, cotton, live- 
stock and provisions; but general mer- 
chandise and passenger earnings shared 
generously. It is idle to talk of busi- 
ness depression in the face of such 
figures as these. Our agricultural in- 
terests are experiencing a revival which 
must ere long effectively stimulate other 
branches of industry and commerce. 
Reports from the interior prove that 
recovery is proceeding there much more 
rapidly than here; but the rising tide is 
moving steadily eastward. Bank clear- 
ings show larger gains at the West than 
at the East, while last week’stotals were 
26% better than a year ago, and consid- 
erably larger than in the same week for 
the last three years. Some lines of 
manufacture still have reason to com- 
plain of overproduction, low prices 
and slack demand; but everywhere the 
spirit of hopefulness and confidence is 
growing in a manner that will surely 
express itself in action when oppor- 
tunity offers. Certainly the improve- 
‘ment in both political and business 
conditions warrants strong hopes con- 
cerning 1898. 





The stock market has been strong 
and more active. A better demand 
developed for good bonds and divi- 
dend-paying stocks; and some’of the 
bolder operators took advantage of 
favorable conditions to give their favor- 
ites an upward lift. Notwithstanding 
prices have shown a very good advance, 
realizations were small, and the general 
tendency of opinion was optimistic. 
Good railroad earnings and brighter 
business prospects were at the bottom 
of this. On the first of January, large 
sums will be distributed for interest and 
dividend payments. These amounts 
are expected to be larger than for sev- 
eral years, and in consequence of this 
and the greater degree of confidence 
prevailing, a good investment demand 
is expected. Much talk of increased 
dividends is in the air, and the preferred 
stocks of reorganized roads which have 
not been paying dividends, were actively 
manipulated on the theory, of course, 
that these would be the first to get the 
benefit of increased earnings. The 
rate situation isunchanged. Cutting is 
reported here and there; but nothing 
serious is expected so long as the 
roads have all the business they 
can handle. Railroad managers are 


still anxiously wa:ting for the decision 
- of the Supreme Court as to the legality 
of the Joint Traffic Association. 


Until 
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this is known, fio action can be taken 
on the pooling question; and the rail- 
roads are neither agreed as to what 
they want nor as to the expediency of 
their asking for legislation in the pres- 
ent state of public opinion toward the 
railroads. London was a fair buyer of 
American securities; but British opin- 
ion is still absurdly pessimistic regard- 
ing our investments, and fails to recog- 
nize the changed conditions on this 
side. The financial writers over there 
continue to harp on the defects of our 
currency system and the possibility ofa 
Treasury deficit, forgetting that we are 
already earnestly at work rectifying the 
one and that we are abundantly well 
able to take care of the other. This 
country has, however, already declared 
its financial independence of Europe, 
which owes us heavily for breadstuffs 
and other products bought from the 
United States in the last few months. 
The local money market is quiet and 
well supplied with funds at easy rates. 
Call loans on stocks ruled 2%. Time 
money is plentiful at 2%@3%% for one 
to six months. There is a good de- 
mand for mercantile paper, but the sup- 
ply is small. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks : 























Dec. 11. Dec. 4 
CC ee 607,725,300 $597,744,000 $9,981 
OR sii 103,879,900 800 *609,90C 
Legal tenders 83,800,000 84,202,800 *402,80( 
SE nance 675,169,900 278,600 8,891,300 
Circulation....... 15,854,200 15,916,000 *61 80 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 








Device ccasces $103.879,90)  $104,489,800  *§609,900 
Legal tenders.... 83,800,000 F *402,800 
Totalreserve... $187,679,900 $188,692,600 *$1,012,700 
Reserve required 
ag’t deposits... 168,792,475 166,569,650 2,222,825 
Surplus res’rve. $18,887,425 $22,122,950 *$3,235,525 


* Decrease. 
Tne cundition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at the date of 
each of the last five years wasas follows: 
. 12th, 1896—Surp: 
14th’ 1895—Sur 
45th, 189/—Surp 


. 16th, 1893—Surp! 
Dec. 17th, 1892—Sur 























GOVERNMENT BONDS. 
Government bonds were quoted as 


follows: 
Asked. 
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BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 11th, were: 


— & Drovers... 94 
Commerce..........+-- : 209 


Merch: 











FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


2 shares North River Ins. Co............ 128 
2 shares Central N. J. Land Imp. Co..... 34 
100 shares Niagara Fire Ins. Co........ 170% 
100 shares Hanover Fire Ins. Co......... 144 
100 shares Westchester Fire Ins. Co..... 221 
5 shares Fidelity and Casualty Co. ...... 350 
2 shares Standard Gas Light Co., com...137 
8shares Journeay & Burnham, pref.....7334 


.The formation of the English 
Sewing Cotton Company has finally 
been completed, the new company hav- 
ing a capital of £2,750,000 which 
was subscribed twice over in Glas- 
gow alone. The J. & P. Coates Com- 
pany has taken £200,000 in ordi- 
nary shares in the new concern in 
order that amicable relations may be 
maintained between the two organiza- 
tions. The new company embraces 
nearly or quite all of the foreign manu- 
facturers outside of the Coates Com- 
pany. 

-It is a well-known fact that the 
Japanese Government, for many years 


. past has paid the greatest attention to 


the education of its young men to fit 





them for business contact with the other 
nations of the world. There are in 
Japan several commercial schools of 
almost perfect character,in which in- 
struction is given in several depart- 
ments with the idea of furnishing native 
students the best possible business edu- 
cations. One of the courses of instruc- 
tion is morality. It will occur to some 
people that our schools might adopt 
something from those of Japan. 


..-. The United States Consul at 
Southampton, England, in one of his 
reports gives some very interesting in- 
formation regarding the great South- 
amption docks, which are situated ina 
perfectly sheltered narbor and have the 
unusual natura! advantage of double 
tides, with practically four hours of high 
water at each tide. This fact enables 
the largest shipsto reach the Empress, 
one of the largest docks, at any time of 
day or night. Southampton has the 
largest single graving dock in the 
world, it being 750 feet long by 87 % feet 
wide at the silland 91 feet at cope level. 
The Southampton docks are the ad- 
miration of all intelligent Americans 
who see them. 


.«-. The State of New York—and 
possibly there are others sometimes— 
has a way of doing things which would 
certainly ruin private individuals or 
corporations, Two years ago the peo- 
ple of the State voted an expenditure 
of $9,000,000 for enlarging the canals 
of the State. This amount was decided 
upon after exhaustive estimates of the 
cost had been made. During the past 
year the contracts have been let; and 
now the statement is made that cer- 
tainly $3,000,000 more, and probably 
$5,000,000, will be asked to complete 
the enlargement. An investigation is 
in order. Business on the Erie Canal 
the present season has been exception- 
ally poor; rates have been low, and 
profits small in consequence of the low 
rates at which the railroads have car- 
ried freight. There Have been about 
12,000,000 bushels less of grain shipped 
through the canal this year than last. 


..Concerning the United States 
Treasury finances for the current 
month to date, and for the fiscal year 
from July 1st to date, returns of revenue 
and expenditure compare as follows: 
Month to date: 





. 1897. 1896. 1895. 
Receipts......... $26,813,468 $11,479,465 $11,042,999 
Expend.......+. 14,098,000 13,056,070 14,307,000 

Excess ~ baie be! bdvbese $1,576,534 $3,264,000 
Excess re... $12,715,468 ..ccccccece coccsccees 
From the ‘*excess receipts’’ reported 


by the Treasury for the current month, 
$15,000,000 improperly entered out of 
the Union Pacific money should be 
deducted. Fiscal year to date: 


1897. 1896. 1895. 
Receipts....+ $174,927,344 $143,129,954 $152,322,115 
Expend...... 194,668,119 184,653,335  17%)4559443 





Excess exp. $19,740,765 $41,523,380 $19,133,328 
For the receipts reported for the fiscal 
year, 1897, $33,000,000, improperly en- 
tered by the Treasury Union Pacific 
purchase money should be deducted, 
from the expenditures $4,500,000, and 
the deficit should be increased by 
$28,000,000. 


DIVIDENDS. 
The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany has issued the following state- 
ment: 


Surplus, October rst, 1897.....+0-+eesseeee 


$7,910,001 
Estimated net revenues quarter ending 

















December 31st 1,600,000 
Total...... + $9.510,100 
Testerest “Oi DORTS: 2.0000 seccscccvccccsee 224,500 
NL sind petdeceevespessunsssee $9,285,501 
Dividend Of 14%.....0-.seccecrceereeeeees 1,216,975 
Surplus, after dividend..........+..+0-006 $8,068,526 


A dividend of 14% on the capital stock 
of the company has been declared pay- 
able the fifteenth day of January next. 

The following dividends are else- 
where announced in this paper: 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co. 
preferred, 134%, 

Chicago and Northwestern Railway Co., 
comm )n 2 
Western Geice Telegraph Co., quarterly 
1% %. 
Mianoepolie and St. Louis Railway Co., 

referred 244%. 

Minneapolis and St. Louis Railway Co., 
referred 134%. 
P ommercial Cable Co. quarterly 1%% and 
1% ext. 

Manhattan Railway Cc., quarterly 14. 

American Sugar Refining Co. preferred, 
semiannual 334%. 

American Sugar Refining Co. preferred, 
quarterly 134%. 

American Sugar Refining Co, common 3%. 

United Traction and Electric Co. , 4%. 


2d 
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HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 
Security Safe as Govern: 
83° Your ey = surely earnit:¢ ys 
S fot: by bes bit E- Stra- 


banks. Ro! 
horn & Oo, Hauitable ¢ Building, Bos 


HATCH & FOOTE, 
Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Soid on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York. 
Established 1867. Members of N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Government ““° 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Bank of Commeree Buflding.) 
for 


VIRCINIA_FARMS _ oat. 


Large and small. Free Catalogue. 
R. B. CHAFFIN &C0.(Inc.), Rich d, Va. 


Boody, McLellan & Co. 
BANKERS, 


57 Broadway, N. Y. 
MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
We offer and recommend as safe investment a first 


mortgage gold security, netting 6 per cents Special cire 
cular sent on application. 


WESTERN 


MORTGAGES 


DEFAULTED AND OTHERWISE, 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
































1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BYLAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guaranty TrustCo. 
of New York. 


NASSAU, CORNER CEDAR STREET. 
CAPITAL, = = = = = $2,000,000 
SURPLUS, +- - = -« 2,000,000 


ACTS AS TRUSTEE FOR CORPORATIONS, 
FIRMS AND INDIVIDUALS, AS GUARDIAN, EX- 
ECUTOR AND ADMINISTRATOR, TAKES ENTIRE 
CHARGE OF REAL AND PERSONAL ESTATES. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 
subject to check or on certificate. 


STERLING DRAFTS ON ALL PARTS 
OF GREAT BRITAIN BOUGHT AND SOLD 
COLLECTIONS MADE. 

TRAVELERS’ LETTERS OF CREDIT AVAIL 
ABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, AND 
COMMERCIAL LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. 


WALTER G. OAKMAN, Pr President. 

ADRIAN ISELIN, Jr., Vice-President. 
GEORGE R. TURNBULL, 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY A. MURRAY, Treas. and Sec. 

J. NELSON BORLAND, Assist. Treas. and Sec. 
JOHN GAULT, Manager Foreign Dept. 











DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Babcock, Charles R. Henderson, 
George F. Baker, Adrian Iselin, Jr., 
rge 8. Bowdoin, Augustus D. J uilliard, 

ae Belmont, James N. Jarvie, 
Frederic Cromwell, Richard A. McCurdy, 
Walter R. Gillette, Alexander E. Orr, 
—— Goelet, Walter G. Oakman, 

George Griswold Haven, Beary B . Roge’ gers, 
Oliver Harriman, H. McK. Twomb! ey, 
R. Somers Hayes, Frederick W. Vanderbilt 

William C. Whitney. 


LONDON BRANCH. 
33 LOMBARD STREET, E. C. 
F. NEVILL JACKSON, SECRETARY. — 

Buys and sells exchange on the principal cities of the 
world, collects, dividends and coupons without charge, 
issues travelers’ and commercial letters of credit, re- 
ceives and pays interest on deposits subject to cheque 
at sight or on notice, lends money on collaterals, deals 
in American and other investment securities, and offers 
its services as correspondent and financial agent to cor- 
porations, bankers and merchants. 





Bankers. 

BANK OF ENGLAND, 
CLYDESDALE BANK, Limited, 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF 
ENGLAND, Limited, 
PARR’S BANK, Limited. 
Solicitors. 
FRESHFIELDS AND WILLIAMS. 


London Committee. 
ARTHUR JOHN FRASER, CualRMaN, 





DONALD C. HALDEMAN, 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities. 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street. New York. 


United States Trust Co., | ; 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 











CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$11,500,000. 


This Compan; cael depestioey for moneys paid 
into Court, tad 8 pat -- dto act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the oe ogee S 

Executors, Admunistrators, or trustees 0 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘wil 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Pres. 

James 8. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, Wu. D. SLOANE, 

D. WILLIs JAMES, Gustav H. ScHWaB, 
JOHN A, STEWART, FRANK LYMAN, 

JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, |GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, Wa. WALDORF ASTOR, 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


LPS, 
DANIEL Lorp, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, 

ILLIAM Rook EFELLER, JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, 
AvEX. E. ORR, . O. MILL, 
WILLiaM H. Macy,J B., Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 





ELECTIONS. 


HEMICAL NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, December 9th, 1897.—The annual election for 
Directors of this bank +4 the ensuing year will be held 
at the a Yo. 270 Broadway,on Tuesday, 
the litn oa January, 1898, between the hours of one 


d two P.M 
7 WM. J. QUINLAN, JR., Cashier. 








(COneIRERTAL NATIONAL BANK, New 
York, December 1ith, 1897.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders of this bank forthe electionof Di- 
rectors and Inspectors will be held at the banking- 
house on Tuesday, January 1ith, 1898. 

Polls open from 12 M. toi P.M. 


ALFRED H. TIMPSON, Cashier. 


ABT RIVE NATIONAL BANK.—NEw 
ORK, December 7th, 1897.—An election for Direct. 
ors a this Bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 
682 Broadway, New York, on Tuesday, January 1ith, 
1898. Polls open from 2 tozo "lock P.M 
Z.E E. NEWELL, Cashier. 








Ls ATHER MANUFACTURERS’ NA- 
TIONAL BANK, 2 WALL ST.—NEw York, 
Decem h, 1897.—The annual devant for Directors 
of this yas will be a ee the Deabing rooms on Tucs- 
day, January 11th, 1898, f RtolP 

{SAAC H. WALKER, Cashier. 





HE NATIONAL BUTCHERS’ AND 
DROVEKS’ BANK. New York, December 

ith, —The annual election for Directors of this) 
bank will be held a at the Banking-House, No. 124 Bowery, 
on Seeaee, 2 January lith, 189, between the hours of 


12M. and 
WM. H. CHASE, Cashier. 





THE CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK OF 
THE CLTY OS et Sask YORK—NEw YORK, Dec. 
llth, 1897.—The ani for D of this 
Bank will be held = ithe banking-house, 320 eens, 
on we January 1 1898. Polls o opes nfrom 12 M. 
tolP.M CHARLES 8. YOU G, Cashier. 








ATIONAL OrTiZENe BANK.~NeEw York, 
December 1 —The .Annual Election for 
Directors of this: Beak ~ beheld .at the Banking- 
house No.401 Broadway,on Tuesday, January ith 1898, 
between the hours of izM. and | P. M. 
D.C. TIEBOUT, Cashier. 





r uF want NAL BANK OF NORTH 
IN bl J YORn.—2 Naseau 


other business a: a mer y oe aoe the meet- 
ing, will be held at the Gobeen 
January lith, 1898, at noon. 


from noon until 1 P.M. 
HENRY CHAPIN, Jr., Cashier. 





Ts HE, NATIONAL Bane OE THE RE- 
LIC, NEW MK K.—December 9th, 
1897. rue annual election pS Directors of this Bank 
will be held at the banking-house on rn January 
lith, 1898, between the hours of e) M. and 1 P. 
Cc. H “STOUT, Cashier. 





EMPIRE CITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


50 WALL St., New YorRK, December 9th, 1897. 
At the annual meeting for Directors of this Com- 
pany, held on the 6th instant, the awe named gen- 
= were elected for the ne year 


Burke, 74 W. Curtiss 
Charles H. Kerner, Char es H. Leland, 
Walter R. Wood, 


David J. Burtis, 
Francis M. Scott, 


Lindléy Murray, Jr. 
4 verre, ai — Robert, 


Charles H. Lowerre, 


e 
For Ins} popene had Wemloe tos for the year i 1898 : 
Areunah Mi. Bu 8, . Farrington, 


Thomas B. Peck. 
At a meeting of ae ‘Board of Directors held this day, 
Mr. LIND. LEY M RRAY, JR., was unanimously 


re-elected vibaidente 
DAVID J. BURTIS, Secretary. 





HE SECOND NATIONAL BANK OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YORK, New York, Decem- 
ber 12th, 1897.—The annual ejection for Directors of this 


bank will be held at the banking-house, No. 19 Fifth 
Avenue, on Tuesday, January 11th, 1898. 


The polls will be open from 9:30 to 10:30 o’clock a.m. 


DIVIDENDS. 


THE AMERICAN Paras ts REFINING CO. 
ph ey che Le pang nan h, | all 





ie 
se 
° 
> 
Ee 


Preferred s a. eae is en- 
titled to od aividends, 





es thea oe Roseice Ya atten rod Stock which is en- 
rl 
the Common Stoe Stock dends; 14 PEI C of 8 PER CENT. 


aS: nsfer books will close on December 15th at 
three o’clock P.M., and be reo d on January 4th, 1898. 
JNO. E. SEARLES, Treasurer 


CHICAGO aM, NORTHWESTERN RAIL- 
ob COMPANY, 
ew ALL STREET, December 7th, 1897. 
A dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUARTERS PER 
E e fe ni O AND ONE 





nsfer books will close on Saturday, ‘Decem ber 
lith, at noon, and reopen on share: December 30th, 
1897, M ES, Treasurer. 





MANHATTAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Fijty-fith Quarte NEw yons Dec. 14th, 1897. 
nary Biche ragtrys 


tt ey 
declared payable at the office of 
— Janua to stockh otticos of record at the 
of the transfer Soene on dic = December 17th. 
= 83o’clock P.M. The transfer books rie be reopened 
on Tuesday, J: miss hy at 10 o’clock 
MOWILLIAMS, Treasurer. 





SERENA EAE. . ST. LOUIS R.R. CO. 


w YorK, December 8th, 1897. 
The Board of Diroctors this - declared a semi- 


dividend of ONE AND 
on the Serene Preferre 
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share in the revival of 1897. The iron 
trade continues in a waiting attitude. 
Here, too, expectancy is strong, altho 
new business is limited. The trade has 
been somewhat unsettled by the new 
combinations in wire, steel rails, etc., 
recently reported. 


READING NOTICES. 


THE IDEAL FOUNTAIN PEN. 


We fully believe, from many years’ constant 
usage, that the ideal fountain pen is the Waterman. 
** There are others,’’ but it would take a great deal 
to convince us that any other could possibly have 
the distinguished merit which attaches to the 
Waterman Ideal Fountain Pen. These are made in 
a great variety of sizes and styles to suit the partic- 
ular fancy of any person. The cases are plain, sim- 
ple, ornate—anything any one wishes. hey area 
very graceful pen, and our experience is that they 
are the proper pen for a person writing constantly, 
as by using them there need be little fear of writer’s 
— Waterman’s ideal Fountain Pen can be 

ad at almost any price, depending, of course, upon 
the ornamentation and fancy of the purchaser. 
Their distinguishing characteristics are, excellence 
of materials and workmanship, writes the moment 
the pen touches the paper, doesn’t overflow or skip, 
and is cleanly. 














Rockwoop’s Photographs, 1440 Broadway, N. Y. 








RELIGIOUS NOTICE. 





Bist, 
‘Transfer books will. be closed December are 1397, at 
3 P.M., and reopened January oe. 1898, at 10 a 
F. DAVIS, ‘Treasurer. 


WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COM- 
PANY. 
New York, December 8th, 1897. 
Dividend Ne. 117. 

The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly div- 
idend of ONE AND ONE-QU ARTER PER CENT. upon 
the capital stock of this company, payable at the office 
of the Treasurer on and after the 15th day of January 
next, to shareholders of record at the close of the trans- 
fer books on the 20th day of December inst. 

The transfer books willbe closed at 8 o’clock on the 
afternoon of December 20th inst., and reopened on the 
morning of January 3d next. 

M. T. WILBUR, Assistant Treasurer. 





ONITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
86 READE ST., NEW YORK, December ist, 1897. 
A semiannual dividend of TWO PER CENT. has been 
this day declared upon the preferred stock of this Com- 
Pan by the Board of Directors, payable J — 15th, 
898, to stockholders of record at the closin, e Pre 
ferred — books at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, Decem- 





ot he ys transfer books will be reopened at the 
opening of business on ore January 17th, 1898. 
CHA . FLINT, Treasurer. 





UNITED TRACTION AND ELECTRIC 
COMPANY. 
sey Ciry, N. J., December 9th, 1897. 
A® DIVIDEND" ‘OF THREE-QUARTERS OF ONE 
R CENT. on the Capitan’ Stock of this Company 
ai be paid to the registered holders on the 3d day of 


January, 1898. Transfer books will be closed from the 
Sut inst. to the 4th | proximo 7. 
F. P. OLCO fT, Treasurer. 





DE) . 
- guar ERLY DIVIDEND OF ONE AND 
CHRE CARTERS PER CENT. and a bonus of ONE 
PER CENT. on the capital stock of this company are 
hereby declared, payable on the first day of January, 
1898, out of net earnings, to all stockholders of record 
on December 2ist, 1897. he transfer books will o— 
December 2ist, inst. and reopen on January 3d, 1898. 
By order of the Board of = 


. PLATT, T 
Dated December 7th, 1897 reasurer. 





Commercial Affairs. 


For the season of the year trade is 
fairly active, and confidence regarding 
the future steadily increases. Trade 
reports are almost uniformly hopeful, 
and improvement has been more pro- 
nounced in the West and on the Pacific 
Coast than elsewhere. A _ revival of 
the mining craze seems to be expected 
in the latter region, but high prices 
for grain are responsible for much of 
the improvement. The South is doing 
fairly considering the low price of cot- 
ton. That staple is qyiet, and all efforts 
to infuse strength into it have thus far 
failed. Wheat has been strong, owing 
to a squeeze in December contracts at 
Chicago. In this market December rose 
from 95% to 98%c., but the advance 
only checked exports and was not fully 
sustained. Grocery staples are gener- 
ally quiet and steady, but jobbers in 
this city have been doing an exceed- 
ingly active business, and were obliged 
to work early and late to keep up their 
deliveries. The dry-goods trade is 
quiet as usual at this season, except the 
holiday retail branches, which are doing 
unusually well. Staple cotton goods, 
however, are much depressed, the dif- 
ficulty as usual being overproduction. 
At Fall River, the print cloth center, 
a reduction of 10%in wages has been 
announced; but it is feared more rad- 
ical measures will have to be made 
to meet Southern competition. Dry- 





J, 8. CASE, Cashier. 


goods men are, however, expecting to 








Wanted, Trained Rescue Workers. 


term, $50. Address, naming reference 
GENERAL HADLEY, 288 Lexington Avenue, New York. 








We will during this week, show an 
Importation of the very latest Paris 
Conceits in Toques for Evening and 
Reception wear, which we are enabled 
to offer at VERY MUCH REDUCED 
PRICES for these elegant goods. 

Also a_ splendid assortment of 
English Hats for Ladies and Misses 
at 


Greatly Reduced Prices. 


ROTHSCHILD 


New York—I4th St., near 6th Ave. 
Brooklyn—Fulton St., cor. Hoyt. 
PARIS—Rue Ambroise Thomas. 





Sewing [lachines 


We sell high-grade Sewing Machines, with 
Eagle Attachments, handsomely finished in 
Oak, five years’ guarantee— 

3-Drawer, $18.00. 

5-Drawer, $20.00. 

Drop Head, $24.50. 
‘Drop Head” means that the top part of 
the pain. tir can be dropped out of sight and 
free from dust, leaving a neat sewing table 
in its place. These machines have every- 
thing that a good machine ought to have, 
and are $65 machines in everything but price. 





Orders by mail have prompt attention. In order- 
ing Sewing Machines send full direc- 
tions for shipping. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


Dept. “‘L,’? PHILADELPHIA. 


For 
The 
Holidays. 


New things in Demi Dress and Full Dress wear 
that are very attractive for Men. 


Two lines of 3-button Cutaway finished and unfinished 
black worsted frocks and vests, silk lined, 822. 

Two lines of black Vicuna finished worsted Albert 
frocks and vests, silk lined and silk faced to button- 
holes, $25 and $30. 

Fancy worsted Trousers to wear with them, $6 to 
$9. 

Two lines of unfinished and Vicuna finished worsted 
Tuxedo coats and vests, silk lined and silk faced to 
edge, $20 and $25. Trousers to match, $6 and $8. 

Two lines of Vicuna finished worsted Full Dress 
Suits, silk lined coats, silk faced to button-holes, $28 
and $32. 

Novelties in Neckwear, Gloves, Mufflers, Handker- 
chiefs, Umbrellas, etc., etc. 

Everything for Men’s Wear. 


A. RAYMOND & CO., 








TMen’s Outfitters, 
NASSAU AND FULTON ST., NEW YORK. - 


Cristal Kk 0, 


Direct Importers 


Oriental Rugs. 


Punjaub, Oushak, and Per- 
sian Carpets and Rugs. 


Mounted Skins. 


Lion, Tiger, Grizzly Bear, 
Ounce and Fox Skins. 


These skins are perfectly dressed 
and splendidly mounted by the best 
artists in the country. 


Hroadwvay KR 19th ot, 


NEW YORK. 





Cofsumption | and Brenchitis. 


WE commence to-day a series of ex- 
tracts from the Lectures of Dr. Robert 
Hunter—the distinguished lung special- 
ist—on the Progress of Medical Science 
in the Treatment of Lung Complaints. 
They will be continued from week to 
week, and ought to prove of great inter- 
est and value to the public. 

The lungs are the great vital centers 
of the body on which the health and 
proper action of all other organs depend. 
If we cease to breathe for but five min- 
utes, we are dead at the end of that time. 
ln rare and exceptional cases the flame 
of life can be rekindled by artificial res- 
piration, but, as arule, people sound and 
well when suffocated are dead beyond 
restoration at the end of five minutes. 
Have you ever thought why thisis? It 
is because the functions of every vital 
organ stops the moment we stop breath- 
ing. Breathing makes the heart to beat, 
the blood to circulate, and the brain to 
send forth sensation and motion to the 
entire body. 

The lungs, the brain, and the heart, 
constitute the tripod of life, and while 
they act we cannot die. The heart de- 
pends on the lungs for its power to circu- 
late the blood, and the blood depends on 
the lungs for its purification. Poisonous 
carbonic acid is formed in the blood by 
the healthy and natural action of the or- 
ganism, and must be expelled by the act 
of breathing. This is God’s appointed 
way of keeping our blood pure. If we 
stop breathing we retain this carbonic 
acid in the system, and five minutes accu- 
mulates enough to poison our blood and 
stop the whole machinery of life. 

Hence all affections of the lungs are 
serious because they diminish the purity 
of our blood and in the same proportion 
injure our general health. Take for ex- 
ample a cold which inflames the air pas- 
sages and tubes of the lungs, swells their 
mucous lining, contracts the size of the 
tubes through which we breathe, and ob- 
structs them by viscid secretions of mu- 
cus. As we cannot breathe through tubes 
that are narrowed or obstructed by mucus 
as well as through those that are open 
and free, so every cold while it lasts les- 
sens our breathing according to its sever- 
ity and in the same degree diminishes the 
purity of our blood, hurts our circulation, 
clogs the action of the heart, and irritates 
the brain and nervous system. 

Every disease which injuriously affects 
our lungs begins first in the mucous lin- 
ing of the air passages—nose, throat, 
and bronchial tubes. This membrane is 
exposed to every change in the tempera- 
ture of the air and to smoke, gas, dust, 
and all irritating and noxious matters 
floating in it, which all act directly on 
the breathing organs. 

Oft-repeated and long-continued irrita- 
tion of the mucous membrane gradually 
develops into a chronic bronchitis—a con- 
dition of the lungs full of interest, becanse 
so often mistaken and so liable to be mis- 
taken for consumption, the most dreaded 
of lung diseases. 


(Signed) ROBERT HunrTER, M.D., 


Specialist of Throat and Lung Diseases, 
117 West 45th Street. 
New York, Dec. 13th, 1897. 
NOTE.—Readers of THE INDEPENDENT 
who desire to know more about the treat- 
ment of lung complaints will receive Dr. 
Hunter’s books, giving all particulars, 





free, by applying to him at 117 West 
Forty-fifth Street, New York, 




























































































28 (1668) 
Insurance. 
A Proposed Course on Insur- 


ance. 


THE Yale Alumni Weekly not long 
ago referred to an effort which had been 
made to institute at Yale a regular 
course of study of insurance. Dr. 
Ward, Vice-President of the Prudential 
Life of America, was largely interested 
in the attempt, and he had obtained 
from several of the large companies the 
promise of a yearly subscription suffi- 
cient to cover the cost of instruction, 
including a course of lectures. The 
subject was considered by the facul- 
ty and trustees, who finally told Dr. 
Ward that it did not seem advisable to 
commence such a course until a finan- 
cial guaranty of ability to continue it 
had been secured. Yearly subscrip- 
tions, however large and hearty at pres- 
ent, obviously are uncertain. Evident- 
ly that the alumni may judge wheth- 
er it is worth while to provide an en- 
dowment fund, the Weekly adds some 
condensed statistics of the various 
branches of insurance, prefacing this by 
a definition of such terms as ‘‘ ordinary ”’ 
and ‘‘industrial,’’ so that an idta may 
be had of the importance and develop- 
ment of the work. 

The need of better understanding of 
the nature and value of insurance is 
certainly manifest on all sides, and yet 
we are constrained to consider the pro- 
posed establishment of an insurance 
course anywhere inexpedient. There 
are several reasons. The first is that 
there ought to be a clear warrant for 
adding any other subject, even in an 
electwe course, to the great variety al- 
ready presented; if any subject is to be 
added it should be one, we think, deal- 
ing more directly with physics, or else 
one which (like political- economy or 
finance) has indirect relations with life, 
rather than capable of direct practice. 
Secondly, the subject of insurance di- 
vides into sub-lines, several of which are 
already covered in special courses, such 
as law and medicine, while the actuarial 
part falls under mathematics. Thirdly, 
the theoretical part of insurance can be 
acquired by reading brief treatises with- 
out aid from personal instruction, and 
the practical part or how-to-do-it, al- 
ways far the more important, can be 
acquired only by practice. It used to 
be true that some of the most success- 
ful life insurance men were those who 
entered the field from other fields; 
they learned how to sell insurance by 
selling it; we suppose this is still true 
and that the young men who have 
grown up in the offices of senior agents 
obtained their ability as field men by 
gradual practice, for we do not con- 
ceive there is any other way to get it. 
The value of insurance in all the world’s 
affairs can be measurably learned by 
reading; the theory is readily learned 
thus; the indispensable ability to meet 
and move men, if it is not a natural trait, 
is certainly not to be attained by aca- 
demic training. 

As.for the deplorable ignorance on 
the part of the public which makes all 
sorts of blunders of its own about in- 
surance and is led into new ones—or, 
perhaps we should not call them new, 
being perennial tho old—by newspaper 
writers who do not see the need of any 
examination before discoursing and de- 
nouncing, we cannot suppose any colle- 
giate attention could help ¢hat. One 
constant difficulty before reform is the 
impracticability of reaching the ‘people 
who need it. An elementary course for 
writers and legislators would be admir- 
able and we should heartily urge it, if 
effective means were proposed for com- 
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pelling the insurance ‘‘ vagrants” to 
attend. 

But in fact the vagrancy is almost 
appallingly large. The persons who 
treat as profits all premiums above 
losses, who would prevent underwriters 
from learning by one another’s experi- 
ence, who regard premiums as carried 
away from the State and invested else- 
where, who imagine that any munici- 
pality or class could successfully adopt 
self-insurance, who cannot distinguish 
term insurance oz life from life insurance 
for life; the legislators who think in- 
surance is a trust and a monopoly and 
the companies can be made to pay the 
public taxes—the list of ignorant is 
long and rather discouraging, and what 
school .shall be founded for them? 
Certainly no university course can reach 
them. 


A $1,000,000 Life Policy. 


THE Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, last week broke the rec- 
ord in issuing a policy for $1,000,000 
on the life of George W. Vanderbilt. 
It is a twenty-payment life policy, the 
annual premium being about $35,000. 
If Mr. Vanderbilt lives for twenty years 
he will pay the company $700,000. 
This is the largest policy ever issued by 
any company in the world, and, of 
course, when the fact became known it 
created a good deal of discussion; but 
the wisdom of the Mutual Life in 
granting it has not, so far as we 
know, been questioned. Probably a 
considerable amount has been rein- 
sured. It is certainly a very tall 
feather in the cap of President Mc- 
Curdy, of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company. Taking into consideration 
Mr. Vanderbilt’s age and the extraor- 
dinary reasons why his life should be 
prolonged, the probabilities are that 
the Mutual Life will find it a good in- 
vestment. A few years ago the wri- 
ting of a $10,000 policy was thought to 
be a great thing; then $20,000 became 
the limit; and when several of the com- 
panies announced that they would write 
policies for $50,000, there was a feel- 
ing that they were taking extreme 
hazards. Soon it was noised abroad 
that policies for $100,000 were being 
written. We believe, now that the ice 
has been broken, that it will come tobe 
a rather common thing for policies of 
very large sums to be written in the or- 


dinary course of business by many of 
the larger companies. 








Insurance Items 


THE fire loss in the United States 
and Canada, for November, was about 
$7,200,000, The prospects are unless 
some great conflagration takes place 


between now and January ist, that 
the year 1897 will show a considerable 
reduction in fire losses as compared 
with last year, and a very large reduc- 
tion as compared with 1895. The total 
losses in the United States and Canada 
for 1897, for eleven months, have been 
$98,991,000 as against $104,293, 500 last 
year, and $119,820,900 in 1895. From 
the present outlook stockholders of fire 
companies will be well pleased with 
the year’s business. 


.-.. The recent large fire in the heart 
of old or ‘‘city’’ London properly re- 
vives doubt as to the expediency of 
reducing insurance rates because 1896 
was a year of lighter loss. If rates are 
to be based solely upon the encourage- 
ment of even a small series of ordinary 
years, where shall strength be found to 
endure the heavy blow which must be 
expected, orat least must be recognized 
as liable, to fall? The usual prudence 
of mercantile affairs suggests that this 
strength should be found in accumula- 
tion of surplus, and it is plain that—if 
indemnity is not to fail outright under 
extraordinary strain—it must be sup- 
plied from surplus, or else from new 
capital subscribed. The London fire 
also revives comparison between the 





means and methods for extinguishment 
in that and in this city, the compari- 
sons, as usual, being to the advantage 
of the latter. Not to go into these in 
detail, it seems clearly established, by 
the reports in the London newspapers, 
that there was much more time lost in 
giving and responding to the alarm than 
is usual or would be tolerated here. 


.«s. The resolutions adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Continental 
Insurance Company at their monthly 
meeting, December gth, upon the death 


of Henry A. Hurlbut, are so well ex- 
pressed, so truthful withal, that we re- 
produce them herewith: 


‘Henry A. Hur_But.—Since the last 
meeting of this Board, we have been de- 
prived by death of our late associate, 
Henry A. Hurlbut, for many years, and 
until his voluntary retirement, a director 
of this company. 

‘* He died full of honors, and altho his 
life was prolonged far beyond the allotted 
age of man, he enjoyed to the last the 
use of all his faculties, and his natural 
force was unabated. He was a man of 
signal ability and business sagacity, re- 
markably successful in the accumulation 
of wealth, but generous in its uses, and 
he enjoyed throughout his life the confi- 
dence of all with whom he had dealings. 

‘* He was, at the time of his death, the 
largest individual holder of the capital 
stock of the company, and by this evi- 
dence of his faith did much to inspire in 
the community in which he was so well 
known confidence in its stability. 

‘‘It is fitting that the Minutes of the 
Company should bear record of his serv- 
ices and of the esteem in which his mem- 
ory is held by his associates in this Board, 
therefore, be it 

‘* Resolved, That in the death of Henry 
A. Hurlbut we feel that the Continental 
Insurance Company has lost a valuable 
friend and the city an upright citizen; 
one who was just in all his dealings, 
faithful to his trusts, diligent in busi- 
ness, true in his friendships, and sincere 
in his faith, an example to younger men 
in that he helped to demonstrate that 
energy and fidelity may go hand in hand 
in the successful pursuit of wealth and 
happiness.” 








INSURANCE. 





1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 

HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
ASSETS, Jan. 1,1897...... $18,546,959 ot 
naman co 

Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
FARRAGUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
F NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL $200,000. 
New York Life Bldg., B’way & Leonard St. 
Branch Oftice, 60 Cedar Street. 





YORK. 
DIRECTORS. 

W.F. SHIRLEY, EDWIN J. HANKS 

E.E. EAM ROBERT W. MORGAN, 

EVERETT CLAPP, EDWARD A. LOVELL, 

GEORGE L. FOX THEODORE R. COOKE, 

THOMAS J. ATKINS, CHARLES F BROOKS, 


R HN 8. 
ROBERT McCAFFERTY, SIDNEY WARD. 
MARTIN V. WOOD. WALTER L. TYLER, 

JOHN CASHOW. 
JOHN E. LEFFINGWELL, President. 
SAMUEL DARBEE, Vice President and Secretary. 
ALONZO LEWIS, Asst. Secretary. 


IN THESE DAYS 


no man with a family can afford to do without a 
life insurance policy on his own life no matter 
whether he be rich or poor, as the rich often be- 
come poor, and the poor always need life insur- 
ance. It can be had in policies of $1,000 and up- 
wards under the most approved forms, premi- 
ums payable quarterly, if desired, at extremely 
low premium rates. Write the 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of New York, for its literature. 


BUSINESS MEN 


NEED A POLICY OF 


LIFE INSURANCE 


—low cost, large indemnity— 
as best adapted to their prac- 
tical wants, such as is issued 
by the 


Provident Savings Life Assurance Society. 
E. W. SCOTT, President, 








29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 











December 16, 1897 
By-and-By. 


AMONG the best of those clever old 
sayings, which tell valuable truths so 
briefly and simply, is that one which de- 
clares that ‘‘the road of By-and-By 
leads to the house of Never.” It seems 
quite appropriate that it should have 
come down to us from Spain, that land 
of procrastination and air castles. 
There is in it a truly poetic suggestion, 
a something that speaks clearly of an 
imaginative people, who are conscious 
by sad experience of the importance of 
sayings that shall in the* future incul- 
cate thrift and energy among the lei- 
sure-loving sons of Grenada and Seville. 

The fact is there, however, and the 
truth of the saying cannot be question- 
ed. How many do we see take this road 
daily. There seems to be a fatal fond- 
ness on the part of vast numbers of our 
human race to travel along its illusory, 
winding route. Once upon it, the at- 
mosphere, as soft and gentle as the 
air of very Spain itself, seems to stifle 
all effort; the lotus by the wayside 
tempts one to eat, and chen, loitering, 
come dreams of rainbow-tinted castles 
—Castles in Spain. Nothing could be 
more seductive, nothing more fatal 
than this seeming solace. 

The people one may meet upon this 
highway give no warnings of its be- 
numbing effects and its dangers. How 
could they? They themselves are 
under its spell. Ask them to do any- 
thing, or venture a wonder that some 
other thing has not been done, and 
they say invariably (though it be the 
most vital and important matter): 
‘«Oh, that’s all right; I mean to do it 
by-and-by.’’ They have taken another 
step along that road which will lead 
them only to the village of Nowhere, 
and the house of Never. Yet they 
trudge along, happy as the Canterbury 
Pilgrims, dreaming dreams that are to 
have no fruition, and at the last—reap- 


‘ing despair. 


There is one peculiar thing about 
that motley procession which chooses 
the road of By-and-By. Not one of all 


the band, while he is on that road, 
ever insures. 


Have you, perchance, and _ unreali- 
zing, been traveling in that company? 
If so, you cannot too soon awaken to 


the hourly loss you are undergoing. 


Before it prove to be too late, strike off 
at once across the fields of awakened 
energy, and join yourself to that other 
band of travelers who, in active self-re- 
liance and under the guidance of The 
Mutual Life of New York, are making 
sure progress along the road of Now 
toward the golden city of Success. The 
nearest agent of that great company will 
start you right if you will but apply to 
him for help. See him to-day. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
5. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal-card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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It costs you 
nothing —— 


THE INDEPENDENT 


To learn. what offer we can make you. The 


New MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of lapse. 





You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 





PENN MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 3ist of December, 1896: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Janu- 
ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896............ 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$2,596,788 89 


I MED iinysnsusrbe sete rnscccdcvessees 1,109,275 00 
Total Marine Premiums.................0.00+ "$3,706,068 89 
Premiums marked off from ist January, 

1896, to 8ist December, 1896.............-... $2,658, 108 58 
Losses paid during the same 

idcnicsniicsmevaihownan ++ $1,249,999 01 
Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $646,420 25 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 

United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 1,930,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

CBUMMAEOE Bb..0.000 ccc crccccccecccccccescotce 1,137,621 97 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable....... 848,596 96 
Cash in Bank............. ths tehiusekaheeeens 175,229 25 

REBORN cos epvccccccccvctcccvcccssoccveeyee $11,312,753 18 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
83ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 











TRUSTEES: 
y. H. AH. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 
A. A. RAV CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, CHAS. p- LEVERICH, 
ES Li FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE MACY, 
WILLIAM DE GR ALD RON ‘P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H WEBB, x NW. 
HORACE GRAY. JO SEPH AGOSTINI 
CHRISTIAN De’ THOMSEN, VERNON H.-BROWN, 
CHARLES P. BURDETT, "LEANDERN. LOVELL, 
Hk NRY £. KA WLEY EVERETT ZA 
WILLIAM E. DODG WILLIAM B. BOULTON 
WRENCE TUKNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
TOuN L. RIKER, PA HEBAUD, 
C. A. HAND GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, GUSTAV H. SCHWAB, 
ousTAy RMSINGK FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P.JOHNSON, 3d Vice-Pres. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


GEO. W. WENSLEY, President. 
SILAS P. WOOD, Vice-President. 
WALTER 5S. ALLEY, Secretary. 
ALBERT B. LIELL, Ass’t Secretary. 


Petter potters in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW. 


NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
naam January Ist, 1897. 
Capital Stock, all cash... .... .... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to a all liabilities - 
Re Insurance Reser7e, L 1.8 oe 
998;880 f 
1,037,580 14 


egal Stan- 
- $4,120,260 30 








1897. 1897, 


Unsettled Losses and other Claims 
—- surplus over — and Liabil- 





Total Assets, J: enuary 1st, 1897.. 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B. KR. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 
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THEUNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: 

* After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISs- 
COUNT as soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and prea ba Agents, wishing to represent 
this Comeeny, & communicate with the President, at 
the Home O 2, 361 Broadway, New York. 

OFFICERS: 
GEORGE H. PURFORD i pcdeegpees Prosidens. 
A. WHEELWEIGitt eae te 





JOHN 
MFINANGE COMMITTEE: 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS (Abiaeist ee Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank. 

JOHN J TUCKER ooo ona noc oe rae 
ERKINS <u Soahbine Imp. & oe Nat. ‘Bank. 

Sawes R. PLUM... Leathe 


eee erceccecececeseecess rT. 


A POLICY ,, sux 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 





form of contract. 


It affords immediate and absolute protection to 
the family and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against 
the hour of greatest trial. 

It pays endowments and death claims promptly, 
and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its trust fund policies, with low premiums and 
cash guarantees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about 
half the premium on an ordinary life policy, buy the 
Interchangeable Term policy. 

There is no better, no stronger company. For 
particulars, address 


E. S. FRENCH, Vice-Presideut, 
21 Cortlandt St. New York City. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASBETE, DOS. GH, WB. .cccccceccccovicceseced $25,910,904 83 
READER REID. cv cscccsenesssdccvccsevccccecse 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL CASH distributions are paid upon all polictes 
thereon the c urren 
Ws, nsurance values to which the insured is 
ene d LA Phe Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli 
cation to the Company’s Uffice 


BENJ.F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 


A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


Tanuary Ist, 1897. 
iis cite: megaesron, ceveges $12,237,051 80 
LIABILITIES...............++ 10,941,233 00 
SURPLUS (Mass. Standard).... $1,295,818 80 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 


‘When ‘renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and one for some friend. 
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FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL. STATEMENT 


OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Company. 
JOHN A. IIcCALL, President. 
346 and 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


DECEMBER 3i, 1896. 








ASSETS. 

United States, State, City and other Bonds ($108,788,533), and Stocks of 

Banks, Trust Companies, etc. ($4,668,335)..-..+-.+ eseeseeees PE eS $113,446,868 
SO Me I, INO OB oie ia no eccssesccdnccascccccencscencesscenc 37»509,910 
Real Estate (92 pieces, including 12 Office Buildings)...................02 16,852,400 
*Net Premiums in course of collection. ..........0f.sccccccescccccceccescecs 4,562,908 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest.............2seeeeeeeceeeee 5,400,999 
Loans on Policies, and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in Lia- 

Ne nin aa caadacecssdaenecaaceredeseecoceerees 6,996,392 
ROUEN NN UEION NOME 55.0.5. non.cidcdecestic ws i¥esscestvecedcvcscactesses 1,422,729 
Loans on Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $1,352,403)......+...++++ 984,200 

gg | BT ena Rene eater eet awa ea oat $187,176,406 





LIABILITIES. 


Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New York Insurance Department..... 


$158,115,938 
Policy Claims in process of payment; Extra Reserve voluntarily held; j 





























Annuities and Endowments awaiting settlement, etc............... 2,188,084 
Policy Trust Funds payable in instalments..............ccccecececccccece 190,387 
TIN EE ig oo. db ciciaic diciedis's cecbece uence desc $1 60,494,409 

Total Surplus to Policy-holders (per Certificate 
New York State Insurance Department)...... 26, 6 8 1,99 7 
6 | re ee a afd aeacckal gies 93 $187, 176, 406 
INCOME—1896. 
New Premiums on Insurances and Annuities.............esceeesceseseees $6,032,946 
Renewal Premiums........ Gauas dedeadedease ada cuuuewnddecdeecocnusactel ee 25,105,130 
RIT oe Sos Re Da os nia ont Ue crea cele Wddasuaeddedviddevedsiwes 8,001,482 
IIR ts os reich ence core nin 5 Aacnecnis.cisidicl new ens $39,139,558 
DISBURSEMENTS—1896. 

Oo aired ces cad can ices ae tlcdCidq ness winctendepeueseees peduduabectes $9,462,506 
INNER Ais oat deans dade es adap onneeenupidameedeendeneks 2,430,881 
Dividends and other payments to policy-holders..............eseeeeeeees 6,590,234 

Commissions on New Business of 121,564,987, Medical Examiners’ Fees, 

ne UNO IIIa nc ccs cs caciensccerecedadeccnecadecvededceas 3,099,036 

Home and Branch Office expenses, taxes, advertising, equipment ac- 
count, telegraph, postage, commissions on old business of $705,251,661, 
Hii AMC UGREOUM OABORMIIAUE ed os 565 sis 02 sec ceceaccesseceecocesecsies 4,816,298 
Total Disbursements..-...------- vseregeress . - $26,398,955 
Ae Ren nin clade oui neundanencedkewucnesa 12,740,603 
Sask e ctecde wcinciatsrpnnit'ecs welch oh charas ale eatele akgrataiis Siete $39,139,558 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Number. Amount. 
Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1895.........-.++-00e 77,693  $799,027,329 
Hh Peer Ran PUNE AOE, TON ooo once cacti nc cninccasccaseccvcessess 54,389 121,564,987 
Old Insurances Revived, Increased, etc............ceecceeeeeccees 652 2,247,878 
Pe ecdvutoddedede<Cocccasisedeacdeecaiol wanda 332,734  $922,840,194 
Teh Tee Te Hine on o.oo seo cerc kc cnn dcicewcscecscecdecees 32,949 96,023,546 
+ Paid-for Insurances in Force, December 31st, 1896.... .......+-+ 299,785  $826,816,648 
CI ec eivencctiviviced«sosassdvdewesevecees 22,092 $27,789,319 
New Applications Declined in 1896..........++sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 7,103 18,684,383 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 
Albany, January gth, 1897. 

1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify 
that the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New 
York, is duly authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 

I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the In- 
surance Law of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, out- 
standing on the jist day of December, 1896, to be valued as per the Combined Experience Table of 
Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, and I find the net value thereof, on the said 31st day of De- 


partment, 1896, to be $ | 58, if 5,938. 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 31st, 1896, filed in this De- 
partment, the NET SURPLUS to policy-holders is shown to be 


$26,68 | ,997, 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


$ 187,176,406, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE ($158,115,938) as calculated by this Department, and all 
other Liabilities. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to 
be affixed at the City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 














fi. a] JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance. 
OFFICERS. 
SOHN A. McCALL........0000eeceeeee President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK HUGHS. THOMPSON........... Comptroller. 
A. H. WELCH............... 2d Vice-President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Director. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS.34d Vice-President. | THEODORE M. BANTA............... Cashier. 
* At rrr Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY............. ‘sdieiae Anditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY..............-- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY..... aaa Supt. of Agencies, 
TRUSTEES 

WILiiaM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. Henry C. MORTIMER......Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. 
WILLIAM F.. BUCKLEY...........cceccseeccceses Capitalist. | Gzo. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotion Oil Co. 
Joun CLAFLIN.........The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. AvaustTus G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. | GEORGE W. PERKINS................+. 3d Vice-President. 
Tuomas P. Fow.er, Pres. N. Y, Ontario& Western, | EpMunD D. Ranpo.pu...Pres Continental Nat'l Bank, 

R.R. HIRAM R. STEELE............2+¢00ee0e0s Attorney at Law. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS...........--++ Treasurer of Company. | OSCARS. STRAUS............00cccceeceeeeece China Ware. 
WILuraM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | WILLIAM L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York City. 
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Old and Young. 
Two Brides. 


BY SAM WALTER FOSS, 
a 


Tue Man who Loved the Names of Things 
Went forth beneath the skies, 

And named all things that he beheld, 
And people called him wise. 

An unseen presence walked with him 
Forever by his side, 

The wedded mistress of his soul,— 
For Knowledge was his bride; 

She named the flowers, the weeds, the 

trees, 
And all the growths of all the seas. 


She toid him all the rocks by name, 
The winds and whence they blew; 

She told him how the seas were formed, 
And how the mountains grew; 

She numbered all the stars for him; 
And ail the rounded skies 

Were mapped and charted for the gaze 
Of his devouring eyes. 

Thus, taught by her, he taught the crowd; 

They praised—and he was very proud. 


II. 


The Man who Loved the Soul of Things 
Went forth serene and glad, 

And mused upon the mighty world, 
And people called him mad. 

An unseen presence walked with him 
Forever by his side, 

The wedded mistress of his soul,— 
For Wisdom was his bride. 

She showed him all this mighty frame, 

And bade him feel—but named no name. 


She stood with him upon the hills 
Ringed by the azure sky, 

And shamed his lowly thought with stars, 
And bade it climb as high. 

And all the birds he could not name, 
The nameless stars that roll, 

The unnamed blossoms at his feet 
Talked with him soul to soul; 

He heard the Nameless Glory speak 

{In silence—and was very meek 


SoMERVILLE, Mass. 





A Dramatic Emotion. 
BY CAROLINE TICKNOR, 


Ir was the fifth night of the opera; 
and we were disappointed. Two or 
three ‘‘stars’’ had suddenly refused to 
shine, either from illness or ill temper; 
and we were, therefore, treated to a 
repetition of something which we did 
not want. 

Young, dashing Mrs. Ned de Lancy, 
at my elbow, turned to me in despair 
just as the curtain rose. 

‘*I really can’t stand this again,’’ she 
whispered ; ‘‘for I shall die of ennuz if I 
stay. Isn’t there something else that 
we can go to?”’ 

«‘Undoubtedly,” I answered, thinking 
that she was jesting; ‘‘you’ve but to 
say the word, and presto, off we go.” 

‘*Good,” she returned, taking me at 
my word; ‘‘any excuse will do. I will 
feel faint; it certainly is hot enough to 
warrant that.”’ 

I knew that Mrs. Ned. was capable 
of accomplishing successfully anything 
she attempted, and therefore was not 
much surprised to see her gracefully 
collapse a moment fater. 

‘‘I must have air—fresh air!’’ she 
gasped, waving aside two or three 
smelling-bottles. She took my proffer- 
ed arm and slowly left the box, while let- 
ting me support her drooping figure. 

‘«My cloak and scarf,” she mur- 
mured, as we reached the passageway. 
«I'll wait here while you get them, 
and say that I shall not come back,’’ 
she added. 2 

I did so, inwardly regretting that I 
had seconded her foolish whim, and a 
few minutes later we stood in the white 
glare of the electric lights outside. 

Mrs, de Lancy drew her opera capes 
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together, and then laughed lightly. 
**Oh this is such a Jark! This is just 
what I like! Now think of something 
stirring and exciting which we can go 
to see.”’ 

‘‘Isn’t there anything you can sug- 
gest ?’’ I answered, vaguely trying to 
summon in review all that I knew of 
various performances then going on. 

**No, you must do that,”’ she replied; 
**I know that you can find me some- 
thing quite thrilling. I want a great 
dramatic emotion, not any make-be- 
lieve kind, but a real, genuine one. 
Dear me, I don’t know when I have 
experienced such a thing! The women 
who can sing are icicles, the men who 
act are sticks; and now where will you 
take me for something different ?’’ 

‘*I really don’t know,” I said, still 
cherishing a slight shade of annoyance 
at her sudden caprice; ‘‘we might go 
and inspect the beautiful two-headed 
lady, or see the woman with the iron 
jaw, or possibly the dancing bear’’— 

«« Stop, stop!” she cried impatiently; 
‘«] don’t care for monstrosities; there 
were enough of those among the chorus 
girls. I want something dramatic. 
You really must find something. Dear 
me, to sit through a long tiresome per- 
formance like that we've left! I abso- 
lutely couldn’t do it this evening. I 
want to laugh or cry, or both. Now 
you will take me somewhere ?”’ 

«<7 will,” I said, ‘if I can find out 
where you want to go.”’ 

I was never surprised at any sudden 
whim of Miriam de Lancy’s; I had 
known her too long for that. She 
was forever doing unexpected things, 
and she delighted in startling effects 
and daring ventures; and no one knew 
what she would next attempt or where 
her next caprice would lead her. 

‘‘You see I want to suit you, and 
that is not a simple matter,’’ I ven- 
tured, as we walked on briskly, still 
quite uncertain of our goal. 

‘‘Oh yes, it is,’’ she answered, gay- 
ly. ‘‘Is it so hard to find something 
dramatic in this great city? One real 
intense emotion is what I want. Be- 
cause there’s not one to be found in 
that big glaring opera-house is no proof 
that it’s quite impossible to find one. 
Suppose we look in some small, unpre- 
tentious place. I’m sure we shall dis- 
cover what we’re looking for, sooner or 
later.’’ 

**Perhaps,’’ I answered. ‘‘ But you 
know that our ideas are very different. 
What seems to me dramatic may not 
strike you so.” 

‘No matter,” she responded; ‘‘ take 
me to something which you call dra- 
matic.” 

‘«T’ll take you to the most dramatic 
thing I know of,” I replied, with sudden 
determination; ‘‘ but it is downa dirty, 
narrow street.’’ I glanced at her fine 
velvet gown and ermine capes. 

‘«So much the better,’’ she laughed, 
exultantly; ‘‘it will be interesting, I’m 
very sure, and curious and different. 
Oh, I’m so glad I left that stupid 
place!” 

We hurried on until we reached a 
narrow doorway, through which were 
wafted fitful strains of music. 

‘« This is a military post,” I said. 

‘*What do you mean?’’ she ques- 
tioned. 

‘« Just wait and see,’’ I answered. 

We climbed a narrow flight of stairs 
and found ourselves in a long, dingy 
hall. 

«« What a queer place!” my fair com- 
panion murmured; ‘‘and what a dirty 
crowd of people! I never saw a harder- 
looking lot.’’ 

‘« They are about as undesirable a set 
as we could find,’’ I said, ‘‘Shall we 
sit down ?”’ 


Mrs. de Lancy shrugged her should- 


‘ers, ‘‘ By all means,”’ she replied, with- 


out exhibiting much satisfaction at the 
thought; she cautiously drew up her 
velvet skirt, and we sank quietly upon 
an empty bench quite near the door. 

‘«Not as luxurious as the seats we 
have just vacated,” I remarked, blandly; 
‘‘ but different, oh very different !’’ 

Upon a platform at the further end 
of the long hall stood two women and 
a man dressed in the uniform of the 
Salvation Army. The man had just 
ceased playing upon a violin, and now 
one of the women began to sing, play- 
ing meantime on a guitar which was 
strung round her neck, She was a 
small blonde creature, thin and angu- 
lar, and she sang in a plaintive voice, 
with a decided nasal twang. 

As she stood there, arrayed in her se- 
vere and unbecoming costume, with her 
ugly scoop-bonnet on her head, and 
sang to her meager anc not harmonious 
accompaniment, I smiled at Mrs. Ned. 

‘*This is quite different,’’ i murinur- 
ed; ‘‘what astrange, little, grotesque 
figure she is. Isn’t that nasal twang 
delicious ?”’ 

My fair companion’s eyes sparkled 
with keen amusement. 

‘‘Yes, she is certainly unique,’’ she 
whispered; ‘‘and oh that voice! And 
that accompaniment! I’m so afraid 
that I shall laugh out loud.” And she 
with difficulty restrained her growing 
merriment, so that a number of the 
audience stared curiously round at her 
and then nudged their companions, 
who in their turn stared at the beautiful 
newcomer who looked so out of place 
upon the grimy bench behind them. 

‘« Music, even when off the key, hath 
charms,’’ 1 murmured; ‘‘see the reflec- 
tion of that voice upon those faces. 
One cause and two effects; they cry, 
you laugh.”’ 

“In spite of that queer twang, she has 
a sympathetic quality of voice,’’ re- 
sponded Mrs. Ned; ‘‘her heart and 
soulare in that curious music.”’ 

‘Now if she only had her ear in it 
as well,” I ventured; but Mrs. Ned mo- 
tioned me to be quiet. 

‘I’m really interested,’’ she said, 
with an attempt at gravity; ‘‘see now, 
the big man with the violin is going to 
‘take his turn again.’’ 

The big man played an old familiar 
tune, which he rendered with much 
real feeling and expression, then he re- 
cited the. words which should accom- 
pany it, and played the air a second 
time singing the words slowly and 
clearly. After exhorting them all to 
join him, he sang the words again, this 
time accompanied by the two women 
and a few from the benches. Once 
more and with more spirit, and half 
the audience joined loudly in the 
chorus. A final repetition, and now the 
rough, promiscuous assemblage re- 
sponded royally and all seemed to be 
singing or beating time with feet or 
fingers. 

For the first time the people on the 
benches were in touch with the three 
upon the platform. 

‘«You may compare that chorus with 
the other,’’ I whispered. 

‘Hush!’ she said; ‘‘he is going to 
speak. Oh, it is so amusing! thank 
you for bringing me.” 

The violin man, in a few concise 
words, told his experience. How he 
had been saved by the Salvation Army, 
dragged from the gutter and restored to 
self-respect; and now he gladly fought 
in that great army to rescue others. 

‘* But,’’ he continued, ‘‘he had few 
words to Say to them, for here to-night 
they were to have the privilege of lis- 
tening to Captain Farley, who would 
address them after they had all joined 
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in one more song which Corporal Mary 
Brown would sing.” 

Once more the small guitar girl’s 
plaintive tones greeted our ears. 

“You look a trifle bored,” I said to 
Mrs. Ned; ‘‘ perhaps it’s not dramatic, 
after all.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I’m not bored,’’ she answered; 
«I’m trying to readjust my point of 
view, trying to imagine how it would all 
seem if I were like the rest.” 

‘*Too great a strain for your imagi- 
nation, I fear. Do you want to stay 
any longer ?” 

‘*Oh yes; I want to hear that Cap- 
tain Farley. She’s the pzdce de reszst- 
ance; we must hear her speak.” 

The Captain, who had sat with bowed 
head during the last song, now rose 
and quietly stepped forward. 

‘« She’s grace itself in all her move- 
ments,” Mrs. Ned murmured. 

Tall and commanding, with large, 
dark eyes, and fine, regular features, 
the Captain stood before us. As I 
gazed at herl experienced a strange 
sensation. ‘‘ Where had I seen that 
face before ?” Iasked myself. I glanced 
at my companion. She, too, was ey- 
ing Captain Farley witha startled look. 

Once moreI glanced back at the 
woman on the platform, and then I 
turned to my companion. ‘‘She is 
your living image,” I said, under my 
breath. 

Mrs. Ned sat with parted lips, gazing 
as if completely fascinated. ‘‘She is 
much handsomer than I am,”’ she mur- 
mured. 

This was true. The severe uniform 
which had accentuated the angles of 
the small guitar girl revealed the other’s 
noble and commanding figure. The 
ugly bonnet, which had made the former 
really grotesque, served but to frame 
the Captain's lovely face. 

Cold, passionless, superb, she stood 
clasping a small, worn Testament. The 
rustling and the moving and the mur- 
muring in the hall ceased, one might 
have fancied that even the breathing 
had altogether stopped, while her eyes 
swept the rows of upturned faces, as if 
she would read ata glance the need of 
every soul. It seemed to me that for a 
moment her gaze rested with strange 
intensity on Mrs. Ned, who, with a 
half-defiant look, returned her search- 
ing gaze. 

The Captain read one verse from the 
worn Testament, slowly, impressively; 
her tone was low and musical. 

*« Think of a woman like that wasted 
upon the slums,” I murmured. 

‘‘When her time might be better 
spent, as mine is,’’ Mrs. Ned answered, 


scornfully. 
‘‘True, she was born for bette: 
things,’’ I said; but my companion 


made no response to my remark; she 
was intent upon the thrilling story of 
heroism and _ real self-sacrifice and 
utter self-forgetfulness. Before her. 
stood a woman so wonderfully like her- 
self and yet so different; she told no 
tale of rescue from the depths of deg- 
radation. She had relinquished freely, 
gladly the good things of this world, 
cheerfully undergone trials, discomforts 
and privations, because she realized that 
the ‘things we might have had ”’ are 
nothing when weighed in the scales 
with ‘‘things we might have done.” 
She had gone forth trom beautiful sur- 
roundings, from home and friends, to 
share the sufferings and toil of those 
less fortunate than she. ‘‘ Would 
they refuse to let her share their bur- 
dens? Would they reject the comfort 
she would gladly offer ?’’ 

As she began to speak, the cold, pas- 
sionless look melted away; her face be- 
came sweet, winning, sympathetic and 
wonderfully expressive. Her fervor and 
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enthusiasm shone from her sparkling 

eyes. It seemed as if the melody of 
her deep and rich tones could not but 
call forthsome response from the most 
sluggish breast. 

‘This is the music, Mrs. Ned,” I 
whispered; ‘‘those tones are really ex- 
quisite.’’ . 

‘‘Hush,” she replied, impatiently, 
‘you are so superficial; can’t you find 
something deeper, something behind 
that tone?’’ ; 

I looked inquiringly at my compan- 
ion, she had again surprised me, as she 
was always doing. She, the most su- 
perficial; she, the gay trifler, telling me 
to look deeper! 

As she gazed at the speaker, I once 
more noted the startling resemblance. 
In coloring, outline and in feature, the 
similarity was most remarkable; but how 
unlike was their expression, as I now 
viewed them Mrs. de Lancy’s face 
seemed to have settled more and more 
into hard, rigid lines, impassive and re- 
pressed, while Captain Farley’s beamed 
with sweetness, sympathy and pity. 

In simple but in vivid language she 
told the story of her own life and ex- 
perience. Her early shrinking from all 
dark surroundings and from the people 
so sadly needing help. Her overcom- 
ing the shrinking, and distaste and 
fear. Her going forth alone, or with 
one other woman into the dens of sin, 
the homes of vice, and not in vain. 
Kind words and helping hands, kind 
deeds and fervent prayers; plaintive 
songs, martial strains, loud stirring 
drum-beats, and then, as she looked 
back, she saw marching behind, a long, 
glad line. Marching away from sin 
and misery and shame, marching to 
better things, bright homes, clean,. 
peaceful lives. 

I cannot now recall the thrilling 
words which fell from Captain Farley’s 
lIlps. Little pathetic bits, sad, mourn- 
ful facts, pitiful episodes, wonderful 
truths. 

But I remember well how many 
women wept, and how tears started in 
the eyes of countless rude and un- 
kempt brutes scattered about the hall. 

I can recall the Captain’s gentle tones 
as she asked for some sign of sorrow 
for their sins, some word of willingness 
to mend their lives. She was so beau- 
tiful as she stood waiting there, both 
hands beseechingly extended toward 
them, that I sat spellbound watching 
her, while visions of saints and of ma- 
donnas floated before me. 

So rapt was I while I regarded her 
that I remained almost oblivious to 
outward sounds, conscious of the noise 
of suppressed sobs and heavy, clumping 
boots. 

Clumsy and poorly clad, stolid and 
wild-eyed folk shuffled out from their 
seats, until a long, sad line knelt at the 
platform’s edge. 

“This is the climax!’ I turned to 
my companion, conscious once more of 
her existence; but she was gone! 

In the intensity of my own interest I 
had forgotten her. When had she left 
my side? Had she felt faint ? 

I started up amazed, wondering 
where she could be. I hastily peered 
round the hall. Then, rising from my 
seat, I scanned the kneeling line. 

Down on the dingy floor, her velvets 
crushed beneath rough cowhide boots, 

her ermine trailing in the dust, just at 
the Captain’s feet, knelt Miriam de 
Lancy. 


Jamaica Prains, Mass. 





Prisoner’ ‘‘It’s hard to charge me 
with forgery; for you see I can’t even 
sign my own name.” Judge; ‘‘ That point 
is immaterial; it’s another man’s name 
you’re accused of signing.” --7id-Bits, 
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Rest. 


BY MARY F, BUTTS. 


Tue night is wild and weird and chill— 
Rest, little one, rest; 

Our hearth is bright beneath the hill— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Thy father’s earned thy bread to-day— 
Rest, little one, rest; 

The moon shines on his homeward way— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Stout and brave in the winter storm— 
Rest, little one, rest— 

The firwood grows to keep thee warm— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Down from the blue above thy head— 
Rest, little one, rest— 

A wild goose came to make thy bed— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


A sheep’s fleece gave thy gown to thee— 
Rest, little one, rest; 
Thy cradle was cut from a great oak- 
tree— 
Rest, little one, rest, 


The dun cow’s milk is in thy cup— 
Rest, little one, rest; 
Thou mayst drink when the morning 
star is up— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Wake not, tho thy mother go away— 
Rest, little one, rest; 

Fear no harm, for God will stay— 
Rest, little one, rest. 


Nay, stir not at the wind’s alarms— 
Rest, little one, rest; 
The world is cradled in Love’s strong 
arms— 
Rest, little one, rest. 
Jounson, VT. 





A Christmas Penny. 


BY AGNES BAILEY ORMSBEE, 


THE kitchen in the Lawrence home 
was a pleasant room at any time, but 
more so than ever just before Christ- 
mas; and Janet, Kate and Hal had been 
there ‘‘helping,’’ as they termed it, all 
the morning, until a sudden idea took 
possession of both their heads and 
heels, and the three ran shouting and 
laughing and talking all at once up the 
stairs. It was a noisy group, but a very 
happy one. and as the chatter of thé 
childish voices grew fainter as they hur- 
ried to the topmost floor, Mrs. Law- 
rence drew a sigh of relief as she began 
filling the pie she was making with the 
sliced, peeled apple. 

‘«It sounds pleasant now, doesn’t it, 
Bridget ?” she said to the servant who 
stood at the sink washing dishes. 

‘¢Faith an’ it do, mem. Childer are 
allus that crazy before Christmas. 
Many atime in the ould counthry me 
mither would drive us out intothe fields 
wid a broom-stick we were that plagu- 
ing of her whin she was stuffing the 
goose and baking the soda cake.’’ 

‘« They are just like a swarm of mos- 
quitoes here in the kitchen. I’m not 
an angel. If I was I shouldn’t be here,” 
laughed Mrs. Lawrence. ‘‘ But I don’t 
know anything more likely to make an 
angel’s wings droop than children shut 
up in a city house three days before 
Christmas.”’ 

“‘They’ re coming back, mem; an’’’— 

‘Oh, Mamma! I’m going to give 
away this dolly bureau. Can I?’’ eager- 
ly questioned brown-eyed Janet. ‘‘ And 
I’ll put in this set of doll’s clothes,”’ 
she ran on, breathlessly; ‘‘only you 
must let me wash them cause it 
would’t be’’— 

‘‘Don’t you think some children 
would like to play‘ Lotto,’ Mamma?”’ 
interrupted Kate, her face beaming 
with pleasure; ‘‘And here’re jack- 
straws and all the Chz/dren’s Hour, 
I’ve saved them for a year, and this 
purse and lots of more things. You're 
willing, aren’t you, Mamma?”’ 


‘«Oh yes; Iam glad to have you give 
away any of your playthings; but don’t 
give any that are so torn or broken that 
the fun is all gonefrorathem. Be sure 
the games are so they can be played; 
and, Janet, mend that tear in dolly’s 
dress. You wouldn’t like a torn dress 
for Geraldine. What’s mother’s ‘son- 
ny-bunny’ going to give?’’ and Mrs. 
Lawrence, with the rolling-pin in her 
hand, turned toward Hal, who rushed 
into the kitchen in such hot haste that 
he tripped on the threshold and landed 
onthe floor with a sound bump. 

‘¢Didn’t hurt me none,’’ declared 
the sturdy boy, rubbing his reddened 
palms. ‘‘See! I’m goingto give my 
trunk bank. I don’t need two.”’ 

‘‘With your appetite for animal 
crackers and chocolate-drops there 
doesn’t seem to be much use for two 
banks, does there, Hally-boy ?’’ quizzed 
Kate, merrily. 

‘‘Make her stop, Mamma. I put in 
one penny anyway, yesterday, and 
here’s the other out of my allowance; 
and I’m going to put that in the bank 
fora starter!” and from underneath 
several handkerchiefs, some strings, a 
broken cracker, two marbles anda stub 
of a blue crayon, he drew out of his 
pocket a bright, shining new penny. 

‘« There! isn’t that nice? The bank’s 
yellow, and so is the penny; and won't 
a poor little boy that hasn’t any just 
like to hear it go ‘klink, klink’?’’ and 
Hal shook the tin bank with vigor. 





It was not as cheerful as usual in the 
second ward of St. Giles’s Hospital on 
the day after Christmas. The wan 
little faces of the dozen children who 
were in the room looked paler than 
ever. Those who could move on 
crutches moved about wearily, while 
thuse in the white beds lay silent and 
still. Christmas Day had been very 
jolly. There had been a little tree for 
them, which still stood in the corner of 
the room, shorn of everything but its 
half-burned candles and strings of pop- 
corn. Those of them who had fathers 
and mothers had been visited by them, 
and some well, strong children had 
come into the ward and sung lovely 
carols, ‘‘just like truly angels,’’ Tom- 
my Beck, the boy with the crooked 
foot, had said; and last and most de- 
lightful of all, Sister Irene had brought 
in a great big basket on her arm. It 
seemed to these childish minds that it 
was the most wonderful basket in the 
world. They had_ never heard of the 
purse of Fortunatus; but if they had it 
would not have compared with this 
basket. There were dolls and trains of 
cars, books and games, blocks and 
dishes, real jack-knives and lovely 
pencil-cases full of sharpened pencils, 
and hosts of other things that warm- 
hearted children had gladly spared from 
their abundance. And to-day, tho the 
little tongues were quiet, little wan 
hands held these unexpected treasures 
tightly and looked them over and over. 
Sleepy eyes were closed, only to open 
them again and again lest their owners 
should forget while in dreamland just 
how their dearest treasures looked. 
But of all the bright visions of pleasure 
which these gifts had brought, none 
were so bright as those which danced 
before the eyes of Stephen Taft as he 
lay on his back in the corner bed. 

‘«Just see mine!’’ he said, for the 
hundredth time to Meta Hirsch, who 
sat up in the bed next his. ‘‘It’s a 
brand-new gold penny, and there’s an 
Indian’s head on it, and it says ‘ United 
States of America ’—that’s here in New 
York, you know,” he explained, gra- 
ciously, to Meta, who listened soberly; 
‘¢and it’s out of this bank, too.” 

“‘*T can open these drawers myself,” 
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urged Meta, who could not wai 
show off again the beauties of her 
charming red doll’s bureau. 

‘‘That’s splendid for a girl,” said 
Stephen, cordially. ‘‘Ican open my 
bank, too! See, this end comes right 
off. I’ma burgular, and robbing the 
bank! Looks just like a trunk on the 
outside! There’s the keyhole. See!’’ 
and Stephen held it out for black-eyed 
Meta’s admiration. ‘:I’ll put it in now 
and hear it go ‘klink, k!ink.’ Isn’t 
that a nice handkerchief? My mother 
brought it to me, and Father, he gave 
me this book. There’s Jack, who's go- 
ing to kill the giant. I'll read it to 
you.” 

‘Not now, my boy,’’ said a gruff but 
not unkind voice. ‘‘You’ll have to 
give me a little of your company. 
What’s this? a bank? Well, well! 
Santa Claus treated you better than he 
did me. I didn’t get a bank with 
money in it,” and Dr. Johns smiled 
into the eager face, while his practiced 
hand and brain were rapidly ascertair- 
ing the child’s condition. *‘Any pain in 
your legs ?” 

‘‘Yes; they’re awful tired, and my 
head aches; but of course not very 
much,’’ Stephen added, hopefully. 

‘Bring him into the other room;’’ 
and gathering him, bank and all, into 
her arms, Sister Irene followed the doc- 
tor. 

Poor Stephen had a trial before him, 
and his thin face grew yet whiter as he 
clung to the sweet-faced nurse. There 
in the operating room was the dread- 
ful harness to put him in, and his tears 
began to come. 

‘*What, a banker crying!” chatted 
the doctor, while Sister Irene merci- 
fully laid his treasured bank on a shelf 
where he could see it. Then she 
helped the doctor remove the plaster 
jacket which covered Stephen’s thin 
body from the arms to the hips. * 

It is not very painful to have an ab- 
scess opened, neither is it a great suf- 
fering to be hanged by your neck and 
chin so that the whole weight of your 
body rests upon them, but it is terrify- 
ing; and both these were Stephen’s 
trials. There he hung while a new and 
wet jacket of fresh plaster was put on, 
that his crooked back might be straight- 
ened. It was so hard and he was so 
afraid; but he kept his eyes on his little 
yellow tin trunk and made only one cry 
when the strap needle did itsduty. At 
last he was released and carried back to 
his bed, weak but happy; for behind 
him came the kind doctor with the 
bank, saying: ‘‘ You’re almost like an 
elephant, aren’t you, 
trunk with you ?” 

With his bank in his hands Stephen 
woke up later from delightful dreams 
in which new pennies had rolled into 
his lap till he could hold no more. 

‘‘T’m heart-sick,” said Sister Irene,as 
she stood by the Christmas-tree, absent- 
ly pulling its spicy, needle-like leaves. 
‘‘The Christmas offering was smaller 
than ever, barely enough to keep us 
going as we are. There is no use ho- 
ping for new wards even tho we have 
the land. It will be all we can do to 
keep these old ones running, and we 
need so many things, new wheel-chairs 
and apparatus, for our old ones are 
wearing out;” and she turned a sad, 
disappointed'face to Doctor Johns, who 
stood drawing on his gloves. 

‘Yes, it is pretty tough,’’ he ad- 
mitted. ‘‘It does seem as if we must 
have more room, for we meet so many 
cases inthe dispensary that ought tobe 
here. They could be cured if we could 
only have them; but now the best we 
can do is to ease them a bit. If we 
‘were dealing with acute troubles we 
could send the children home sooner; 
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but these chronic cases need time and 
patience.’’ 

‘It does seem as. if people remem- 
bered everything except our poor, lame, 
misshapen ones,’’ said Sister Irene, de- 
jectedly. 

** However, every one wecure makes 
one less sufferer; so we must not give 
up the ship,’’ encouraged the surgeon. 

Stephen was now thoroughly awake. 
Lots of children that his good doctor 
wanted to cure and could not because 
there was noroom!. What if he had 
been one of those for whom there was 
no room! And he recalled the look of 
great joy on his mother’s face when 
Doctor Johns had said he could be ad- 
mitted there, and, they hoped, cured. 
Ah yes! she knew how it all.was. He 
must do something for those other chil- 
dren sotheir fathers and mothers would 
be just as glad. 

‘How many children are there here, 
Sister Irene?’ demanded Stephen, 
when she brought him his supper. 

‘«Fifty,’’ she replied, absently, as 
she held his cup to his lips. 

‘«But how many more do you wish 

‘there were here?’’ insisted the boy, 
pushing away the milk. 

‘«Oh, we ought to have fifty more 
beds; but why do you ask?’ 

A great struggle was going on in 
Stephen’s mind. It was a severe but short 
one, and as he answered his face was 
lighted with the energy of a new-born 
purpose. 

‘‘T want to give you my new penny 
for a starter, so you can have lots of 
room and the other things,’’ said Ste- 
phen, slowly. ‘‘You can put my bank 
on the table here, and you'll write a card 
and ask people to help. Why! aren’t 
you glad ?”’ 

Sister Irene looked at the eager boy, 
his face flushed with hope and gener- 
osity. How could she crush that trust 
and hurt that loving heart? There 
came into her mind these words, ‘‘In 
quietness and in confidence shall be 
your strength.’’ ‘‘Stephen has the 
confidence, and I'll try to have the 
quietness,’’ she said, half-smiling to 
herself. So she entered into the boy’s 
plan, and aftertalking the matter over 
with him so that he understood that 
his penny was to be the beginning of a 
$10,000 fund, she wrote on a card, at 
his dictation, and placed it before the 
yellow tin bank, ‘‘Pleaseto help build 
more room for the children who can’t 
get in.”’ 

«* Of course $10,000 was a large sum, 
but that did not discourage Stephen; 
and truly it did seem as if everybody 
joined to help him. His father, who 
came to see him the next day, was his 
first helper. 

‘‘Going to build a hospital, are ye, 
my lad? Well, well! guess yer father 
ought to help ye a bit;’’and he slipped 
in a nickel to keep the penny company, 
thinking, ‘‘I’ll walk home to-night.” 
Then the other children in the ward 
who had pennies given them by visitors 
called on him in their wheel-chairs or 
on crutches and contributed. Tothose 
who could not come themselves the 
bank was taken by Sister Irene, escorted 
by the crutch and chair battalion, as 
she called it, and in went other pennies. 
Then every girl and boy would weigh 


the bank in his hands and would 
‘‘klink” it and nod hopefully to 
Stephen. Doctor Johns put in two 


half-dollars, because the hole was not 
big enough for a silver dollar; and 
Sister Irene and the other nurses found 
unexpected tens and quarters now and 
then, and in they went. Stephen was 
sure he saw the liberty goddess smiling 
at him from the quarters as she disap- 
peared. Some one told about the 
penny bank and its donor at the 
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directors’ meeting, and somehow they 
began to take courage, too. One by 
one they brought a contribution, say- 
ing: ‘‘It will buy a chair, and that’s a 
gain.” But then they began to think 
more earnestly, and then a subscription 
paper was started, bearing the same 
words as Stephen's card; for the presi- 
dent of the board was a whimsical old 
man, and Stephen’s face and plans had 
touched a very soft spot in his heart. 
Then the friends of the crippled chil- 
dren began to tell their ministers 
about the hospital builder, lying on 
his back at St. Giles’s, and then the 
ministers told their congregations, and 
every one who heard it and looked at 
the straight-limbed, strong children 
about them agreed with Stephen that 
the other children ought to have a 
chance to get cured. Sister Irene grew 
young and merry as she saw the money 
come to Stephen’s little bank. That, 
of course, was now quite too small and 
had often been emptied. But Stephen 
was never quite satisfied unless the 
checks, bills and coins had first been in 
the slot and then been taken out at the 
end of the tin trunk. 

So full of thankfulness were Stephen’s 
parents that, tho they were quite too 
poor to pay for the long months of care 
and treatment which their child was 
receiving, they wanted to give some- 
thing. They planned and saved, some- 
times a few pernies and sometimes a 
munificent quarter; and every week his 
mother would bring the savings to 
Stephen and he would put them in, 
saying: ‘‘That’ll buy a few nails, or 
that’s another britk! We're helping, 
too, aren’t we, Mother ?” 

Up on Seventieth Street Dr. Johns 
had the other Stephen whose back had 
to be straightened; but he was not very 
brave about it. He cried and screamed 
and, I am sorry to say, kicked when he 
was hanged up forthe jacket until Doc- 
tor Johns was fairly out of patience. 

‘«There’s a boy with your name 
down atj St. Giles’s, and I hang him up 
too. He is building us a new hospital,” 
said the surgeon, as he laid on the wet 
plaster. 

‘* Building a hospital?” said Stephen, 
the second, sulkily. ‘‘How can he 
when he’s hung up?” 

«*Oh, he does it between-times, and 
he’s a clever boy, I tell you; for he’s 
getting us a three-story building out of 
atin trunk ‘bout as big as my hand,”’ 
answered Doctor Johns, cheerfully. Of 
course he had to tell the whole story, 
which so interested the naughty patient 
that it had to be repeated to his mother, 
and the boy told his father and talked 
so much about it that finally he was 
taken to St. Giles’s to see Stephen and 
the wonderful bank. It was the richer 
that day by a $100 bill folded and slipped 
in by the thin hands of the rich man’s 
only son; and from then two Stephens 
watched the money grow, and, when 
they met, the first question was not 
‘** How’s your back ?’’ but ‘‘ How’s your 
bank ?”’ 

It seemed a long time to Stephen 
Taft to the day, fifteen months after he 
had given his golden penny, when the 
first shovel of earth was dug to put in 
the foundation of St. Giles’s new wards. 
He was now at home in the little flat 
over on Avenue A, with its five small 
rooms, three of which never were greet- 
ed by daylight much less sunlight, But 
it was a true home, and he was happy 
there with his two sisters, his gentle 
mother and hard - working father, 
He was out of his plaster jacket and 
wore a brace instead, so that he went 
over, to the dispensary only once a 
month for examination, This pleased 
him greatly as he said, ‘‘ Another fel- 
low who was out is in now in my bed.”’ 








All summer long he watched the build - 
ings grow as his mother on cool days 
would walk there with him, and almost 
every Sunday his father and two sisters 
would take him by there. He longed 
to go inside the building as it progress- 
ed, but had not the courage to try to 
push past the stern placard which, 
posted conspicuously, said ‘‘ Keep out! 
Strangers not admitted.’’ One day as 
he walked up and down he ran against 
Doctor Johns, who was coming from 
the old building which adjoined. 

‘*Hello, my boy! This looks finely, 
doesn’t it? It will be done in three or 
four months more, I should judge. 
Don’t you want to come in with me and 
see if they are buiiding it according to 
your notions ?” 

Stephen needed no urging, so the 
great surgeon, the happy boy and his 
mother, went over the building, the 
doctor explaining and showing every- 
thing and, finally, as if he had not done 
enough, he introduced him to the mas- 
ter-builder and got a permit for him to 
visit the building any day with his par- 
ents, 

‘« He’s our prime mover, you know,”’ 
Dr. Johns said, merrily, to Mrs. Taft. 
‘« We get the wards, and he ought to 
have rewards!’’ 

As the autumn came, with its cool 
days, the younger Stephen begged so 
earnestly to have Stephen Taft study 
with him that his mother had asked 
Mrs. Taft for the daily loan of her son. 
As Stephen was quite too delicate to go 
into the hurly-burly of the public 
school near by, his parents consented; 
and so it came to pass that two Ste- 
phens watched the last finishings of the 
building, the putting in of the white 
beds, and all the other furniture needed 
for the care of the other children. 





The second Christmas since the Law- 
rence children picked out their play- 
things to be given away is near at hand. 
They are much the same children, talk- 
ative, restless and happy. Kate’s face 
has grown quite mature under the 
weight of her twelve years, Janet’s long 
braids are longer yet, while sturdy Hal 
lies stretched on the floor laughing 
over the adventures of ‘‘The Brownies.” 

‘«Oh, Mamma! ‘I read in The Herald 
to-day about the dedication of the new 
wards of St. Giles's. That’s the hos- 
pital for crippled children that Miss 
Benson told us about. She said it was 
a very plain building outside but just 
fixed right for the children;” and Kate 
stopped for breath. 

‘“«Oh, goon! Tell us the rest,’’ said 
Janet. 

‘It was started by a little crippled 
boy who gave a penny, and then an- 
other boy who had the same nameand 
was crippled, too, helped him, and they 
were beth at the opening. Yes; here it is: 
‘The new wards are substantial—um- 
um,’ read Kate from the paper, and Hal 
sat up, listening with his big eyes wide 
open. ‘‘‘ But the most unique thing 
is the oak tablet at the entrance inside 
the vestibule. It has a brass plate, let- 
tered ‘‘The Penny Wards. Erected 
1896,’’ and underneath, ‘A little child 
shall lead them.” Surrounding it im- 
bedded in the wood, a complete row of 
new pennies forms the border.’” 

‘‘Isn’t that fine?’’ said Janet, enthu- 
siastically. 

‘‘Now I wish I could give a penny 
that would do so much,” said Hal, 
while visions of astonishing feats done 
with pennies floated through his mind. 
‘* But if I can’t it’s dandy fine some 
other fellow did!’’ and he went off to 
bed, protesting as usual at being sent so 
early. 
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December 16, 1897 
“Inbred Sin.” 


BY MARY L. B. BRANCH. 


LONG, long ago—so long ago that 
your grandmothers might have gone to 
it—there was an old-fashioned school 
where the handsomest samplers in town 
were worked, ‘‘ made up” by the teach 
es herself, and the best reading and 
writing were taught. 

One day it was humming like a hive, 
some studying in whispers, some stand- 
ing to recite, some ciphering on their 
slates, all trying to be good, so as to 
get through quickly; for Miss Hemp- 
stead had said, ‘‘If we have time we 
will go on with the allegory.” 

It was an early spring day, too warm 
for a fire; and near the open window a 
robin sang. 

Martha Starr laid her slate, full of 
finished sums, on the bench beside her, 
and was beginning a letter in her sam- 
pler, when the skein of red silk fell to 
the floor, getting caught ona nail-head. 
She stooped to untangle it when, quick 
as a flash, Libby Potter’s hand flew 
over the back of the bench from the 
seat behind, and rubbed out two of the 
carefully added sums. F 

When Martha sat up straight again, 
and pushed the hair from her eyes, she 
saw the blurred figures and looked 
around, but Libby was too busy study- 
ing to notice her. 

‘«Lib ought to be ashamed,” whis- 
pered some ot her indignant neighbors. 

It took Martha ten minutes to add 
up her sums again, and by that time 
she had to recite, and- then lessons 
were over, and Miss Henipstead took a 
book from her desk. The children 
moved their chairs and benches up 
closer, and Libby Potter put her foot 
out just in time to make Charlotte Coit 
stumble over it. 

Miss Hempstead looked at her, and 
again the murmur was heard. ‘Lib 
ought to be ashamed, acting so!”’ 

The teacher opened her book, and the 
children settled themselves to listen. 
Sarah Allen could not bring her chair 
near enough, so she sat on the stove, 
which had no fire in it, and Libby Pot- 
ter curled herself up on the floor close 
by. 

Miss Hempstead often read some 
moral tale to her scholars, and this 
time it was an allegory called ‘‘ Infants’ 
Progress,” in which they took great 
interest. One of the characters in the 
allegory was named ‘‘Inbred Sin.” 
The teacher made her pleasant voice im- 
pressive as she read: 

“**So, as they walked along this un- 
tried way, they fell in with their old 
companion Inbred Sin, who had laid 
snares and dug pitfalls before them in 
the road, wherein some of them speedily 
stumbled. Whereat Inbred Sin laughed 
to himself and waited for more evil to 
betide.’”’ 

‘“«Oh-h-h!’’ screamed Sarah Allen, 
falling from her perch on the stove and 
catching at the pipe to save herself. 
Down went the pipe after her, scatter- 
ing black soot over the floor, 

The girls pushed back to escape the 
soot, and Sarah Allen, picking herself 
up, sobbed out: 

‘‘Libby Potter pinched my ankles!’’ 

‘“‘For shame, Libby!’’ said Miss 
Hempstead, severely, as she swept up 
the soot. 

‘‘Libby’s name ought to be ‘Inbred 
Sin’!” said one of the girls, and this 
caught the children’s fancy instantly. 

“Inbred Sin! Inbred Sin!’’ they 
cried, pointing their fingers at the cul- 
prit. 

This was more than Libby could 
stand. She was mischievous and knew 
she had been naughty, but she had not 

meant to be sinful! She hated Inbred 
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Sin, and growing very red in the face, 
she exclaimed: 

‘*T am not, either!’’ 

But she could not say a word more 
for fear she should cry. 

Then the girls comforted Sarah 
Allen, smoothed her apron, and gave 
her sweet-flag until she felt better. It 
took so long to set the pipe up that 
there was no time left to read. School 
was let out, and the girls, as they went 
down the path, looked back over their 
shoulders and said loudly: 

‘«« Farewell, Inbred Sin!’’ 

They thought this sounded quite like 
the allegory. 

“I am aot Inbred Sin!’’ said Libby 
to herself, as she made her way home 
across-lots. 

She hoped the girls would forget; 
but next day, on her way up the path, 
she heard some of them saying: 

««Here comes Inbred Sin! Beware!” 

‘Oh, have I got to be called that all 
the days of my life!’’ she thought; and 
for once she sat quiet in her chair, 
not even going out at recess. 

‘«‘What is the matter, 
asked Miss Hempstead; agd the trou- 
bled child told her all. 

‘«Well now,’’ said her teacher, ‘‘I 
would change right about and do such 
different things that nobody will call 
you by that name again. Do some- 
thing kind for Martha.” 

‘«T can show her how to borrow in 
subtraction,’’ said Libby, confidently. 

“‘I wish you would!” replied her 
teacher, smiling. 

“I can jump rope with Charlotte, 
and lend Sarah my story-book,’”’ Libby 
went on with growing interest; ‘‘ and 
I can make all the girls willow whistles. 
I have a Jack-knife, and my father 
showed me how.”’ 

‘«Do it,” said the teacher. 
now!” 

And Libby did. Step by step she 
made her way out of the valley of hu- 
miliation, and great was her reward 
when, as the grass grew green and vio- 
lets bloomed, and the willow whistles 
were merrily blown all up and down the 
yard, it was ‘‘Libby’’ here, and ‘ Lib- 
by’’ there, and that other person (you 
know who) never so much as mentioned. 


“« Begin 


Learn by Heart. 
The Quiet Life. 


Happy the man whose wish and care 
A few paternal acres bound, 
Content to breathe his native air 
In his own ground; 





Whose herds with milk, whose fiélds with 
bread, . 
Whose flocks supply him with attire; 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire. 


Blest who can unconcern’dly find 
Hours, days and years slide soft away 
In health of body, peace of mind, 
Quiet by day, 


Sound sleep by night; study and ease 
Together mixed, sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most doth please, 
With meditation. 


Thus let me live, unseen, unknown; 
Thus, unlamented, let me die; 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 
Tell where I lie. 


—-ALEXANDER PopE, 1688-1744. 


Pebbles. 


KAISER WILHELM will find it ex- 
tremely difficuit to give the head of the 
Haytian Government a black eye.— 
Omaha World-Herald. 





....A visitor to Boston Common, paus- 
ing at a gathering of Socialists, heard the 
peroration of a fluent speech: ‘‘ When 
these principles are triumphant, we shall 
have comfort and happiness from Canada 
to Mexico, from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, from Alpha to Omaha!’’—Pacific 
Unitarian, 





Libby?” . 
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..‘*I will have my little joke,’ said 
the Bore, with a guffaw. ‘‘ No one ob- 
jects to you having it and keeping it,” 
said the Bored. Slight as it was it was 
sufficient for the day thereof.—BSuffalo 
Enquirer. 


....The Earl of Harrington runs a 
fruit store in London, and the Duke of 
Maccaroni is the chief engineer of a per- 
ambulating banana barouche in Denver. 
Greatness in humble life is found all over 
the earth, outside of as well as inside of 
newspaper offices.—Denver Post. 


..“I asked Miss Golightly if she 
believed in Cuban autonomy.’’ ‘* What 
did she say?’ ‘‘She said she did, and 
that it was easier for her to believe in it 
than to try to understand what it was.” 
—Chicago Record. 


....**I came to ask for your daughter 
in marriage, sir,’’ said the young man. 
‘* Have you money of your own ?”’ asked 
the careful parent. ‘‘ Oh, you misunder- 
stand me, sir. I do not want to buy 
her.” — Yonkers Statesman. 


....Hoax: “Is this your little baby?” 
Joax: ‘‘Sometimes.’’ Hoax: ‘‘I don’t 
understand.’”’ /Joax: ‘‘ Why, when we’re 

among my relatives it’s mine, but to my 
wife’s folks it’s never anything but ‘our 
Mary’s baby.’ ’’—Philadelphia Record. 


....An umbrella with a transparent 
covering has been invented in London, 
enabling the holder to see where he is 
going when he holds it before his face. 
But what is really needed is some device 
which will tell where the umbrella has 
gone to when it is not before his face.— 
Sacred Heart Review. 


...-A clergyman, famous for his beg- 
ging abilities, was once catechizing a 
Sunday-school. When comparing him- 
self—the pastor of a church—to a shep- 
herd, and his congregation to the sheep, 
he put the following question to the 
children: ‘‘ What does the shepherd do 
for the sheep?” To the amusement of 
those present a small boyin the front 
row piped out: ‘‘Shears them.’’—7%t- 
Bits. 

....A Dresden paper, the Weidmann, 
which thinks that there are kangaroos 
(Beutelratte) in South Africa, says the 
Hottentots (Hottentoten) put them in 
cages (kotter) provided with covers (lat- 
tengitter) to protect them from the rain. 
The cages are therefore called lattengit- 
terwetterkotter, and the imprisoned kan- 
garoo Lattengitterwetterkotterbeutelrat- 
te. One day an assassin (attentiter) 
was arrested who had killed a Hottentot 
woman. Hottentotenmutter, the mother 
of two stupid and stuttering children in 
Strattertrotel. This woman, in the Ger- 
man language, is entitled Hottentoten- 
strottertrottelmutter, and her assassin 
takes the name Hottentotenstrottermut- 
terattentéter. The murderer was con- 
fined in a kangaroo’s cage—Beutelrat- 
tenlattengitterwetterkotter—whence a 
few days later he escaped, but, fortunate- 
ly, he was recaptured bya Hottentot, 
who presented himself at the Mayor’s 
office with beaming face. ‘*I have cap- 
tured the Beutelratte,” said he. ‘‘ Which 
one ?”’ said the Mayor; ‘‘we have sev- 
eral,”’ ‘‘ The Attentiterlattengitterwet- 
terkotterbeutelratte.” ‘‘ Which atten- 
tater are you talking about?” ‘‘Aboutthe 
Hottentotenstrottertrottelmutterattentit- 
er.”” ‘‘Then whydon’t you say at once 
the Hottentotenstrottelmutterattentiter- 
lattengitterwetterkotterbeutelratte ?” 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during December the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizeE.—‘‘Sketches Awheel in 
Modern Iberia,’’ by Fanny Bullock Work- 
man and William Hunter Workman. 

SECOND Prize.--‘‘ Fairy-Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them,” by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

THIRD PRizE.—‘“‘Captain Chap,”’ by Frank 
R. Stockton. 

FourtH PrizeE.—‘' The Old Infant and 
Similar Stories,’’ by Will Carleton. 








Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 
PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send ‘‘ A Chat about Celeb- 
rities,”’ by Curtis Guild. 


CONNECTED HOUR-GLASSES. 
Bi hye RS ek HA SZ 


re: ky eaten, Tae a 

I. Upper left-hand hour-glass: 1, Harsh; 
2, inscribed; 3, a small serpent; 4, in write; 
5, a number; 6, a famous prince; 7, a kind 
of cake. 

II. Upper right-hand hour-glass: 1, Slan- 
ders; 2,an island belonging to Greece; 3, 
troublesome business; 4, in write; 5,a num- 
ber; 6, clear; 7, a German novelist. 

III. Lower left-hand hour-glass: 1, A 
twisted cake; 2, a noted temperance lec- 
turer; 3, the nickname of a famous Presi- 
dent; 4, in crib; 5, a famous American poet; 
6, crimes; 7, a famous novelist. 

IV. Lower right-hand hour-glass: 1, A 
German writer; 2,a famous goddess; 3,a 
number; 4, in crib; 5, a well-known Ameri- 
can novelist; 6, implied but not expressed; 
7, searching. 

From 1 to 2, from 3 to 4, from 2 to 5, and 
from 4 to 6, each name a famous man. 

V. A. 


“WHEN GREEK MEETS GREEK.”’ 


My primals name a great warrior, and 
all the letters of my finals may be found in 
the word “‘ plausibility.” 

Reading across: 1, The chief hero of a 
great epic poem; 2, the hero of the pass of 
Thermopylea; 3, the founder of a celebrated 
school of philosophy; 4, an Athenian tragic 
poet, son of Carcinus; 5, an Attic hero who 
revealed to Castor and Pollux their sister 
Helen’s place of concealment; 6, a Mace- 
donian officer who was a triend of Alexan- 
der the Great; 7, a legendary king of Argos; 
8, the brother of Polynices; 9; the tather of 
Clearchus; 10, a son of Hercules who mar- 
riéd a daughter of Priam; 11, the most cele- 
brated of the Greek heroes; 12, a name 
which frequently occurs in the Iliad as an 
epithet of Mars; 13, an Illyrian king who 
fought against Alexander; 14, a lake in 
Latium, memorable for a Roman victory 
gained on its banks; 15, the helmsman of 
the vessel of the Argonauts; 16, a king of 
Argos and leader of the expedition of the 
‘Seven against Thebes’’; 17, the father of 
Niobe. M. B.C. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 2p. 





A Howmes Party.—1, My Aunt Tabitha; 2, A 
Memorial Tribute; 3, The Sweet Little Man; 4; The 
Banker’s Dinner; 5, A Birthday Tribute; 6, Old 
Ironsides; 7, The Chambered Nautilus; 8, What We 
All Think; 9, Our Yankee Girls; 1o, Martha; 11, 
Lucy, 12, Avis; 13, The Boys; 14, Bill and Joe; 1s, 
My Aunt; 16, Robinson of Leyden; 17, St. Anthony 
the Reformer; 18, The Old Cruiser; 19, The Old 
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Man of the Sea; 20, A Good Time Going; 21, The 
Wonderful One Hoss Shay; 22, How the Old Horse 
Won the Bet; 23, An After-Dinner Poem; 24, Even- 
song; 25, es; 26, Our Sweet Singer; 27, The Old 
Player; 28, The Organ Blower; 29, Once More; 30, 
Grandmother’s Story of Bunker Hill Battle; 31, 
Dorothy Q.; 32, Departed Days; 33, Our Oldest 
Friend; 34, The Dorchester Giant; 35, The Septem- 
ber Gale; 36, Parson Turrell’s Legac % 37, The 
Height of the Ridiculous; 38, The Music Grinders; 
39, The Treadmill Song; 40, The Parting Hymn; 


1, The Parting Word; 42, The Only Daughter; 43, 
The Crooked Foot-path; 44, The Iron Gate; 45, Our 
Limitations. 


CHARADE.—Sacramento. 

Bisiicat Puzzie.—The three arrows shot by Jon- 
athan to warn David. I Samuel, Chap. xx, verse 20. 

Worp-square.—1, Martha; 2, adores; 3, rowels; 
4, treble; 5, hellos; 6, assess. 








Sciatic 
Rheumatism 


‘“‘T have been troubled with sciatic Rheu- 
matism and have been taking Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. I improved every day and now 
am as well asI ever was in ay ife. I feel 
five years younger than I did before taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla.’’"—Wm. O’BRIEN, 2515 
4th Ave., West Troy, N. Y. Remember 


Hood’s *2%33i 


parilla 


Is the Best—in fact, the One True Blood Purifier 


Hood’s Pills 


Pec i 
& & &' 


Dr. Jaeger’s 
The Standard Underwear of the World 


Made from the Finest Pure Wool, under the 
supervision of Prof. Dr. G. Jaeger, is always 
of one standard quality, producing the fin- 
estand softest undergarments. 
Beware of imitations! The 
genuine have 

DR. JAEGER’S 

PORTRAIT STAMPED 

UPON THEM. 
These garments can be made 
to order if desired. Explana- 
tory and Descriptive Cata- 
logue and Price-list sent free by mail, on 
application. 





are the only pillsto take 
with Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 























DR. JAEGER’S 
SANITARY WOOLEN SYSTEM CO. 
Main Retail Store: 
16 West 23d St. 
New York. 


Branches: 
166 Broadway, 
248W.125th St. 
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Minton’s China, 
English and French 
Intaglio Glassware. 


Choice Patterns. Great Variety. 


Broadway and 21st Street, N. Y. 
GROCERIES. 


No Breakfast table complete without my 
43 Blend of Coffee. No Teas please the 
ladiesas wellas my 41 Blends. ey are 
alwaye uniform in quality and flavor. 

I deliver all orders in this and adjacent cities free. 
he mn by railroad and steamer to all points 
within 100 miles of New York. Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attention. 

Send for price list of choice Family Groceries. 


L. J CALLANAN, 


Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St.. New York. 


’ Y OR y, 800 SILK REMNANTS, enough fora 
1 uy Ub Quilt4sq. yds, 50c. Immense Pack., with 
floss & patterns, 10c, postpaid. Lemarié’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.L 


Mitraleuse Gas Burners. Invented 
Aug. 97 (on new principle—“Man- 
tels” superceded). Indestructible. 
economic, handsome, $1.50. I sell 
consumers express prepaid, till 
local agent  —- 
A. G. MORE LaGrange, IL 
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HIGHEST 


For Excellence 


~~ wees. -— 
be ne ll Construction, 


Regularity of Motion, 
Ease of Motion, 
Great Speed, 
Adjustability, 
Durability, 
Ease of Learning, 
Convenience of 
Arrangement. 


EXPOSITION 














14,000,000 MADE AND SOLD 


SINGER SEWING MACHINES ARE SOLD ONLY BY 


The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE. 8 
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IF YOU BOY You wit vessive care- 
A SINGER ful instruction from a 


competent teacher at 
your home. You can obtain necessary 
accessories direct from the Company’s 
offices. You will get > attention in 
any part of the world, as our offices are 
everywhere; and we give careful attention 
to all customers, no matter where their 
machine may have been purchased. You 
will be dealing with the leading sewing- 
machine manufacturers in the world,having 
an unequaled experience and an unrivaled 
reputation to maintain—the strongest 
guarantees of excellence and fair dealing. 
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Attracts 
Attention 


$ The shoe that is polished with Vici é 
g Leather Dressing looks new, looks § 
> soft, looks comfortable, looks right. ¢ 


VICI 


Leather Dressing 


gis the peer of all shoe polishes for § 
> men’s, women’s and children’sshoes, ¢ 
3 as Vici Kid is the king of all leathers & 
6 for style and wear. Ask your dealer. 


An illustrated beok of instruction “‘How to Buy 
and Care for your Shoes,”’ mailed free. 


ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Crowning Triumph 
of a long and successful career— 


THE NEW MODELS 
of the 


Remington 


Standard | Typewriter. 


The Alwa s-Best Typewriter 
e better yet. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
i 327 Broadway, New York 
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CEVERY TIME. 


Justty CELEBRATED 


BONBONS. 
HOCOLATES. 


863 BROADWAY, New York. 
Orders can be placed now to be packed & shipped 

ANY DESIRED DATE. 
CANDIES stay EVERYWHERE ey MAIL on EXPRESS. 


vm, ELCIN WATCH 


There are no better watches to be 
had than Elgin watches. If you buy 

on ‘cents 0° one of them you know will have 
e best t 








om can make. ll our watches 
with Elgin movements are in 


GENUINE DUEBER CASES 
ly engraved, heavily gold 
el mil last a lifetime and are 
own the world over asthe standard 
esend toanyone 

giving us his full address this wate 

gents’ or ladies’, A sed son thea C.0.D. 
examination. it 


express charges; if n it at 
‘ our expense and pay nothing. All 
j watches are guaran! money 
is sent eo od we pay all express 
——— and a beautiful chain 

Ye ROYAL, MFC. CO. 
334 Dearborn St., Chicago, Tle 
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King of Table Waters. 


REDUCED PRICE LIST. 
CASES, 100 pint bottles, - 
CASES, 50 quart bottles, - - 





$10.00 
7-50 





For Circulars address 


SARATOGA VICHY SPRING CO., 
349 Breadway, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 


Church Vestments and Em- 
broidery. 
BY BELLE W. MANSON. 


WHEN a woman is suddenly thrust out 
into the world dependent upon her own 
resources, it is only natural that she 
should turn first to her feminine accom- 
plishments for assistance, the foremost of 
which will generally be the use of the 
needle. -Altho dressmaking and milli- 
nery offer a satisfactory opening to those 
who are fitted for them, there will be, 
here and there, a woman who, while pos- 
sessing the ability to sew neatly, and 
having a fine artistic sense, yet lacks 
that knowledge of ‘‘style’’ so essential 
in both of these occupations. Forsucha 
woman the making and embroidering of 
church vestments would be not only re- 
munerative, but congenial employment; 
and as this is a business which is not, as 
yet, overcrowded in its higher branches, 
one might safely prophesy success for 
the persevering. 

There are two ways in which a tech- 
nical knowledge of the work may be ob- 
tained: one is by taking the course of 
training given by the Sisters of St. 
Mary or St. John the Baptist, where a 
small tuition fee is asked, the other is 
by entering almost any Episcopal Church 
Guild—notably those of St. Mary the 
Virgin or St. Ignatius, New York, and 
assisting in the work which will be done 
there in the course of the year. This, 
however, is a more tedious, as well as 
unsatisfactory way, the work not being 
of so varied a character as that done by 
the Sisters. 

There is, of course, a great deal of 
what is called ‘‘ slop’’ work on the mar- 
ket — mostly imported —consisting of 
cheap cassocks, cottas, surplices, and im- 
ported cartonne embroideries, which can- 
not readily be duplicated in this country, 
except by foreign labor. Itis only inthe 
very highest branches of the work, where 
natural refinement and artistic ability 
count as so much capital, that it is worth 
while to compete with imported and am- 
ateur productions. 

In a church-furnishing establishment 
among the embroideries displayed you 
will find the most artistic work has been 
done by Americans. This proves that 
while foreign labor is unexcelled in pure 
technic, it requires women of refinement 
and churchly sympathies, with some ar- 
tistic talent, to carry the work of the nee- 
dle into the realm of the fine arts. 

We areindebted to the luxury and mag- 
nificence of the nations of the East for 
the invention of embroidery, an art that 
has not inaptly been termed the mother 
of painting, its discovery claiming the 
priority by many centuries. In more 
modern times it has been called the hum- 
ble sister of the latter art; and the aim of 
the needlewoman has been to imitate as 
closely as possible the productions of the 
pencil, in which she has been assisted by 
some of the most celebrated masters, 
many of whose masterpieces have been 
executed for the express purpose of being 
copied in needlework or tapestry. 

The art of embroidery was practiced 
extensively among the ancient Egyptians, 
even the sails of some of their ships 
being wrought with fanciful devices, 
representing the phenix, flowers, and 
various emblems. In the time of Moses, 
Aholiab, the son of Ahisamach, of the 
tribe of Dan, was celebrated as ‘‘a cun- 
ning workman,” and as an embroiderer in 
blue, in purple, in scarlet and fine linen. 
The curtains and ornaments of the Tab- 
ernacle and the vestments of the priests 
were decorated in the same manner. 

The Chinese and Japanese have also 
long been celebrated for the beauty of 
their embroideries; indeed, it has been 
claimed that the art was originally 


brought into Europe from China through - 


the Persians. Beautiful specimens of 
ancient embroidery are shown in the 
South Kensington Museum, England. 
The best and most aumerous of these 
are from Germany, and were procured 


by Dr. F. Bock; there are also a few 
Italian relics in the collection, but 
scarcely any that are notable are Eng- 
lish. Every possible variety of manipu- 
lation in the ‘‘cunning work” of the 
needle practiced by the women of the 
past, may be seen and studied there. 
Needlework has been the pastime of 
the cultured in all ages; and altho it has 
ceased to form so important a part of 
female education, it still remains a very 
fair source of livelihood to those pecul- 
iarly gifted. 

It would, of course, be a great advan- 
tage to any lady expecting to enter upon 
this line of work to havea large acquaint- 
ance among cultivated people, as it is 
more profitable to deal directly with the 
purchaser than through the church-fur- 
nishing houses; she may, however, find 
this rather slow work; and if her needs 
are pressing she will, perhaps, do better 
to take a position in some large house at 
a salary, which will go on the year 
round. 

Altho this, like any other business, is 
conducted upon business principles, a 
position in the embroidery department of 
any of the large church furnishing houses 
is by no means as trying, or unpleasant, 
as that of saleswoman in an ordinary dry- 
goods store. As a rule, the employers 
are curteous gentlemen, who take a per- 
sonal interest in each of their employés, 
and the patrons are either ladies or cler- 
gymen, and are, almost without excep- 
tion, agreeable and intelligent people. 

There is always one foreign embroid- 
eress employed by such houses to do the 
special order work; but as there is usu- 
ally more than enough work for one, the 
others are apt to be Americans. The 
salary would not be over $8 or $10 a 


week; but as there are long stretches of | 


dulness between the busy seasons, which 
are utilized by the large firms in getting 
up ‘‘stock’’ work, but which a woman in 
business for herself would find utterly 
unremunerative, the balance might some- 
times be in favor of the salary. The 
busiest seasons are the six or eight weeks 
preceding Christmas, Easter and Anni- 
versary Day. Sunday-school banners 
are becoming more of a feature every 
year, and there is greater scope for orig- 
inality in this branch of the business than 
in any other. 

The making of the vestments wern by 
the clergy is really an art by itself; but 
asa rule it is combined with embroidery, 
partly because there is not enough of 
either, separately, to furnish a comforta- 
ble living, and partly because the vest- 
ments nearly always have some embroid- 
ery uponthem. There is, however, one 
woman, if not more, in New York, who 
does nothing but make clerical vestments; 
she employs seamstresses just as dress- 
makers do, cutting out and taking the 
measurements herself. She has been in 
the business for many years, and is well 
established, having had much of the 
seminary work and a connection with 
several large firms, besides her private 
customers. 

While it would be foolish for those not 
specially ‘* called ’’ to enter this business 
with any hope of success, the saying that 
‘‘there is always room at the top,’ ap- 
plies here, as elsewhere; and as sthe 
Church year by year gathers up her an- 
cient splendor, the expert needlewoman 
becomes more and more of a necessity. 


Brooktyn, N. Y. 





In Regard-to Florida. 


BY FRANK H. SWEET, 


AT this season the annual tide of in- 
quiries about Florida is again flowing in. 
What are the people doing down there? 
Are the prospects any better than they 
were ayearago? For how small asum, 
without hardship, can one-stay there 
through the winter? Give an outline of 
an easy and pleasant trip downand back, 
not costing too much, and still not ham- 
pered by_too calculating economy. Put- 
ting the question of expense aside, what 
are one’s social advantages and disad- 
vantages? 

It was partly with a view of solving 
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just such problems as these that my wife 
and I spent six months in the South dur- 
ing the past season. We tried Flagler’s 
hotels at five dollars a day, and less 
elaborate places at twelve to fifteen dol- 
lars per week, and boarding-houses at 
six to twelve dollars; and we took fur- 
nished rooms and kept house, buying our 
provisions from the grocery man and the 
baker’s boy and the fruit peddler who 
called each morning, keeping an accu- 
rate record of each item of expense; and 
we took a room and had our meals at 
restaurants, here and there and yonder, 
wherever a sign made it seem worth 
while experimenting, and paying from 
seventy-five cents down to fifteen and 
even ten cents for a meal. And the re- 
sult of our observations was that a person 
could live in Florida for just about what- 
ever his resources found convenient. 
Three to four dollars a week weuld give 
a good, substantial living; thirty to forty 
dollars for the same period would also 
guarantee good living, with the addition 
of such pleasant luxuries as cultivated 
society and a flattering self-conscious- 
ness of not belonging to the restaurant 
class. . 

Our experiments took us from the 


_ northern limits of the State to the last 


hotel on the, mainland; from where the 
thermometer on two or three occasions 
sank low down into the twenties, to where 
it never fell below forty-five, and where 
flowers were perpetually in bloom and 
fruit perpetually ripening. 

From Christmas Eve, when we arrived 
at Palm Beach, until we left Jacksonville 
late the following May, there was but one 
full day’s rainto keep usindoors. Other 
occasional rains were like April showers, 
lasting an hour or so, and being absorbed 
in the sandy reaches of the northern part 
of the State and the corai formations of 
the southern, almost as fast as they 
fell. Fifteen minutes after a shower we 
could walk out with light shoes. without 
inconvenience from dampness. During 
January, February and March much time 
is spent in boating,in driving and walking 
among the curious tropical growth of the 
hammocks, and in visiting neighboring 
pineapple and banana plantations and 
orange groves. At this season, in the 
southern part of the State, the air is 
neither cold nor hot, but more like our 
clear, invigorating September and early 
October. One can be out-of-doors more 
thanin the North, even during summer 
and antumn; for there is little rain and 
no fog. Almost unconsciously one gets 
into a habit of walking long distances, 
and only after returning North does he 
wonder at such unaccustomed feats. 

If one is arranging for an easy, inter- 
esting trip, and is not circumscribed as 
to resources or time, it would be delight- 
ful to go by easy stages, stopping in Vir- 
ginia at the Jefferson, in Richmond, or 
the Brandon in the Shenandoah Valley; 
at Asheville in North Carolina, and per- 
haps for a few days at the De Soto, Sa- 
vannah, and the New Duval, at Jack- 
sonville; then down the St. John’s River 
and across to Palm Beach on the east 
coast, or to Tampa on the west. On the 
east coast one should not omit a trip to 
the end of the railroad,and then by naph- 
tha-launch down to that quaint hostelry, 
of mine host Peacock, the only hotel at 
Cocoanut Grove. Here, on the beautiful 
Bay Biscayne, is all that one could desire 
in the way of fishing, and in the way of 
climate, and in the way of curious tales 
and legends. Kirk Munroe, the writer 
of boys’ books, and his gracious wife, 
have their winter home here; and but a 
few steps from Peacock’s Inn is the 
headquarters of the Biscayne Bay Yacht 
Club, where a delightful afternoon can be 
spent. 

Palm Beach, to my mind, is the most 
beautiful of all Florida resorts, and is 
perhaps the most expensive; but on no 
account should it be omitted from the trip. 
Its beauty,in itself, is sufficient to redeem 
all the bare spots of the entire State. 
Give it a week at least; it will take that 
time to explore all the palm shaded walks 
and ‘‘trails,”’ and to visit Cragins and 
the rubber-trees and the hammocks, to 
say nothing of the sails on tranquil Lake 
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Worth and across to the pineapple plan- 
tations and up to the narrows and to 
Pitt’s famous island. Extend the week 
-to a ‘month, if possible, and if it is not 
convenient to stop at one of Flagler’s 
hotels, thereis a pleasant, homelike cot- 
tage almost within the Royal Poinciana: 
grounds. Delmore Cottage was built by 
one of the old settlers nearly thirteen 
years ago, and is surrounded by a luxu- 
riance of tropical flowers and fruits. 
Mrs. Moore is an agreeable hostess, and 
provides an unusually good table. From 
the Dellmore veranda one has a charming 
view of Lake Worth through overarch- 
ing palm fronds and gum alimboes. 
’ On the way North stop at Rockledge, 
and become familiar with one of the most 
picturesque resorts of the Peninsula 
State. Either the Rockledge or the Plaza 
Hotel will prove satisfactory. At Or- 
mond another stop should be made, for 
here is the famous Ormond Reach, thirty 
miles or more in length and almost as 
hard as asphalt. Bicyclists are prone to 
make it the end of their journey, and 
bathers speak of it with glowing enthusi- 
asm. 

Five miles from Ormond is Daytona, 
the city of cottages. Here one can rent 
a room, or suite, or house, with stove, 
dishes, and everything for housekeeping, 
as cheaply as inthe North. One of my 
pleasantest recollections of last winter is 
our four weeks’ stay here, with a total 
cost for two rooms, furnishings, private 
veranda and provisions, of only about 
thirty dollars. However, I would not 
advise anything like this for the entire 
winter, but only as an item in variety. 
In housekeeping one misses the social at- 
mosphere of the hotels, which in Florida 
is more genial than a stranger finds in 
the North. 

The latter. part of March and early 
April can be delightfully spent at St. Au- 
gustine, and then the traveler should go 
on for a week or two of the ‘‘ rose sea- 
son’”’ at quaint, hospitable, flower-cap- 
tured Tallahassee. 

If the trip South is put off until De- 
cember or January, as is usually the case, 
one should go well down the peninsula, 
and then work gradually North as the 
season advances. St. Augustine is sub- 
ject to rains anda chill northeast wind 
which is very disagreeable, and frosts 
occur with more or less frequency even 
as low down as Ormond and Daytona. 

But at Palm Beach last winter there 
was only one occasion when a self-regis- 
tering thermometer indicated as low as 
41°, generally it varied from 65° to 78°; 
and at Cocoanut Grove, sixty-six miles 
lower down, the climate is still milder. 
To see Florida at its best, the first three 
months of the season should be passed 
somewhere in this section, or between 
Tampa and Punta Rassa on the Gulf 
coast; then when one returns North there 
will not be that feeling of dissatisfaction 
which is so often experienced by those 
who only visit the northern part of the 
State. . 

As to the social conditions, they aver- 
age much better than at any of the 
Northern resorts which I have seen. 
South Florida is a new addition to the 
tourist’s itinerary, and isa long way from 
centers of population. Two years ago 
Biscayne Bay was more than a hundred 
miles from the limits of railroads, and 
could only be reached by long, ardu- 
ous journeys through swamps and for- 
ests, and acrossrivers and lakes. There 
are few settlers, for just in the back- 
ground is the Everglades, inhabited only 
by Seminole Indians and a few straggling 
hunters and scouts. From this it follows 
that most of the hotel guests are people 
of leisure, and more or less necessarily of 
means—or at least of an assured income. 
Those who can spare but a week or two 
from work, rarely go to places that re- 
quire four or five days to reach, and as 
many more to get away from; and hotels 
that lack surrounding villages or places 

for retreat, are not generally patronized 
by the questionable—especially as each 
of the larger hotels has a corps of private 
detectives of its own. There are few ho- 
tels throughout the country that average 
as good patronage as Flagler’s palaces on 
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the east coast, and Plant’s on the west. 
People you have read about and idealized 
in your mind, are common in the rotun- 
das and on the verandas; and now and 
then you are thrilled by an introduction 
which brings you on actual speaking 
terms with some of them. It is not the 
hotel service which should be counted as 
the sum total of value received; there are 
the indeterminate things which cannot 
be put into figures, and the memory of it 
all after one reaches home; these are the 
real items of value. 

But if there are several in a party, and 
they wish to economize, it is a good plan 
to rent rooms and keep house. It can be 
done as cheaply as in the North. If willing 
to rough it a little, a tent can be pitched 
or acabin built near some body of water, 
and half the living obtained with a hook 
and line. Some years ago I spent sev- 
eral months this way, and my actual 
money outlay was less than one dollar 
per week. Of course if there are ladies 
in the party, the tent or cabin should be 
made more commodious and comfortable 
than is necessary for men. 

In Florida one can live almost as he 
chooses, and not suffer socially. A tent is 
pitched in sight of a palace hotel, and 
the roughly dressed hunter or fisherman, 
who washes his own dishes in the tent, is 
perhaps the owner of as fine a residence 
in New York or Chicago as the most pam- 
pered of the guests at the hotel. I have 
met men on Biscayne Bay who had a 
horror of Flagler’s and similar hotels, 
where they felt it necessary toappear in 
dress suits occasionally. It was not a 
question of money with them, they had 
plenty and were lavish in its expendi- 
ture; but they actually preferred the 
rough four-dollar fishermen suits which 
are a feature in the coast country stores, 
and such food as makeshift boarding- 
houses or their own camps could furnish, 
to the most elaborate service of the best 
hotels. ° 


Peace Date, R. I. 


Personals. 





THE grave of Benjamin Franklin, 


‘in Philadelphia, is in a neglected condi- 


tion. No appropriate stone rises over it, 
and the ground about it is uncared for. 
Only an old-fashioned marble slab cov- 
ers the spot where the great man lies, and 
this (now worn and discolored by age) 
was placed there a hundred years ago, 
and nothing has been done to it since. 
The sexton of the church says that the 
descendants of Franklin would not do 
anything to repair the grave, neither 
would they allow anybody else to put it 
in order. 


....It may very possibly be true, as is 
reported, that at Eton School, where the 
boys of the aristocracy are sent, and 
where no exemption from the customs of 
the school is allowed, young Prince Ar- 
thur, only son of the Duke of Connaught 
and the Queen’s favorite grandchild, is 
assigned as fag to the son of the Ameri- 
can millionaire, Waldorf Astor. Young 
Astor has had great success inthe school 
as an athlete, and is very popular; but it 
will shock people to have the boy prince 
doing servitor duties for the Ameri- 
can senior boy. 


....The story is told of Mr. Kipling 
that when a boy he went on a sea voyage 
with his father, Mr. Lockwood Kipling, 
the artist. Soon after the vessel was 
under way Mr. Lockwood Kipling went 
below, leaving the boy on deck. Pres- 
ently there wasa great commotion over- 
head, and one of the ship’s officers rush- 
ed downand banged at Mr. Kipling’s 
door. ‘‘Mr. Kipling,’’ he cried, ‘‘ your 
boy has crawled out on the yardarm, and 
if he let’s go he’ll drown.’’ ‘‘ Yes,” said 
Mr Kipling, glad to know that nothing 
serious was the matter; ‘‘ but he won’t 
let go.” 


...-A remarkable instance of the edu- 
cation of a deaf and blind girl is re- 
ported in the Charities Review. Linnie 
Hizu:wood is a pupil inthe Iowa school 
for the blind. She has been taught to 
write by means of the grooved tablet,and 


can read the New York point and the 
American Braille character, and is now 
mastering the English Braille. She uses 
the typewriter, and has acquired the abil- 
ity to articulate and communicate her 
thoughts by the use of verbal speech. 
Besides this she can sew, knit and cro- 
chet, and is acquiring a knowledge of 
arithmetic and geography. She is now 
in her eighteenth year. 


....The late Dr. Leonard R. Koecker, 
of Philadelphia, is:said to have been spe- 
cially expert in the art of bookbinding. 
According tothe Philadelphia Record he 


“was one of the earliest collectors of 
books and engravings in this country, and 
he was the only collector who became so in- 
fatuated with his hobby as to study and ac- 
quire expertness in every branch of book- 
binding. As an amateur in-layer and extra- 
illustrator, there are many who claim that 
he never had asuperior. He was a veri- 
table genius, for besides his skillas a maker 
of exquisite books, he was also a clever 
clockmaker, a water-colorist,a wood-worker 
anda carver ofivory. It was pleasure for 
him to do all these things, and he spent 
most of his leisure time over the artistic 
binding of some dainty volume, after a long 
day of work in his dentist’s office.”’ 


..--One of the miners who have re- 
cently returned from Dawson City tellsa 
thrilling story of his experiences over 
the Dalton trail. With only a scant sup- 
ply of provisions, and no place where 
they could get more; with the ice on the 
Yukon making boating almost impossi- 
ble; with snow varying from one tothree 
feet on the passes, a party of four, inclu- 
ding an Indian, pressed on, surmounting 
difficulty after difficulty, and at length 
reached the Chilkat Pass. He closed 
the account as follows: 


‘I had in forty days traveled on an icy 
river for two hundred miles and by land for 
over three hundred miles, pushing on in 
very poor condition, a portion of the time 
in intense pain. 

“Part of the time I did not in the least 
care whether I lived or died. Had I been 
assured any morning of the trip that I 
would be dead before night I would with 
none the less appetite have eaten my full 
share of bacon and beans and drunk my 
coffee in contentment. 

‘*On the last day I did not waik, but rode 
in an Indian sleigh on the ice of Chilkat 
River. We entered the world again on the 
forty-second day from Dawson.”’ 


.... The following characteristic letter 
of Napoleon I, addressed to Cardinal 
Fesch in 1808, was recently published in 
France: 


““T have received your letter and found in 
it three things. 1. Aletter, which you have 
written and which you had no right to write, 
directed to the Minister of Worship. He 
should never have answered this letter. 
2. A panegyric of the Abbot Proyart, whom 
I contented myself with banishing to 
Atrecht, altho I ought to have kept him, 
during his natural life, at Bicétre, for his 
rebellious libel, which he published against 
the nation and the Government. 3. The 
praise of a nameless missionary, whom the 
police was obliged toincarcerate for his bad 
disposition. I request you, whenever you 
write to me, to be careful as to what you 
say, or better yet to quit writing me at all. 
Above all things you may be thoroughly 
convinced that I will cause all bad subjects 
to be prosecuted; and those, who happen to 
be priests, with a great deal more of asper- 
ity than the others, because they are better 
informed and because of the holiness of 
their office. As faras the rest of your epis- 
tle is concerned I have only seen in it the 
effect of a certain delusive imagination, and 
I advise you and all others, who create 
montrosities for themselves, fo take cold 
baths.” 


This letter is worthy of preservation, in- 
asmuch as it exhibits the character of 
Napoleon, in his dealings with men. 
Surely, to know a man we must know 
his private correspondence. 





There is but one good 
make of lamp-chimneys — 
Macbeth —and your dealer 
knows it. 


You want the Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WII. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 





edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists, 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
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130 Fulton Street, New York City. 








A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or atthat rate for any 
‘ part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 
CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... 

One year to two subscribers...... 

In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 
To Clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT, can save money 
by writing for our C/ubding List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers, sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 
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in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
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Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianos in Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of. nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 


all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 


ures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. l4tif St, 
NEW YORK. 

















HIGH GRADE ENAMEL WARE. 


This Trade [ark 
on bottom of each 
article. (3 
DOUBLE COATED and 
ABSOLUTELY PURE. 
(ORAS Oe 
ANTIMONY. LEAD 6 
. 4 & o 
or other poisonous ingredi- 
ents. STE! 
Others may claim purity, we alone am + it 
by chemist’s certificate attached to each article 
“ We have made a critical examination of the prod- 
ucts of —~ a score of the manufacturers of such 
goods, and the only articles of the kind found to be 
absolutely free frum al! the dangerous contamina- 
tions of which mention has been made are those 
known as “ Agate Nickel-Steel Ware.” The makers 
of this ware possess an exclusive process b which, 
through the intervention of a coating of nickel, the 
impervious coating is caused to adhere to the steel, 
thereby doing aw: ~ ed the necessity of a lead bath 
or the employment of antimonial or spranicel She 
rations to achieve such results.” —C. H 
in American Journal of Health. 
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For Sale by all 
Reputable Dealers 
Write for free booklet 
containing startling 
information about 
ENAMELED 
COOKING UTENSILS 


*Lalance & Grosjean 
Mfg. Co. 
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ork: 
Boston. 


Cures While You sleep, 
Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Asthma, 
Catarrh & Colds, 


g ” CRESOLENEwhen vaporized in the sick. 
room will giveimmediate relief. Its curative powersare 
wonderful, at the same time preventing the spread of 
contagious diseases by acting asa powerful disinfect- 
ant. Harmless tothe youngest child. Sold ‘esaisteeaetanl 
Descriptive booklet with testimonials free 
THE VAPO-CRESOLERZ CO., 69 ‘Walt Bt. 
SCHIEFFELIN & CO.,New York, Sole Agents, 


New Y 
Chicago: 
























HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 





Hotel Brunswick, 
BOSTON, 


BARNES & DUNKLEE, 


PROPRIETORS. 








“ "% 
¢ THE ST. DENIS, 


Broadway and ith St., New York. 
Oppesite Grace Church. 
European Plan. 

The popular reputation the St. Denis 
has acquired can be readily 
traced to its 

Unique Location, 
Hometike Atmosphere, 
Excellent Cuisine, 
Courteous Service and 
Moderate Prices. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Proprietors. 
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we personally know they carry out whet they promise.— 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial s,compast 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


From Factory to Family. 


The Soaps at retail would cost . 
Either Premium is worth . 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Lakin Soap Mfg. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in TheIndependent, Nov. 18th and 25th. 
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ESTERBROOK’SEEXS 


26 JOHN ST., N.Y. 





THE BEST MADE. 
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Is oblong, goes in 
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SIDE View. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. 

like a wedge, and flies around across the buttonhole—no wear or 
. tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In gold, silver and 
rolled gold—can be put on any sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y, 


io ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
ped Benedict, and date of patent upon them 
When you write, please mention THE INDEPENDENT. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
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E. Willard Jones, 


49 Nassau St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS 
Special $3.00 Derby. 
Special $3.00 Soft. 











and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements. 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
31 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


Chester Billings & Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
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CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


ere 
Reserve for insurance 


$1,000,000 00 


4,212,128 37 
2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 


Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross Assets.................2.055 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F, C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 
C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E 


KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 
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Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co., 


Boston. 


tread 


New York. Chicago. Cleveland, 


San Francisco. 





Denver. 








For proof ~) the piregaione cures of this terrible ais- 
i by Drs. W. J. P. Ki & Son, of Rome, N. Y., 
. Havk Haff, Of slips 1, N. Y., ca tain of 
ender,” and Spencer eard, ‘of 109 ‘Colvin 8t., 








INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia. 
Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 
Cash Capital. ..........20--eeseccecerersersecees $500,000 


Reserve for eg pres and all other claims 1,560,056 
Surplus over all Liabilities.............-----++ "465,734 


Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. Presideu!. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


CRUISE to the Mediterranean by North German 
ag 8S. “ Aller,” Feb. 5, 1898. visiting Gibraltar, 














Malaga, inate, Alhambra, Algeria, Malta, Cairo, Je- 
a, yrout, Cc Athens, 
Rom: 99550. “ALL SHORE EXCURSIONS, hotels, 


fees, ste, Inch aeds F.C. CLark, 111 Broadway. N. Y. 


“m BERMUDA. 


THE pean 
48 immune by Elegant Stenmett 8 meekly. 
Frost unknown. alaria impossible. 


rasazee! WEST INDIES. 


CRUISES 
30 days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.8. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8.8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Broadway,N.Y., 
or to A, AHERN, Sec’y, ee Canada. 


LAUREL PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 
NOW OPEN. 
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“THE FAMOUS FUR BOOK’ FREE. 
SEND 2¢ STAMP FOR MAILING TO 


The World's Leading Fur Merchant 


C.C.SHAYNE, 


IMPORTER=- EXPORTER -MANUFACTURER 





NEW YORK CITY 





INDEPENDENT is By oe with AULT & 
wibona's CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 


1-447 Pearl Street, New. York. 


HOUSEFURNISHING 


COOKING UTENSILS, 


CUTLERY, CHINA AND 
GLASS. 


EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


THE HOLY LAND 


fret and wpward for complete tours, everything 

tclass, from NEW YORK to PALESTINE, 

SYRIA and EGYPT. Some of the tours include a 
Three Weeks’ Trip on ” yom 


mong the 
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THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


California Excursions. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 


LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


Burlington Route to Denver, thence via Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. (the scenic line of the world). Parties 
travel in Pullman tourist sleeping cars fitted with every 
convenience, which go through to California and are in 
charge of special agents of long experience. For par - 
ticulars, address T. A. GRADY, Excursion Mer. 
Cc. B.& Q. R. R., 211 Clark St., Chicego, 
Ill. 
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Via Santa Fe Route. 
The perfect train — 
The direct route — 


The quickest time — 


Chicago to Los Angeles. 
W. J. BLACK, G.P.A. 
Topeka, Kan. 


C. A. HIGGINS, A.G.P.A. 





HORACE PORTER, Manager. 
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